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CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE SOURCES FOR 
WESTERN HISTORY 


In the year 1806 Thomas Ashe, an Englishman by birth and a 
traveler by profession, visited America for the purpose of mak- 
ing the grand tour, so popular a century ago, of the valleys of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. Two years later his Travels, 
a work in three small volumes, appeared from the press of a 
London publisher.t For it, the unknown author of the preface 
modestly claims merits akin to those possessed by the narratives 
of Cook, Park, and others. For the first time a satisfactory ae- 
count of a hitherto little known and much misrepresented part of 
America is presented. ‘‘ With all the necessary acquirements,’’ 
the author went on the journey for the sole purpose of examin- 
ing the country; and his letters, exposing the delusions fostered 
by fanciful or partial writers, cannot fail to interest and inform 
politician and statesman, philosopher and antiquary. 

Thus much from Ashe’s Travels. Wrote Christian Sehultz 
in the introduction to his own Travels, published in 1810: ‘*The 
author will not conceal that an additional motive for consenting 
to the publication of these letters was the perusal of a volume 
lately published, entitled ‘Travels in America, by Thomas Ash, 
Ksq.,’ purporting to be a part of the same route which he has 
travelled. From a careful examination of this work, which is 
found to abound in mistakes, misrepresentations, and fictions, 


1Thomas Ashe, Travels in America, Performed in 1806, for the Purpose of Ea 
ploring the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and Ascertaining 
the Produce and Condition of their Banks and Vicinity (London, 1808). 
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in almost every page, the author does not hesitate to declare, 
that in his opinion the whole is a compilation, taken principally 
from ‘The Pittsburgh Navigator,’ * nor does he believe that any 
such person ever travelled the route pretended to be deseribed.’’ 

That there was some reason for the charge brought by Schultz 
against his supposed fellow-traveler through the West, is ap- 
parent from even a cursory comparison of Ashe’s Travels with 
The Navigator. Whether the sweeping character of the aceusa- 
tion is justified is aside from my present purpose to inquire. 
The subject is mentioned merely to introduce my theme, far 
from novel, yet in practice too frequently neglected, even by 
serious historical workers. Much creditable work has, of course, 
been done in the field of western history, both by individual! 
workers and by state and local historical societies; but the estab- 
lishment of civilization in this region is still too recent, an in- 
formed public interest in historical matters is still too uneom- 
mon, to secure the maintenance of satisfactory standards in the 
historical field. Unauthenticated tradition still plays too large 
a part in the secondary narratives, which are subjected only too 
rarely to the acid test of scientific examination in the light of 
contemporary sources, 

These remarks find suitable illustration in the ease of the 
wealthiest and most populous of the states of the Old North- 
west. Chicago, the fifth metropolis of the world, still numbers 
among its residents one who ean converse in Potawatomi, and 
recall the days of old Fort Dearborn and the Black Hawk War.’ 
Around its beginnings has gathered a store of traditions but 
little less abundant and fabulous than those pertaining to the 
youthful George Washington, or the career of valiant Captain 
John Smith. But while these last have been tested in the eru- 
cible of expert historical criticism, those pertaining to early Chi- 
cago still pass unchallenged by historians, and under the guise 
of veritable history are being indelibly stamped upon the recep- 

2‘*The author,’’ runs a footnote inserted at this point, ‘‘among other falsities, 
informs us he understood, while at Pittsburgh, that a work was preparing for the 
press, called the ‘Pittsburgh Navigator.’ The truth is, that little work had been pub 
lished nearly two years; and the writer of ‘Ash’s Travels’ must have been in posses 


sion of a copy, as the whole is found interspersed through his work, verbatim et 
literatim.’’ 


3 The allusion is to Mrs. Emily Le Beau, daughter of Mark Beaubien. 
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tive minds of children in the schools. It may fairly be ques 
tioned whether the state as a whole has received more satisfae 
tory treatment at the hands of the secondary historians than 
has its metropolis; and it may be affirmed with confidence that 
no adequate history of Illinois has yet been published. 

My present interest, however, concerns the sources for western 
history, rather than the secondary narratives. The worker in 
the field of medieval history meets with certain problems in con 
nection with the evaluation of his sources from which the stu 
dent of American history is happily free. Yet the latter es 
capes no more than the former the necessity of critical evalua 
tion. Unceasing vigilance in the seanning of his materials is 
requisite for the attainment of even approximate truth. 

These general propositions may be illustrated by the consid- 
eration of one or two concrete examples. The historical repute 
of no other work has fluetuated more, perhaps, than the Travels 
of Jonathan Carver. First published in 1778, the work long en- 
joyed an international reputation, its popularity being attested 
by the appearance of edition after edition in the English, Freneh, 
German, and Dutch languages.‘ The sneering question of Sid 
ney Smith, ‘‘Who reads an American book?’’ might well have 
been answered by a reference to the career of Carver’s Travels. 
Its popularity was due in part to its literary qualities. En 
tirely aside from these, however, Carver’s account of the upper 
portion of the great valley and its people appealed to the seri 
ous-minded ; above all the not unpleasing picture drawn by Car- 
ver of the social state of the red man was well caleulated to cap 
tivate the jaded literary appetite of pre-revolutionary Europe, 
steeped as it was in the teachings of the return to nature doe 
trine of the French reformers. 

For the geographer and the historian Carver’s work possessed 
an abiding interest, due to the fact that its author was one of the 
earliest of English travelers to explore the region west of the 
Great Lakes, and the upper Mississippi Valley. Notwithstand 
ing its general repute, its accuracy was soon called in question 
by scholars. As early as 1792 a correspondent of Jedidiah 


4E. G. Bourne, ‘‘ Travels of Jonathan Carver.’’ in American Historical Review, 
11:287. John T. Lee has listed nearly thirty editions of the Travels. Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Proceedings, 1909, pp. 155 et seq.; and ibid., 1912, pp. 121 ef seq 
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Morse, the ‘‘father of American geography,’’ warned him, ‘‘for 
the future reputation of your book,’’ not to rely on Carver’s 
work, and expressed the suspicion that it was a mere compilation 
from other books and reports.’ Thirty-one years later Henry 
R. Schooleraft, who had examined Carver’s work while holding 
in contemplation an exploration of the region it describes, re- 
corded in his Journal a similar opinion.’ It should be noted in 
this connection that Schooleraft credits Carver with visiting the 
chief portions of the country described and keeping a journal of 
his travels, but advances the theory that the second part of the 
Travels was compiled by some literary hack, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the booksellers. 

Many years elapsed before the publication of Schooleraft’s 
opinion, but in the very year it was recorded in his Journal 
William H. Keating, the editor of the narrative of Major Long’s 
expedition to the source of the St. Peter’s River in 1823, was 
forging an attack upon Carver designed to blast forever the 
reputation of his Travels. Keating’s narrative was published 
at Philadelphia in 1824,’ and a second edition appeared in Lon- 
don the following vear. The author is consistently hostile to 
Carver, making light of his honesty, and the accuracy of his re- 
puted observations. Since Keating was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the expedition had been sent out 
under the auspices of the United States government, any study 
of the validity of Carver’s Travels must reckon with his charges. 

They were reinforced by Robert Greenhow’s History of Ore- 
gon, which appeared two decades later... These various attacks 
upon Carver’s work seem not to have attracted any considerable 
attention, however, and the learned author of the Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution, written toward the close of the 
nineteenth century, found only words of warmest praise for the 
work. Eight years ago, the repute of Carver as an authority on 


5 Bourne, ‘‘ Travels of Jonathan Carver,’’ in American Historical Review, 11:291, 
292. 

6 Ibid., 293. 

7W. H. Keating, Narrative of an Erpedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River 
: 1823 . . . under the Command of Stephen H. Long, U. 8S. T. E.; 
Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, Messrs. Say, Keating and Calhoun (Phil- 
adelphia, 1824). 

8 Bourne, ‘‘ Travels of Jonathan Carver,’’ in American Historical Review, 11:292. 
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the Indian tribes, and as a source for northwestern history, 
underwent a pronounced decline. This was occasioned by the 
publication by Professor E. G. Bourne of a critical study of the 
Travels which gathered together the random criticisms of a cen- 
tury and reinforced them by a liberal resort to quotations.’ 
With one exception, to be noted presently, Bourne made no con- 
tribution of his own to the diseussion. He did, however, amply 
demonstrate the truth of Schooleraft’s charge that Carver’s de- 
scription of the Indian tribes is a mere compilation from other 
works. 

As usual when a reaction sets in, the rebound of scholarly 
opinion went too far. To the too high estimate of Carver which 
had prevailed hitherto, succeeded a condemnation too sweeping. 
More recently a defender has appeared, in the person of John T. 
Lee, who by the publication of his quiet investigations has done 
much to demonstrate the invalidity of Professor Bourne’s erit- 
icism of Carver, and the injustice of the sweeping condemnation 
of his Travels. Without in any way minimizing the value of 
Mr. Lee’s investigations, I wish to summarize the results of an 
independent analysis of Professor Bourne’s study, which tends 
to a similar conclusion."” 

Aside from the introduction, Carver’s Travels is composed of 
two distinct sections: a narrative journal of the author’s sup- 
posed travels; and a treatise, approximately twice as long, on 
the Indian tribes. Much the greater portion of Bourne’s critical 
study is devoted to demonstrating that instead of Carver being 
the real author of the treatise, it is a compilation from other and 
well-known sources. 

Recognizing this, let us traverse the eritic’s argument con- 
cerning the first part of the Travels, the narrative journal of the 
author’s explorations. If this is in fact an authentic journal of 
travels actually made by Carver, it will continue to possess im 
portance as an historical source, notwithstanding the destructive 
criticism of the treatise on the Indian tribes. In developing 
this briefer portion of his study, Professor Bourne committed 


® Bourne, ‘‘ Travels of Jonathan Carver,’’ in American Historical Review, 11:292. 


10 For the fuller study, of which only a sketch is presented here, see abstract of 
testimony in case of United States of America vs. Economy Light and Power Com 
pany (Chicago, 1912), 2: passim. 
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an error so serious as to vitiate all the conclusions drawn from 
it. Disqualifying himself from passing judgment on this por- 
tion of the book, on the ground that to do so ‘‘ first-hand intimate 
knowledge of the field of observation’’ is requisite, he continues: 
‘*This qualification William H. Keating, the scholarly and pains- 
taking geologist and historian of Long’s expedition to the source 
of St. Peter’s River in 1823, possessed in a high degree. The 
members of Long’s expedition naturally gave Carver’s account 
a more critical scrutiny under more favorable conditions than 
has been the ease or is likely to be in the future. Their general 
judgment is unfavorable. In general it is remarked: ‘No gen- 
tleman of the party would be willing to aseribe to Carver a seru- 
pulous adherence to truth, (personal observation having con- 
vineed them all of the many misrepresentations contained in his 
work).’ ”’ 

Further quotations from Keating, condemnatory of Carver, 
follow. The foree of Professor Bourne’s argument depends, 
obviously, upon two considerations: was Keating in fact suffi- 
ciently ‘‘scholarly and painstaking’’ to justify the eritie’s un- 
hesitating faith in him; and did the members of Long’s expedi- 
tion give Carver’s account ‘‘a more critical scrutiny under more 
favorable conditions than has been the case sinee’’? An af 
firmative answer cannot, I think, be given to either question. 

That Keating’s work possesses merit I have no purpose .to 
deny. That the author’s observations are free from error a 
single illustration will suffice to disprove. Long’s party passed 
through Chicago in June 1828. In deseribing the place Keating 
vigorously condemns Henry R. Schooleraft’s recently published 
estimate of Chicago, based on observations made three years 
earlier.'' Instead of the fertile soil and serene summer climate 
reported by Schooleraft, Keating finds it impossible for the gar- 
rison to subsist on the grain raised in the country; various de- 
fects of soil and climate are cited to account for this; among 
others, ‘*the maize seldom has time to ripen, owing to the short- 
ness and coldness of the season.’’ It is, perhaps, a sufficient 
commentary on this account of the soil and climate of the viein- 
ity of Chieago to eall attention to its ‘‘maize’’ producing reputa- 
tion in recent years. Nor ean it be urged that the climatie con- 


11 Keating, Narrative of an Expedition, 164, 165. 
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ditions have changed since 1823, the time of Long’s visit; there 
is sufficient evidence to show that from the first establishment 
of Fort Dearborn the inmates of the little settlement raised corn, 
fruit, and garden vegetables. Only two vears before Keating’s 
visit, indeed, Alexander Wolcott, the Indian agent, raised from 
six acres of corn ‘*370 measured bushels — more than sixty 
bushels to the aere.’’ ** 

While this illustration throws no direct light upon Carver's 
Travels it has an obvious bearing on the question of the trust 
worthiness of Keating’s observations. Contrary to Professor 
Bourne’s assumption, Carver’s narrative has been serutinized 
hy other explorers as well qualified, apparently, to pass judg 
ment upon it as were those who accompanied Major Long, and 
under equally favorable conditions. In 1835 G. W. Feather 
stonhaugh followed in the track of Carver across Wisconsin to 
the Mississippi, and thence up that stream and the St. Peter’s 
River.’ Like Keating, Featherstonhaugh was a geologist, en 
gaged in an official reeonnoissance on behalf of the federal gov 
ernment. The mere historian may well refrain from attempt 
ing to pass upon the relative merits of the two geologists; ‘' vet 
le may presume to point out that their reports were made under 
precisely similar auspices, and the observations of Featherston 
haugh possess the same a priori claim upon the confidence of the 
historian that Bourne mistakenly ascribes to Keating alone. 
In one respect Featherstonhaugh possesses a superior claim 

12 Letter of Wolcott, November, 1820, printed in J. Moses and J. Kirkland, His 
tory of Chicago (Chieago, 1895), 1:39. 

18 For Featherstonhaugh’'s reports see Report of a Geclogical Reconnoissance made 
i 1835, 24 Congress, 1 Session, Senate Document 333; and G. W. Featherstonhane! 
A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor (London, 1847). 

14 Keating, it should be noted, was a chemist rather than « geologist. At the 
time of Long’s expedition he was in his twenty-fourth year. The editing of the re 
port of Long’s expedition is his one considerable contribution to geological literature 
and this, according to Merrill, contains ‘‘little or nothing along the broad lines of 
geology.’ (Annual Re port of the Board of Reaents of the Smithsonian Instituty 

for the Year Endina June 80,1904. Re port of the I S. National Museun 
| Washington, 1906], 274.) Featherstonhaugh, on the other hand, has many titles to 
his eredit. He has been sharply criticised by some contemporary American geologists 
He seems to have been highly regarded by some of the great English geologists of 
his time, and the estimate of Merrill is, on the whole, a favorable one. On the sub 
ject of this note see ibid., 274-276, 301-303; James Hall and J. D. Whitney, Report 
on the Geological Survey of the State of Wisconsin ({Madison| 1862 1:79, 80; FE. 
Coues, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike (New York, 1895). passin 
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even, for he carried with him copies of both Carver and Keating, 
and continually checked the two reports by his own observations 
as he went along. The result of the comparison thus made is 
succinctly stated by the explorer himself in a contemporary let- 
ter to Schooleraft: ‘‘I found Mr. Keating’s account of the Mis- 
sissippi, and especially of the St. Peter’s, most surprisingly er- 
roneous, and old Jonathan Carver’s book, which he is constantly 
denouncing, very accurate.’’ *° 

The foregoing does not suffice to establish the credibility of 
Carver’s Travels; it does, | apprehend, demonstrate the un- 
soundness of Bourne’s criticism of the portion of Carver’s work 
under consideration. But further light on the contentions of 
Featherstonhaugh and Keating with respect to Carver is not 
lacking. No more minute and careful commentary on an Amer- 
ican exploring expedition has been made, perhaps, than that of 
Elliott Coues on the expedition of Zebulon M. Pike. In it Coues 
traverses the same ground gone over by Carver, Keating, and 
Featherstonhaugh. He traverses, also, the matter of Keating’s 
charges against Carver, with the result that Carver’s good faith 
and veracity are stoutly upheld. Concerning Keating’s declara- 
tion, quoted with approval by Professor Bourne, that none of 
Long’s party credited the veracity of Carver, Coues remarks: 
‘If this is meant to charge Carver with wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, I think it is unjust as well as ungenerous. . . . Carver 
made mistakes, like the rest of us; he was often loose about dis- 
tances, dimensions, and such things; he believed more things 
that were told him than a less honest and more wary wayfarer 
would have taken to be true; but I think he drew a short bow 
for so long a journey, had no occasion to deceive anyone but him- 
self, and always intended to tell the truth as it seemed to him — 
in short I do not see how his good faith can be seriously ques- 
tioned. I accept Carver’s statements, as I do those of Pike, 
Long, and other honest persons, for what they may prove to be 
worth.’’** 

The theory of Coues as to Carver’s credulity receives support 
from an unexpected quarter. In 1868 a manuscript was rescued 

15 H. R. Schooleraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the 


Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers (Philadelphia, 1851), 524, 525, 
16 Coues, The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 1:59 et seq., and n. 60. 
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from the waste paper of a New England kitchen. It proved to 
be the journal of Peter Pond, a Connecticut Yankee who in ma- 
ture life engaged in the northwestern fur trade. Largely be- 
cause of its orthographic oddities Pond’s journal was published 
in the Connecticut Magazine, whereupon its value as a souree for 
northwestern history was recognized.’ Pond followed along 
the Fox-Wisconsin route only a few years after Carver had tra- 
versed it. He relates that Carver could not understand ‘‘ french 
or Indian’’ and was imposed on by his interpreter and others. 
‘‘He Gave a Good aCount of the Small Part of the Western 
Countrey he saw But when he a Leudes to Hearsase he flies from 
facts in two Maney Instances.’’ ** 

In view of all the evidence it seems likely that students of the 
subject will in future agree with Coues that the good faith of 
Carver is not open to question, and that his statements, like 
those of ‘‘other honest persons,’’ are to be accepted for what 
they may prove to be worth. So favorable a judgment cannot 
be passed, however, upon the journal of another western trav- 
eler, who, unlike Carver, has hitherto eseaped the eritical atten- 
tion of historians. I allude to George W. Ogden’s Letters from 
the West, a small volume first published at New Bedford, in 
1823.'° Ogden purports to have been a Quaker merchant of 
New Bedford who early in 1821 set out on a business journey to 
the western country, where he remained two vears. He reached 
Pittsburgh in April, 1821, and the first three of his letters con- 
tain observations upon that place, and upon the Ohio River jour- 
nev thence to the Mississippi. Six more letters on the western 
country complete the volume. 

For nearly a century the real character of Ogden and his 
Letters has escaped the attention of students of western history. 
Although the work is slight in itself, and never aequired, appar- 
ently, any widespread popularity, it has passed muster as a jour- 
nal of veritable observation made in the western country in the 
third deeade of the nineteenth century, and it was deemed of 
sufficient importance to merit reprinting in the series of Early 
Western Travels, edited by the late Dr. Thwaites.*” Prior to 

i7 The journal was reprinted in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:314 et seq. 

18 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18 :334. 


19George W. Ogden, Letters from the West (New Bedford, 1823). 
2° Reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 19. 
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this, at least one scholar had noticed that portions of Ogden’s 
Letters were taken from other works,’ and Dr. Thwaites him- 
self points out that the personal narrative of Ogden is comprised 
in the first three letters, the remaining portion of the work being 
a geographical and historical compendium somewhat hastily con- 
structed.” 

Notwithstanding this, it may safely be affirmed that the true 
character of the work has not hitherto been comprehended. The 
good Quaker merchant, who manifests so humane and lively an 
abhorrence of slavery and warfare, appropriated in most un- 
quakerlike fashion, the literary property of others, with the in- 
tent to deceive his readers. With the exception of a very few 
passages for which credit is given, the greater portion of the vol- 
ume has been plagiarized from other writers. Nor is it easy to 
say whether the cleverness of the plagiarizer or his boldness is 
the more surprising. The pilfered gleanings from three or four 
different works are sometimes interwoven to make up a single 
page. With Schultz’s denunciation of Ashe as a ‘‘closet tray- 
eler,’’ before him,** Ogden not only followed Ashe’s example, 
but even improved upon it. Nor did he resort for his spoil to 
works published at some distance of time or space. A large 
part of his letters is taken from such well-known books as Ev- 
ans’s Tour, Harding’s Tour, Harris’s Tour, Stoddard’s Louis- 
tana, and Drake’s Cincinnati, all but one of which were pub- 
lished within a decade, several of them in Ogden’s own New 
England.** That Ogden did not actually make a western tour is 

#1 A. C. Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830 (Chicago, 1908), 131, n. 
1, calls attention to Ogden’s indebtedness to Harding for a particular passage there 
quoted. 

22 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 19:11. I am unaware of the editor’s reason 
for limiting Ogden’s personal narrative to the first three letters. In the perusal of 
the letters themselves no such distinction is evident. 

23 Pages 92-96 of Ogden are taken from Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage 

in the Years 1807 and 1808 (New York, 1810), 1:148-151, 1538, 154. 

241 have identified the following sources from which longer or shorter portions of 
the Letters were taken: Benjamin Harding, 4 Tour through the Western Country, 
A. D. 1818 § 1819 (New Lonaon, 1819); Major Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical 
and Descriptive of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 1812); Estwick Evans, Pedestrious 
Tour . . . through the Western States and Territories (Concord, 1819); Daniel 
Drake, Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815); T. M. Harris, 
Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains (Boston, 


1895); Andrew Miller, New States and Territories (Keene, New Hampshire, 1819) ; 
Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia. 
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not, perhaps, susceptible of proof; but it is certain that most of 
his reputed observations were made by other men, and that in 
the production both of the first three letters and of the remain- 
der of the work he wielded scissors and paste-pot far more dili- 
gently than he did the pen. 

The volume consists, aside from a one-page preface and a 
somewhat shorter final note, of nine letters comprising some one 
hundred and twenty-one pages. The preface represents that the 
author, having traveled much in the West, is induced to believe it 
would be no small benefit to his countrymen to give a general 
deseriptive view of it. The greater part of the letters were 
originally written to a brother, ‘‘without the most distant view 
to their publication.’? ‘‘They were generally written in haste, 
and have gone through very little, and some of them no altera- 
tions, from the originals.’’ 

The latter statement contains more of truth than the writer 
intended to convey. Some of the letters have in very truth 
‘‘vone through very little alteration from the originals’’ — but 
the originals were not written by Ogden.** The work of plagia- 
rization begins with the first paragraph of the preface, which is 
based in spirit, and in part in essence, on the single-paragraph 
introduction to Harding’s Tour. Passing from the preface to 
the letters themselves, the author, after an introductory para- 
graph, plunges at once into his narrative with an account of the 
city of Pittsburgh, to which the whole of Letter 1 is devoted. 
Comparison with the second paragraph of Harding reveals that 
he resumes here the practice begun in the preface of appropri- 
ating the literary property of others. 


Ogden, page 6 

I have now arrived at Pitts- 
burgh, a pleasant and flourish- 
ing town, where the Alleghany 
from the north and the Monon- 
gahela from the East, unite 
and form the beautiful river 
Ohio, one of the handsomest 
streams of water in the known 


Harding, page 3 

At the head of the Ohio,” one 
of the handsomest streams of 
water in the known world, as 
allowed by all travellers, both 
American and European, where 
the Alleghany from the north 

* A name given it by the na- 
tives, signifying ‘*beauty.’’ 


25All of Letter rv, for example, is taken, with a few trifling verbal changes, from 
Stoddard’s Louisiana. 
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world, as allowed by all travel- 
lers, both European and Amer- 
ican. In this place there 
is scarce any mechanical art 
but what is carried on to the 
greatest perfection. 


M. M. Quaife 
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and the Monongahela from the 
East, form a junction, stands 
the flourishing town of Pitts- 
burg. At this place there is 
searce any mechanical art but 
what is carried on in its great- 


est perfection. 

From this promising beginning the author continues to pla- 
giarize throughout the letter. Of its 162 lines, aside from the 
introductory paragraph, 135 were taken from Harding and Ey- 
ans. For the statement, ‘‘Fort Pitt occupies the site of the old 
Fort DuQuesne,’’ Ogden’s obligation to Harris is ostentatiously 
acknowledged ; yet there is nothing to show that approximately 
five-sixths of the entire letter is also taken from this source and 
from the Tour of Estwick Evans. 

Ogden’s description of Pittsburgh is coneluded in the first let- 
ter. The second contains his account of the river trip to Cin- 
cinnati, together with a description of that town. If this jour- 
ney was not in fact confined to the author’s library, at least the 
major portion of his description of it was derived from that 
source. The letter contains eight pages; five and one-half have 
been taken, usually with slight modification, from the works of 
Harding, Evans, Harris, and Miller. For page 13, containing 
thirty-two lines in all, Ogden drew upon Evans, Harding, and 
Miller. All of page 16 is copied from Harris, except for the 
first five lines, which Harding contributes. All of page 18 and 
part of page 19 are from Evans.** The remainder of page 19 
and most of page 20 are taken from Miller’s pamphlet. For the 
remainder of page 20 Ogden again levied upon Evans. 

The editor of the Early Western Travels comments on the 
New England Quaker predisposition with which Ogden wrote, 
calling special attention to the eastern prejudice manifested in 
his picture of the Virginia backwoodsmen.** The prejudice is 
undeniably present; but that it is the prejudice of Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, rather than of Ogden the Quaker, the following 
extracts sufficiently show. 


26 The passage from Evans is somewhat expanded by Ogden. 
27 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 19:12. 
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Ogden, pages 16, 17 

[ had often heard a degraded 
character of the settlers of the 
western part of Virginia, and I 
had now opportunity of seeing 
it verified. The great abun- 
danee of wild game allures 
them to the forest; and from it 
they obtain the greater part of 
their miserable subsistence. In 
consequence of this, they neg- 
leet the cultivation of their 
lands; their buildings go to de- 
eay, their fences generally 
made of brush are levelled to 
the earth by the passing wind, 
and are never rebuilt, unless 
imperious necessity requires it. 
They acquire rough and sav- 
age manners, they have no 
learning, no settled principles 
of religion, and, in fine, are not 
far removed, in point of civili- 
zation, from the savages of our 
western borders! 
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Harris, page 59 

I had often heard a degraded 
character of the Back Settlers; 
and had now an opportunity of 
seeing it exhibited. The abun- 
dance of wild game allures 
them to be huntsmen. They not 
only find sport in this pursuit, 
but supply of provisions, to- 
gether with considerable profit 
from the peltry. They neglect, 
of course, the cultivation of the 
land. They aequire rough and 
savage manners. Sloth and in- 
dependence are prominent 
traits in their character; to in- 
dulge the former is their prin- 
cipal enjoyment and to protect 
the latter their chief ambition. 


Unless Ogden himself wrote a larger part of his third letter 





than of the two preceding ones, I have been less suecessful in 
identifying the sources upon which he drew. Of a total number 
of 322 lines in the letter, I have traced 146, slightly less than 
half, to other works.** A somewhat close calculation concern- 
ing the authorship of the first three letters shows that fifteen 
and one-half pages out of a total of twenty-five, or something 
more than sixty per cent, were taken from other works, then re- 
cently published. Yet credit is given for but a seant half dozen 
lines. 

28 Five lines Ogden acknowledges to be drawn from ‘‘an illustrious writer.’’ The 
description is scarcely correct, since they are taken, in common with a large portion of 


the Letters, from Evans’ Tour, yet the acknowledgment relieves the author from any 
imputation of plagiarism to the extent of the lines in question. 
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In noticing the remaining letters, no attempt will be made 
to present a comprehensive analysis; rather, a few examples, 
chosen somewhat at random, will be offered, by way of illustra- 
ting Ogden’s epistolary methods. The quixotic Evans some- 
times indulged in rhapsodies, more or less diverting, on philo- 
sophical and other subjects. Ogden, too, occasionally indulged 
in the same habit, and the results of the cogitations of the two 
men are at times strikingly similar. Concluding an account of 
the battle of Tippecanoe, Evans writes: ‘‘Near the head waters 
of the Wabash some of the Kickapoos are settled; and here too 
the Shawanese have some of their hunting grounds. This last 
idea suggests the subject of Zoology. . . .’’ Why it should, 
passes the present writer’s comprehension. The task of ex- 
plaining the working of the law of association involved must be 
left to the psychologist; but the historian may safely conclude, 
upon finding Evans’s rambling and incoherent monologue on 
the subject reprinted by Ogden as his own, that the latter bor- 


rowed his meditations from the former. For the sake of brevity 
a portion only of the passage is appended: 


Evans, pages 182, 183 

The whole creation presents 
to the human mind the most en- 
gaging subjects of contempla- 
tion; — subjects which speak 
to his heart, and eloquently 
persuade him to love and adore 
his Heavenly Father. The 
Seriptures derive from this 
source moral and religious il- 
lustrations, which are truly im- 
pressive; in the 80th Psalm the 
Deity speaks of his chosen peo- 
ple under the similitude of a 
vine brought out of Egypt; and 
on account of transgression, 
‘*The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild beasts of 
the field doth devour it!’’ Da- 
vid, in representing the happi- 


Ogden, page 70 

The whole creation presents 
to the human mind the most en- 
gaging subjects of contempla- 
tion; — subjects which speak 
to his heart, and eloquently 
persuade him to love and adore 
his Heavenly Father. The 
Seriptures derive from this 
souree moral and religious il- 
lustrations, which are truly im- 
pressive; in the 80th Psalm the 
Deity speaks of his chosen peo- 
ple under the similitude of a 
vine brought out of Egypt; and 
on account of transgression, 
‘*The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild beasts of 
the field doth devour it !’’—Da- 
vid, in representing the happi- 
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ness, security, and comfort of a 
Christian spirit, exclaims, ‘‘the 
sparrow hath found an house 
and the swallow a nest for her- 
self; —even thine altars, O 
Lord of hosts!’’ 
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ness, security, and comfort of a 
christian spirit, exclaims, the 
sparrow has found a _ house 
and the swallow a nest for her- 
self; even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts! 


Evans further undertook to describe the opossum, this ani 
mal’s peculiarities having aroused his interest. He gives, as the 
source of his information, ‘‘an intelligent farmer’? of Indiana. 
It will be seen from the following extracts that Ogden, too, con- 
versed with an Indiana farmer, of apparently equal intelligence : 


Evans, pages 183, 184 

It is well known that the 
opossum, at its birth, is re- 
markably small; but the ac- 
count which I received from an 
intelligent farmer of Indiana, 
in relation to this particular, 
is almost incredible. This ae- 
count, however, seems to be 
supported, analogically by the 
testimony of naturalists. The 
young of the marmose, a spe- 
cies of opossum, is, when first 
born, not larger than a bean. 
This animal has two longitu- 
dinal folds of skin, near the 
thigh, in which her young are 
comfortably kept until they ae- 
quire strength enough to take 
care of themselves. 


Ogden, page 71 

It is well known that the 
Opossum, at its birth, is re- 
markably small; but the ae- 
count which I received from an 
intelligent farmer, of Indiana, 
in relation to this particular, 
is almost incredible. This ae- 
count, however, seems to be 
supported, analogically by the 
testimony of naturalists. The 
young of the Marmose, a spe- 
cies of the Opossum, is when 
first born, not larger than a 
bean. This animal has two lon- 
gitudinal folds of skin, in which 
her young are comfortably kept 
until they acquire strength 
enough to take eare of them 


selves, 


At times in his plagiarizing Ogden is careful to bring the ex- 
tracts copied down to date. Frequently, however, he is indiffer- 
ent to, if not ignorant of, developments which had oceurred sub- 
sequent to the publication of the work copied. A good illustra- 
tion of both these points is afforded by the opening lines of Let- 
ter v, devoted to Illinois. ‘*The State of Illinois,’’ writes Og- 
den, ‘‘lies west of Indiana, and was formerly ineluded in it. 
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Its latitude on the north is the same as that of Ohio and Indiana, 
forty-one degrees fifty minutes.’’ This passage is copied from 
the section of Miller’s pamphlet headed ‘‘Illinois Territory.’’ 
Miller wrote in 1818, the same year as the admission of Illinois 
to statehood. Ogden, writing in 1823, makes the change in Mil- 
ler’s statements necessitated by the altered political status of II- 
linois, but, ignorant of the change made in its northern boundary 
by the enabling act of 1818, copies without change Miller’s state- 
ment that this boundary is the same as that of Ohio and Indiana. 

That errors should be committed in the course of so much 
copying is not strange. It is some of these apparently trivial 
lapses, indeed, that afford the strongest presumption that Og- 
den never in fact made the pretended tour. The town of ‘‘Smith- 
field’’ at the mouth of the Cumberland River, to which he gives 
so malodorous a reputation, would scarcely have been misnamed 
had Ogden actually visited the place.*® A more glaring error 
occurs in connection with the description of Illinois. Harding 
had deseribed the prairies of Illinois,*® and, in another place, the 
narrow strip of land along the Mississippi known as the Ameri- 
can Bottom.*' Ogden, thinking, evidently, that the two deserip- 
tions applied to the same region, copied them both,** with an ad- 
dition of his own which renders it evident that he had not him- 
self visited either region. ‘‘It is from the mouth of the Kas- 
kaskia, to the mouth of Wood Creek, a distance of nearly one 
hundred miles, on the eastern shore of the Mississippi that these 
prairie or American bottom lands * are to be found.’’ Proceed- 
ing, the author says this part of the state is generally known as 
the ‘‘St. Gamie country.’’ The editor of the Early Western 
Travels suggests that he must have intended to say ‘‘St. 
Clair.’’** In fact he intended to copy Harding — and succeed- 

29 Letters from the West, 29. The actual name of the town was Smithland. The 
author copies this passage from Evans’ Tour, 176. 

30 ‘* This country possesses large and extensive savannas or prairies, so called, re- 
sembling large flat plains — here the traveler is struck with wonder and amazement 
—-here he may, in many places, travel from the rising of the sun to its going down, 
without once having a hillock or tree presented to his eye — nothing but grass of a 
luxuriant growth, waving in the breeze.’’ Harding, Tour, 8. 

31 [bid., 10, 11. 

32 Letters, 47-49. 

33 Not italicized in the original. 

34 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 19:58, n. 45. 
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ed in his intention, for Harding had made the same statement.* 
Another type of error incident to Ogden’s methods of copying, 
proceeds from his custom of fitting the description copied to an- 
other place or situation than that to which its author originally 
applied it. In his picture of Cincinnati, Dr. Drake undertook to 
portray the state of society of that city... Ogden copied the en- 
tire description in his letter on Ohio,” without any intimation to 
the reader that his description of the society of Ohio as a whole 
was intended by its real author to apply only to the metropolis 
of the state. In similar fashion, a single instance, given by 
Stoddard, of depravity on the part of a slaveholder of Louisiana, 
is made by Ogden to apply to southern slaveholders generally. 
The practical effect of this perversion of the original statement 
can readily be seen from the citation which follows: 


Stoddard, page 340 Ogden, page 120 
Louisiana presents at least The American slave states 


one instance of melancholy de- present at least one instance of 
pravity; the father disposed awful depravity; the father dis- 
of several of his children as poses of his children as slaves, 
slaves, together with their together with the mother. 
mother. 

Space forbids to describe the author’s crowning achievement, 
that of changing a woman into a man.** That he continued his 
peculiar methods of literary composition to the end will suffi- 
ciently appear from the fact that the twelve concluding pages of 
the work, devoted to a diseussion of slavery, and purporting to 
have been written by Ogden originally for the New Bedford 
Gazette * were in fact copied, with more or less accuracy, from 
Stoddard’s Louisiana.””. That Ogden’s Letters is a work quite 
without merit, historical or otherwise, has been, I think, suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. The judgment passed in it concerning 
Father Hennepin,“ may not unfairly be applied to Ogden him- 

35 Tour, 11. 

36 Drake, Picture of Cincinnati, 166-168. 

37 Letters, 96-99. 

38 Compare Harding, Tour, 10, and Ogden, Letters, 52. 

39 Letters, 126, concluding ‘‘note.’’ 


40 Stoddard, Louisiana, 331-343. 
41 Letters, 38. This was really written, originally, by Stoddard. 
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self: ‘‘*he has gained little credit in Canada; the name of honour 
they give him there is, — the great liar; he writes of what he 
saw in places where he never was.”’ 

Mivo M. Quatre 


State HistoricaL Society or Wisconsin 
MapIson 
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THE DISPERSION OF THE AMERICAN TORIES ' 


Norfolk and Charleston, Savannah and St. Augustine, Phila- 
delphia and New York, Boston, Penobscot, Fort Niagara and 
Detroit were, during their days of occupation by the British, the 
most important centers to which were drawn, as by powerful 
magnets, those elements of the colonial population which were 
forced out of their various localities by the intolerance and con- 
flict of a struggle that was marked by the characteristics of 
civil war both in the populous sections and in the back country. 
The list of such centers might be greatly lengthened by inelud- 
ing those Canadian towns and villages that were near enough 
to our northern frontier to be used by the English as military 
posts and magazines, and by the same token were accessible to 
numbers of fugitive adherents of the crown whose zeal found 
vent in joining loyalist regiments. But the loyalist regiments 
in Canada would have filled but slowly, if they had depended 
entirely on voluntary enlistments. From various posts recruit- 
ing officers were sent into the enemy’s country to bring in Tory 
groups to be armed and employed on marauding and rescue ex- 
peditions. In these ways not less than ten corps of American 
loyalists, several of which reached a maximum of five hundred 
or six hundred men, were formed and maintained throughout 
the Revolution in what was called the Northern or Canadian 
Division. 

Large numbers of these recruits proceeded northwards by 
way of the Hudson River and Lake Champlain to one or another 
of the chain of posts along the Richelieu. Not all loyalists, 
however, followed this direct course: many entered Canada 
along routes, of which there were five in general use, running 
from the Hudson to points between Oswego and Montreal, the 
refugees being quartered at various places on both sides of the 
river St. Lawrence. Not infrequently the recruiting agents led 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Charleston, South Carolina, December 30, 1913. 
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in women and children with the men, some arriving, we are told, 
‘*in a state of nakedness and great want.’’ In other instances 
families were brought in under flags of truce, a system that was 
in operation on Lake Champlain from the fall of 1778 if not 
earlier, and was regularly employed throughout the remainder 
of the contest. As the British were in control of the lake, their 
vessels and bateaux were in constant requisition for the convey- 
ance of aggregations of families from Pointe au Fer, Mill Bay, 
Skenesborough, Crown Point, and other convenient places to St. 
John, north of the lake, whence they were sent under guidance 
to various localities in the province of Quebee to join husbands 
and fathers from whom they had been separated for longer or 
shorter periods. Sometimes these fatherless groups braved the 
severities of the winter season in order to reach the goal of 
safety and loyalty where fugitive or exiled kindred already 
awaited them. 

Many of these refugees were from Charlotte and Tryon coun- 
ties and the city of Albany in New York state, while a smaller 
proportion came from New England. Not a few — probably no 
less than 1800 —had enlisted under Burgoyne, but had been 
left at the catastrophe to look after themselves. In truth, Bur- 
goyne blamed his Tory contingent for his defeat, and completely 
ignored it in his articles of capitulation. This deliberate neg- 
lect was partly remedied by the Tories themselves, for, the 
night before the surrender at Saratoga, some of them decided 
to make their escape, and struck out through the woods or fol- 
lowed the Indian paths to Canada. Others, however, awaited 
the formal capitulation, and consequently did not find another 
opportunity of getting to the desired haven for weeks or months 
afterward. As Burgoyne carried with him blank commissions 
under which to enrol new regiments of refugees, and as he de- 
tached Baum’s men in order to fill these regiments, his treat- 
ment of the loyalists must be regarded as reprehensible to the 
last degree. 

Later on, expeditions were sent out for the express purpose 
of rescuing parties of loyalists from hostile communities. At 
least three such expeditions were authorized by Governor Hal- 
dimand for the year 1780. Two of these were led by Sir John 
Johnson who delivered 150 loyalists from the Mohawk Valley 
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on his first incursion but was thwarted by the Americans on his 
second, the Tories being confined in the forts while the danger 
lasted. The third expedition, under Majors Carleton and 
Houghton, succeeded in bringing in a number of families from 
south of Lake George, in whose train others followed, ineluding 
one group of ‘‘about 230 souls.’’* These and the other ex 
pedients of border warfare produced results as unmistakable 
as they were dreadful: they finally reduced the border lands 
to a state of desolation. A year and a half before the close of 
the war it was estimated that Tryon County alone had lost two- 
thirds of its inhabitants, of whom 613 were reported as having 
deserted. Of those remaining, 380 were widows with a propor 
tionate number of fatherless children. The number of farms 
left uncultivated was placed at 12,000... In Mareh, 1783, the 
single district of Montreal, which lay just north of New York 
state, contained its maximum number of refugees (not inelud- 
ing enlisted loyalists), namely, 1,700, who were distributed at 
17 posts and magazines within the district. During the follow- 
ing summer, fleets of transports sailed up the river St. Law- 
rence on their way from New York City to Quebec, bearing over 
1,300 more. Seven hundred of the latter were sent on to Sorel, 
a fortified place at the mouth of the Richelieu, where they re 
mained until lands could be assigned them for permanent set 
tlement. This took place during the year 1784. A census of 
that year shows that approximately 5,500 disbanded troops and 
loyalists received grants in the province of Quebec. Of these 
about one-fourth were settled east of the St. Lawrence, that is, 
at 3 posts on the Richelieu, and on the eastern and southern 
shores of the Gaspé Peninsula. Most of the others, or about 
3,000 married and single men, were sent up the St. Lawrence, 
being assigned lands in a series of townships laid out for them 
west of Montreal in what is now the province of Ontario. The 
residue either scattered among the older communities or, despite 
the opposition of Haldimand, located on seigniorial lands along 
the Vermont frontier. Immigration continued during the sub- 


2See the author’s paper on ‘‘The American Loyalists in the Eastern Seigniories 


and Townships of the Province of Quebec,’’ in Royal Society of Canada, Trans 
actions, 1913. 


3F. W. Halsey, The Old New York Frontier, 1614-1800 (New York, 1901), 313. 
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sequent years, the English population in Lower Canada reach- 
ing about 20,000 by 1791, due chiefly to the influx of loyalists. 

The process of segregating this element from New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and eastern New York, which was performed by the 
military posts of Lower Canada, was duplicated for the back 
country by Fort Niagara and Detroit. At Fort Niagara this 
process began soon after Captain John Butler arrived there 
from Montreal in November, 1775, accompanied by several other 
refugees from Tryon County. As a devoted loyalist, an ex- 
perienced leader of war parties, and an interpreter at Indian 
councils, Butler was well qualified to transform Niagara into a 
hotbed of Toryism, to help win the active support of the Six 
Nation Indians, and conduct operations against the border set- 
tlements. From among the loyalists who took shelter at the fort 
and those brought in by his emissaries, he began the organiza- 
tion of a corps of rangers, which the authorities at Quebee de- 
cided should consist of 8 companies. Despite losses and ocea- 
sional desertions, he had 6 full companies enrolled by December, 
1778. Two months later (February 12) over 1,300 persons were 
drawing rations at Fort Niagara, of whom 445 were Indians and 
64 were members of ‘‘distressed families,’’ chiefly from the Mo- 
hawk Valley. After Sullivan’s raid up the Genesee River, the 
number of savages at the post increased to more than 5,000 (Sep- 
tember 21, 1779), and as Sullivan had destroyed 40 Indian vil- 
lages with their fields of maize, 3,000 of these aboriginees found 
themselves homeless and dependent on Niagara for clothing and 
provisions all winter. A scarcity of supplies, the severity of the 
season, and starvation brought the only relief possible to many. 
Another consequence of Sullivan’s raid appears to have been 
the approximate completion of Butler’s Rangers, notwithstand- 
ing the earlier casualties in every company. If space permitted, 
I might tell further of the constant arrival of fugitives at the 
fort from various quarters, including the Ohio country. Suffice 
it to say that on October 1, 1783, there were 2,000 troops, loyal- 
ists, and Indians at Niagara, of whom about one-half were loy- 
alists.* 


4E. Cruikshank, Butler’s Rangers and the Settlement of Niagara (Welland, 
1893), 27 et se.; F. H. Severance, Old Trails on the Niagara Frontier (2d ed., 
Cleveland, 1903), 56 et seq. 
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This number probably did not include the inhabitants of a 
refugee settlement which had been begun 3 years before by 
Haldimand’s instructions on the west side of the Niagara River. 
That settlement was still small, numbering scarcely more than a 
hundred persons at the beginning of December, 1783... In June 
of the following year, Butler’s regiment was disbanded and the 
little colony opposite the fort suddenly gained a population of 
620 rangers and others.* By the end of another twelvemonth the 
increase amounted to 20 per cent more, or a total of 770... Mean- 
while, before the close of the year 1784, most of the Six Nations, 
or Iroquois Confederacy, had removed to the reservation which 
had been set apart for them along the Grand River. This lay 
west of the Niagara colony, its settlers numbering about 1,000, 
not counting a few disbanded soldiers who made their homes 
among the Indians. Another reservation, situated on the north 
side of Lake Ontario near Cataraqui (now Kingston), was oe- 
cupied by a part of the Mohawk tribe. 

For the expanse of country at the west end of Lake Erie, De- 
troit served the same purposes during the period as Fort Niaga- 
ra at the east end: it was the center of tribal gatherings, the 
asylum of Tory refugees, and the source of successive raids into 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia. In March, 1777, Sir Henry Ham- 
ilton, the lieutenant governor at Detroit, was empowered to raise 
as many loyalists and savages as possible to send out against 
the neighboring communities. From this time may be dated the 
embodiment of the corps known as the ‘‘Detroit Volunteers,’’ 
which gained leadership on the arrival, in 1778, of Simon Girty, 
Matthew Elliot, and Alexander McKee, all of whom were fugi- 
tives from Fort Pitt. Girty in particular was the instigator of 
war parties in which the Wyandot and other tribes codperated 
with the royalists in harrying the frontier and gathering in 
adherents of the crown. When peace returned the colonization 
of the region east of the Detroit River followed. The officers 
commanding the king’s ships on Lake Erie were soon authorized 
to transport free of expense such disbanded loyalists as chose to 
settle at the mouth of the river just named. At the same time 


5 Canadian Archives, B. 169: 1. 
6 Canadian Archives, B. 168: 38-41. 
7 Ibid. 
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McKee, Girty, and a few others, including Captain William Cald- 
well of Butler’s Rangers, secured from the Ottawa Indians deeds 
to Colchester and Gosfield townships (known as ‘*‘The Two Con- 
nected Townships’’) on the lake front and opened them to col- 
onization. Under the rule that grants of this sort could be 
made only by the crown, the Indians were induced to reconvey 
these districts to the Canadian government; and in 1788, Major 
Mathews, who had been sent from Quebee to Detroit for the 
purpose, laid out the two townships in 109 lots, and confirmed 
the original squatters in their possessions, although the final ad- 
justment was not reached until five years later. During this 
period a land board, whose members were chiefly American loy- 
alists, was in control, carrying on surveys on Lake Erie and the 
Detroit and Thames rivers, correcting conflicting claims and 
making grants. Those who were to have participated in the 
formation of ‘‘The New Settlement’’ in the townships on the 
lake were to have received provisions and tools, like loyalist set- 
tlers elsewhere ; but long delays discouraged many, and the pro- 
moters of the settlement were foreed to witness the return of 
perhaps a hundred or more to the states. Others, who had 
drawn lots in The Two Connected Townships, preferred to lo- 
cate on the River Thames, where the soil was of a better qual- 
ity. Thus, the land board of the district of Hesse had plenty 
to do in dealing with the accumulation of nearly 300 petitions 
that were before it in 1791. The New Settlement began about 
five miles east of the Detroit River and extended for a distance 
three times as great along Lake Erie. The region next to the 
river remained for a time unsettled, partly because of its marshy 
character and partly on account of doubtful claims. In Janu- 
ary, 1793, however, Lieutenant Governor Simeoe and his council 
took action constituting this tract the township of Malden and 
granting it to McKee, Elliot, and Caldwell, while at the same 
time confirming the possession of those settlers who had already 
made improvements there.* 

In the spring of 1791, when Patrick MeNiff, deputy surveyor 
at Detroit, laid out four townships on the River Thames, two on 
each side of the stream, he found twenty-eight families already 


8 A. Fraser, Third Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario, 
1905 (Toronto, 1906), 222, 223. 
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there. These people appear not to have been molested, presum- 
ably on account of their previous adherence and services to the 
crown, and by February, 1793, the land board had granted certifi- 
cates for all the lots surveyed in this region, extending to two and 
one-half townships in length. Among those who found homes 
here and in The New Settlement was a considerable group of 
Butler’s men. Other refugees took up lands along the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers, and in localities nearby. The trials of these 
people in obtaining lands is illustrated by the experience of 
Frederick Arnold, who chose lots for himself and his son on the 
Thames at the time of the survey, but testified before the land 
board in the fall of the same year (1791) that these lots had been 
occupied by others. He also testified that he had brought in 
twenty-five families in 1784, none of whom had yet been able to 
‘*procure an establishment on the King’s waste lands’’ and were 
threatening to return to the states.° 

Another movement of loyalists into the Lake Erie region that 
ean be definitely traced resulted in the colonization of Long 
Point. As early as September, 1792, Lieutenant Governor Sim- 
coe proposed a plan for a military settlement here, stating that 
those to be brought in should be brave and determined loyalists. 
Although this project was approved by the British government 
several years later, it was frustrated by Governor General Dor- 
chester who objected on the score of the needless expense in- 
volved. Meantime, a few squatters, mostly loyalists, had wan- 
dered in and, finding the region to their taste, had cleared farms 
for themselves to which they were not able to secure legal title. 
It was not, indeed, until Simeoe had departed for England (in 
1796) that proclamations were issued inviting settlers into this 
district, and appealing especially to the United Empire loyal- 
ists. The immigrants who responded were chiefly of this class 
from Lower Canada and New Brunswick, the great majority 
having lived in the latter province for a decade or longer. Some 
came by land, following the Indian trails; but most of them came 
in open boats, coasting along the northern shores of Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie. If courage and determination were deemed 
necessary qualifications for the pioneers of Norfolk County, 
surely these qualities cannot be denied to the forty-seven fami- 


* Fraser, Third Report Bureau of Archives, 152. 
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lies who are known to have made the long and hazardous jour- 
ney to Long Point between the years 1792 and 1812 and to have 
distributed themselves throughout five of its townships.’’ 
Before 1783 there had been but little settlement in Upper Can- 
ada; but the closing year of the Revolution witnessed the arri- 
val in this section of 10,000 loyalists; during 1784 this popula- 
tion doubled, and by 1791 it was estimated at 25,000. The ree- 
ords of the land office of Ontario indicate that no less than 
3,200,000 acres had been granted to this class of people who had 
settled in Upper Canada before 1787." It is, of course, signi- 
ficant that in 1791 Parliament passed the Constitutional Act sep- 
arating the western province from the old province of Quebec. 
If now we turn to those towns on the Atlantic coast which the 
British held for longer or shorter periods, we find that they also 
were the asylums of refugees, a fact made clear as they were 
successively evacuated. There were, to be sure, flights of in- 
dividuals and families in considerable numbers from these coast 
towns from 1774 on. When Judge Samuel Curwen, a refugee 
from Salem, Massachusetts, arrived in London in July, 1775, 
he found — to use his own words — ‘‘an army of New England- 
ers’’ already there. A month later he wrote to another fugitive 
from Massachusetts, who with wife and children had gone to 
Halifax, that the ‘‘army”’ of exiles in London were ‘‘lamenting 
their own and their country’s unhappy fate.’’ ’* Evidently, then, 
the English metropolis was already a city of refuge for many 
American loyalists, and Halifax was beginning to shelter some of 
the same class. Only seven months later, however, the capital of 
Nova Scotia was to experience such a visitation of refugees as 
London itself had probably not yet experienced ; for when Howe’s 
fleet sailed from Boston in March, 1776, it was accompanied by 
over eleven hundred hapless exiles. As Lieutenant Govern- 
or Oliver had carefully estimated the number of loyalists 
under his charge towards the end of the previous January 
at ‘‘upwards of 2,000,’’ we may fairly suppose that many an- 
ticipated the evacuation by an earlier departure to Nova Scotia, 


10 Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 2: 43-47, 68, 69. 

11 Fraser, Third Report Bureau of Archives, passim. 

12 Samuel Curwen, Journal and Letters (G. A. Ward, ed. — New York, 1845), 31, 
34. 
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to Penobscot, or to Great Britain. Three weeks after the ar- 
rival of the Boston contingent in Halifax, Oliver wrote to Lord 
George Germain of the colonial office describing the distressing 
situation of his protégés in Nova Scotia, foreed as they were to 
pay ‘‘six fold the usual Rent’? for miserable lodgings and 
‘‘more than double the former price for every Necessary of 
Life.’’ Such relief as could be had came only from the abund- 
ant supply of fish in the harbor and the issuance of fuel and pro- 
visions to loyalists as well as soldiers. The result was that 
many of the principal refugees applied to Howe forthwith for a 
passage to Europe at the expense of government, and were 
promised the first transport that could be spared for the pur- 
pose.’* Ample evidence shows that various companies of Bos- 
tonians sailed from this port for England at different times, 
their successive arrivals being recorded by Curwen and by 
Hutchinson, the refugee governor of Massachusetts, from early 
in June to near the close of July, 1776. Philadelphia, at its 
evacuation, witnessed the departuré of almost three times the 
number carried by Howe to Halifax. So great was the con- 
course of inhabitants which withdrew from this place that the 
fleet in the Delaware could accommodate none of the evacuating 
troops, who took up the line of march for New York City. The 
fleet sailed for the same destination, which was already the 
mecca of persecuted loyalists, northern and southern, and re- 
mained so throughout the war.’* 

For some time William Knox, a Georgia loyalist who was 
under-secretary in the colonial office in London, had cherished 
the plan of establishing a separate province for these proscribed 
fellow countrymen of his; and at length, in September, 1778, 
General Clinton was ordered to secure a post on the Penobscot 
River as the first step to that end. In the following June and 
July, the post was duly established and soon became, in the 
picturesque language of the Massachusetts leaders, a *‘ viperine 


13 R. Frothingham, History of the Siege of Boston (Boston, 1849), 311, 312; 
Lieutenant Governor Thomas Oliver to the Earl of Dartmouth, Public Record Office, 
Colonial Office, 5.21:297; Lieutenant Governor Oliver to Lord George Germain, Hal 
ifax, April 21, 1776, ibid., 5.21: 159. 

14 Siebert, The Flight of American Loyalists to the British Isles (Columbus, 1911), 
6, 7. : 

15 Tbid., 8, 9. 
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nest’’ which they tried to destroy, though without success. The 
fortress attracted Tories and their kindred from Maine and 
Massachusetts, became crowded to overflowing, and a village 
of substantial cottages, with wharves and stores, sprang up un- 
der its shadow. When the contest ended, Massachusetts was 
able to obtain by the unyielding diplomacy of her son, John 
Adams, what she had not secured by military siege: Penobscot 
was surrendered by the British, and a hundred and fifty families, 
together with part of the garrison, were removed to Passama- 
quoddy Bay, there to be joined by various associations of loy- 
alists from New York and elsewhere. As most of these groups 
were still within disputed territory, a boundary question arose 
which was not solved for many years.’® Knox’s scheme of a 
loyalist province failed, it is true, but it is also true that the 
people who were its beneficiaries participated in the settlement 
and organization of a greater loyalist province a little to the 
eastward of the one proposed, namely, the province of New 
Brunswick. 

At the time when Passamaquoddy was settled, New Bruns- 
wick was still a part of Nova Scotia, and as such shared with 
that province in the great immigration from New York. <Ac- 
cording to the official enumeration of the British commissary 
general, dated November 24, 1783, 29,244 persons sailed from 
that port for various parts of Nova Scotia." Of this number 
about 12,000, including 11 royalist corps, settled north of the 
Bay of Fundy; and before another year elapsed sueceeded in 
having that region erected into an independent province. Mean- 
while, the remaining or peninsular portion of Nova Scotia gained 
17,300 colonists, all from New York, besides 5,000 or more from 
other quarters. Their settlements, of which upwards of a score 
may be counted, took form chiefly along the southern shore of 
the peninsula; and a large part of the lumber, with which they 

168. F. Batchelder, The Life and Surprising Adventures of John Nutting, Cam- 
bridge Loyalist (Cambridge, 1912); G. A. Wheeler, Castine, Past and Present, the 
Ancient Settlement of Pentagdet, and the Modern Town (Boston, 1896), 311-313; 
Maine Historical Society, Collections, ser. 2, vol. 1: 395-400; W. F. Ganong, ‘‘A 
Monograph of the Evolution of the Boundaries of the Province of New Brunswick,’’ 
in Royal Society of Canada, Transactions, ser. 2, vol. 7, see. 2. 


17 Fraser, Second Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario, 
1904 (Toronto, 1905), 11. 
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built their habitations, was supplied by the industry and com- 
mercial enterprise of their fellow exiles at Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Only a few hundreds of the southern loyalists went to the 
maritime provinces. The early reverses which the British suf- 
fered in Virginia sent Governor Dunmore and numbers of his 
sympathizers aboard the shipping at Norfolk in December, 
1775. After a delay of nearly eight months the crowded vessels 
set sail for various destinations, one for Glasgow, others for 
England, and still others for Antigua, Bermuda, and East 
Florida. About the same time refugees from the Carolinas and 
Georgia began finding their way into the two Floridas, many 
taking service in the provincial regiments there. At length, 
in July and December, 1782, the evacuations of Savannah and 
Charleston, respectively, took place. Three months after the 
former event a census showed that the population of East Flor- 
ida had been nearly doubled by the influx of 3,340 whites and 
blacks from Georgia, exclusive of those who had arrived before 
the evacuation. Simultaneously with this census, numbers of 
loyalists, military and civilian, began embarking from Charles- 
ton for St. Augustine, among these being the North and South 
Carolina regiments and a body of merchants and planters. Then, 
on December 14, came the formal evacuation of Charleston, with 
the result of the sudden trebling of the population of Kast Flor- 
ida; and by May, 1783 (according to the figures of General Me- 
Arthur, who was in command in that province) it quadrupled, 
reaching a total of 16,000, of whom MeArthur estimated 5,400 
were whites and 9,600, blacks. In the meantime, the merchants 
who had come in were accommodated with houses in St. Augus- 
tine, the planters were placed on unoccupied lands in the ecoun- 
try, and a little town sprang up at the bluff on St. John’s River. 
As provisions and tools were badly needed the authorities ex- 
erted themselves to furnish these supplies. 

Thus far, in considering the withdrawal of the British from 
Charleston and Savannah I have accounted for less than half 
of the numbers who left these two ports, for in each case less 
than half went to East Florida Of the 7,000 who sailed from 
Savannah, Governor Wright, other officers, and part of the gar- 
rison disembarked at Charleston; General Alured Clark and 
part of the British regulars sailed for New York, and the re- 
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mainder — loyalists and their Negroes — proceeded to Jamaica. 
Of the 9,121 persons, white and black, who left Charleston (not 
counting the troops) nearly 3,900 embarked for Jamaica; 470, 
for Halifax, and smaller numbers for St. Lucia, England, and 
New York. The Georgians and Carolinians who settled in 
Jamaica were joined by other refugees from Honduras and the 
Mosquito Coast, from Pensacola and St. Augustine, from New 
York City, and after 1785 from Shelburne in Nova Seotia. The 
fact that Jamaica made a gain of 11,500 white inhabitants alone 
between the years 1775 and 1787 is explained in no small degree 
by the continual inflow of American loyalists during that period. 
Several of the smaller islands of the British West Indies (St. 
Lucia, St. Christopher, Antigua, and probably others) experi- 
enced accessions that were relatively large for them. 

The conquest of West Florida by the Spanish in May, 1781, 
resulted in the departure of many of its provincial defenders to 
New York City and of a few to Jamaica, as already mentioned. 
After the treaty of Versailles, by which both East and West 
Florida were ceded to Spain and the Bahamas were obtained in 
exchange, the loyalists in the eastern province were left only the 
choice between submitting to Spanish rule and preserving their 
fealty by withdrawing to a British possession. What was more 
natural, then, than that the Bahamas should be regarded as the 
true Land of Canaan by the thousands awaiting a second or even 
a third expatriation in East Florida. But this did not prove to 
be the case. The loyalists did not propose to pass through the 
ordeal of another general exodus without adequate knowledge 
of their destination in advance. Meanwhile, two shiploads de- 
parted for England. At length, in the fall of 1783, Lieutenant 
Wilson of the engineers was dispatched from St. Augustine to 
make the round of the Bahama Islands and report on their avail- 
ability for colonization. His report was reassuring: it ascribed 
their uncultivated condition to the indolence of the inhabitants, 
who it declared contented themselves with whatever nature pro- 
duced by her unaided efforts. The opportune arrival of some 
government transports (September 12) started the movement, 
and from that time a steady stream of refugees poured into the 
Bahamas, unoccupied lands being granted them free of quit 
rents for ten years. Upwards of fifteen hundred persons 
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from St. Augustine engaged to settle on Great Abaco Js 
land, and we know that an almost equal number embarked at 
New York for the same place in August and September, 1783. 
New Providence, Cat, Long, and Crooked islands, and doubtless 
others, profited by this migration; but it is difficult to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the total increase of the Bahama popula 
tion due to this movement. A committee of the House of As 
sembly of the islands reported in 1789 that the inerease for the 
years 1784 and 1785 amounted to twelve hundred loyalists and 
thirty-six hundred colored people, the latter brought in by the 
former; but we are not informed how many came in during 1783. 
Perhaps it is safe to say that the Bahamas gained between six 
thousand and seven thousand of both races as the result of the 
exodus from the mainland.’* It has been estimated that before 
1783 England received about two thousand from New York 
alone;’® but it should not be forgotten that other American 
ports, both northern and southern, together contributed certain 
ly no less a number before the war closed, and that needy Tories 
from over the sea continued to seek financial relief in London 
for some years after the war. In this paper only casual refer 
ence has been made to the political and other effects of the dis 
persion of the American loyalists. Without attempting to dis 
cuss this subject at the present time, it must suffice to say mere 
ly that the accession of these people marked an epoch in the his 
tory of Jamaica and the Bahainas, the maritime provinces, and 
Lower and Upper Canada. Their work was essentially that of 
sturdy pioneers and political organizers; and, while their strain 
lasts, England need have no fears concerning the loyalty of her 
American provinces. 
Wiceer H. Sreser1 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 
CoLuMBUS 


18 Siebert, ‘‘Legacy of the American Revolution to the British West Indies and 
Bahamas’’ (Ohio State University, Bulletin, 17, no. 27 [Columbus, 1913}). 


19 A, C. Flick, Loyalism in New York during the American Revolution (New 
York, 1901), 








WILLIAM WALKER’S DESIGNS ON CUBA 


Although William Walker is generally designated as a ‘‘ Nica- 
raguan filibuster,’’ this term is not adequately descriptive of the 
famous American soldier of fortune. Nicaragua, it is true, was 
the chief theater of his operations; but his ambitious designs 
caused him to extend his activities far beyond the bounds of that 
petty republic. His motives in going to Central America upon a 
filibustering expedition have been variously interpreted. Some 
writers have regarded him merely as a tool of slavery propa- 
gandists in the southern states, basing their assumption upon 
the fact that he was a southern man and that he repealed the 
laws against slavery shortly after his accession to the presi- 
deney of Nicaragua.’ Many of his contemporaries, however, re- 
garded him as the agent of a coterie of American capitalists, 
who planned to use the adventurer to further their interests on 
the isthmus.’ Such an opinion arose from the fact that as soon 
as Walker made himself master of the state he annulled the 
charter of the Accessory Transit Company, a shipping concern 
then dominated by Cornelius Vanderbilt and enjoying a monop- 
oly of all the transportation business between California and 
the Atlantic states that went by way of Nicaragua, and that he 
bestowed the former privileges and the confiscated property of 
this corporation upon two of Vanderbilt’s business rivals, 
Charles Morgan and Cornelius K. Garrison.’ Others, who held 
so high an opinion of Walker’s character and ability that they 
could not regard him as the catspaw of politicians or of Wall 
Street manipulators, looked upon him as the emulator of Sam 

1 This, for instance, is the view expressed by Professor Lindley Miller Keasbey in 
his Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine (New York, 1896), 246. After de- 


scribing the collapse of the Walker enterprise he sums up the events by saying: ‘‘ The 
slavery question was at the bottom of it all.’’ 

2 New York Herald, November 29, 1856; Wheeler Scrapbook, 4:200 (one of a col 
lection of scrapbooks in the Library of Congress containing newspaper clippings col 
lected by John H. Wheeler, minister to Nicaragua while Walker was in that country). 

3 The details of this transaction have been given by the writer in an article in the 
American Historical Review, 10:792-811, entitled ‘‘ William Walker and the Steam- 
ship Corporation in Nicaragua.’’ 
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Houston in Texas, and thought that he was planning to ameri- 
ecanize Nicaragua and secure its admission into the Union as a 
state. This last opinion was prevalent even among Walker’s 
most trusted officers, and indicates the slight extent to which he 
confided his real motives to others. At a social gathering in 
Granada on August 15, 1856, after the Americans had been in 
the country for more than a year, a number of the toasts pro- 
posed indicate that the foremost of the filibusters were still in 
utter ignorance of the ultimate object of their activities. One 
officer, for instance, proposed this toast: ‘‘To General Walker. 
May he live to see Nicaragua annexed to the United States.’’ 
Another followed with: ‘‘The American Eagle. May she drop 
her feathers on Nicaragua.’’* By a strange coincidence, only 
three days before this affair, in a confidential note to his envoy 
to England, the filibuster chieftain had strongly repudiated any 
idea of annexation to the United States. 

What, then, were Walker’s real motives? Briefly, he planned 
to create out of five Central American republics a strong, feder- 
ated state organized and governed on military principles; and 
after achieving this he aimed to effect the conquest of Cuba. To 
aid in the work of conquest and in the subsequent ‘‘regenera- 
tion’’ of the isthmus and island, he purposed to introduce an 
American population and to secure to it the possession of the 
land. Next he proposed to afford the new masters of the soil 
the privilege of cultivating their lands by slave labor if they so 
desired. He was doubtful indeed whether any other form of 
labor were adaptable to the tropics, and was of course not un- 
mindful of the sympathy which his slavery policy would evoke 
for his cause in the southern states. Finally, as the capstone 
of his system, he planned to make the dream of an interoceanic 
canal come true, and thus to bind his new government to the 
powerful maritime nations of the world by the strong ties of 
commerce.’ It should be added that over this tropical princi- 
pality Walker himself proposed to play the réle of dictator. 

4 El Nicaraguense (Walker’s Nicaraguan newspaper), August 16, 1856; repro 
duced in New York Herald, September 1, 1856. An incomplete file of El Nicara 
guense may be found among the Nicaraguan dispatches in the bureau of indexes and 


archives, department of state, at Washington. 


5 See Walker’s own account of his plans in his War in Nicaragua (Mobile, 1860), 
ch, 8, 
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It is impossible in a paper of this scope to discuss the details 
of these various schemes by which the filibuster hoped to make 
himself complete master of Central America, and it is the writ- 
er’s purpose to give an account of only one of Walker’s many 
projects, and one which hitherto has been generally overlooked 
or ignored, namely, his schemes for the ultimate acquisition of 
Cuba as part of his new tropical dominions. 

Walker, it will be reealled, sailed for Nicaragua from San 
Francisco with a band of followers on May 4, 1855, in response 
to an invitation from the leader of one of the factions then wag 
ing civil war in that republie to come and aid in the fight. For 
the first few months after his arrival he met with indifferent 
success, and would probably have soon succumbed to his adver 
sities had not Cornelius K. Garrison, the San Francisco man. 
ager of the Accessory Transit Company, signified his willing- 
ness to aid the Americans in securing a permanent foothold in 
the country. After receiving these assurances, Walker took 
possession of one of the company’s steamers used for conveying 
passengers across Lake Nicaragua, and by a coup de main on 
October 13 captured the city of Granada, which was then the 
capital of the republic and the stronghold of the opposing fac- 
tion. By this bold stroke he became practically master of the 
state. Through his influence peace was made and a provisiona! 
government was established in which both factions were repre- 
sented. Patricio Rivas, a man of rather neutral character, and 
therefore unobjectionable to both sides, became provisional pres- 
ident, while the real power lay in the hands of Walker, now be- 
come commander in chief of the army of Nicaragua. 

This sudden success of the American adventurers aroused the 
greatest interest in all parts of the United States, and created 
no little enthusiasm for Walker and his followers. Nearly every 
steamer that cleared for Nicaragua from San Francisco, New 
York, or New Orleans carried a large number of recruits for 
service in Walker’s army,° and his ultimate success in whatever 

® Manuscript in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state: Central 
America, Notes from Department, 1; Notes to Department, 1; 34 Congress, 1 Session, 
Senate Executive Document 68; San Francisco Alta California, December 6, 21, 1855; 


Wheeler Serapbook, 5: passim; the New York Herald, Times, and Tribune for Decem 
ber, 1855, and January, 1856. 
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designs he then contemplated seemed assured — at least accord- 
ing to the American point of view. 

No one read these accounts of his triumphs on the. Central 
American isthmus with greater interest than Don Domingo de 
Goicouria, a cultured and highly respected Cuban revolutionist, 
then residing in New York City. He was the son of a well to do 
Cuban merchant, and had lived in England during his early 
manhood as agent of his father’s business. Here he imbibed 
liberal sympathies which later caused him to be deported to 
Spain by the captain general of Cuba. Shortly thereafter he 
came to the United States, and resided for a time in Mississippi, 
where in 1849-1852 he worked with Lopez in planning the libera- 
tion of his native island. Lopez made his invasion of Cuba 
against Goicouria’s advice, and the disastrous outeome revealed 
the soundness of the latter’s judgment. In 1853 Goicouria be- 
came associated with General John A. Quitman in a new ex- 
pedition planned on a much larger seale, but destined to be still- 
horn. At the time of Walker’s invasion of Niearagua Goicouria 
was in New York, where he lived in handsome style, and with 
his amiable, conciliatory manners and plain common sense won 
a large number of friends. He was then fifty-six years old and 
wore a long flowing grey beard, which he is said to have vowed 
never to shave until his native country was freed from the Span- 
ish yoke. He did not desire that Cuba should follow the ex- 
ample of the Central American states, but thought that its best 
interests lay in annexation to the American Union. 

Walker’s enterprise in Nicaragua especially interested the 
Cuban patriot, because it seemed to offer an opportunity to in- 
vade Cuba from a better vantage point than could be secured 
in the United States. If the Cuban volunteers could be trans- 
ported to Nicaragua in the guise of regular passengers on the 
steamers of the Transit Company they could be mustered there 
for an invasion of the island without the interference of that 
bugbear of all filibusters, the American neutrality laws. 

Accordingly, in December, 1855, Goicouria sent an agent to 
Walker in the person of Captain Francisco Alejandro Lainé, 
who had himself achieved considerable note as a Cuban ‘‘liber- 
ator.’’ The filibuster chief listened gladly to Lainé’s proposals, 
and on January 11, 1855, he entered into a written agreement 
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with him by which Walker and Goicouria were to pool interests. 
The articles of agreement stipulated that the Cuban revolution- 
ists should amalgamate their material resources with those of 
Walker and aid him in ‘‘consolidating the peace and the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Nicaragua.’’ After this was accom- 
plished, Walker was to ‘‘assist and codperate with his person 
and with his various resources, such as men and others, in the 
eause of Cuba and in favor of her liberty.’’* Goicouria ap- 
proved the contract and prepared at once to go to Nicaragua. 
He secured two hundred and fifty recruits, mostly foreigners, 
for Walker’s service; and the American financier, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who had recently become president of the Transit 
Company, agreed to advance the cost of their passage.“ The 
steamship company was indebted to the Nicaraguan government, 
and as the amount of its debt was in dispute it was necessary 
for Vanderbilt to take some notice of whatever party was in 
power in Nicaragua and seek to obtain its good will. This ex- 
plains why the president of the Transit Company seemed so 
favorable to Walker’s enterprise. Vanderbilt, however, had two 
rivals in Charles Morgan and Cornelius K. Garrison, who were 
seeking to oust him from the control of the company, and at this 
time they had agents in Nicaragua who were urging Walker to 
use the claim against the Transit Company as a pretext for an- 
nulling its charter and confiscating its property. After this step 
had been taken a new charter was to be granted to Morgan and 
Garrison, and the confiscated property was to be turned over to 
them in return for substantial assistance which they promised to 
render the filibuster régime. Walker received their suggestions 
favorably and resolved upon the destruction of the Vanderbilt 
corporation. He was especially influenced toward this step by a 
prominent San Francisco attorney, Edmund Randolph, who had 
visited Nicaragua mainly for the purpose of urging this meas- 
ure upon the American adventurer.’ Randolph and Walker, as 

7 Lorenzo Montafar, Walker en Centro-América (Guatemala City, 1887), 208, 209. 

8 Walker, War in Nicaragua, 156, 179. 

® Edmund Randolph (1819-1861), a grandson of the Virginia statesman of the 
same name, was born in Richmond, Virginia, practiced law for a time in New Orleans, 
and in 1849 migrated to California, where he at once took a prominent position at the 


bar and served as a member of the first state legislature. He was retained in some 
of the most famous law suits of the early California days and attained much fame as 
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embryonic attorneys in New Orleans before 1850, had been close 
friends, and when they met again in San Francisco their associa- 
tion was renewed. While Walker was making his preparations 
for the expedition to Nicaragua, Randolph had given him much 
assistance and also had been active in California in securing re 
inforeements for the Americans after they had landed on the 
isthmus. It was largely due to Randolph’s influence, therefore, 
that Walker decided to throw down the gauntlet to Vanderbilt 
and link his fortunes with those of Morgan and Garrison. 

It so happened that just at the time that Walker decided to 
expel the Vanderbilt interests from Central America, the Ameri- 
ean capitalist had authorized Goicouria to draw on him for the 
cost of transporting two hundred and fifty recruits to Niearagua 
for Walker’s service. The steamer bearing these recruits and 
the steamer bringing the news of the revocation of the Transit 
Company’s charter passed each other en route. Goicouria and 
his men reached Granada on March 9, 1856, and it was with 
amazement that the Cuban patriot then learned that the filibuster 
commander had bearded Vanderbilt, a man of terrible vindie 
tiveness and with millions to spend in gratifying his passion for 
revenge. Goicouria felt that Walker had not only killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg, but had done even worse by creat 
ing a powerful enemy in the person of the owner of the fowl. 
He remained true to his promise, however, and during the com 
ing weeks gave faithful service in the war with Costa Riea, being 
commissioned as a brigadier general. About fifty other Cuban 
revolutionists joined Walker’s army, and the commander made 
of them a guard of honor. Lainé became one of Walker’s aides- 
de-camp with the rank of lieutenant colonel.'’ 

Walker on several occasions took pains to show special consid- 
eration for his Cuban allies. On July 12, 1856, when he was 
inaugurated president of Nicaragua, he delivered his address in 
English, though he could speak Spanish fairly well, and as his 
audience was composed largely of natives he gave Lainé the 
honor of following him and reading the address in the tongue 


an orator. See O. T. Shuck, Bench and Bar in California (San Franciseo, 1889), 261 


et seq.; and Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1888), 
6:679, n. 


10 Walker, War in Nicaragua, 190, 191. 
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of the people. The young Cuban performed this duty with bet- 
ter rhetorical effect than could have been shown by the new 
president."' The Cubans tried to return his favors and, on Au- 
gust 13, gave a banquet to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
victory of Lopez over the Spanish troops at Las Posas. Walker 
was the guest of honor and they toasted him effusively as ‘‘the 
hope of Cuba.’’ ** 

After the provisional government had been recognized in May, 
1856, by President Pierce, Walker gave his attention to securing 
recognition by the European powers, and in accordance with his 
usual policy of catering to the Cubans, he designated Goicouria 
as the representative of his government at the court of St. 
James.** On June 21, Goicouria left Granada for the United 
States preparatory to going to England, but with instructions 
first to use his influence in negotiating a loan in the states. He 
landed at New Orleans on July 13, but seeing no prospects there 
for the sale of bonds, he delegated the work to two agents and 
proceeded to New York, where he hoped to find a better market 
for the Nicaraguan securities. During all this time Goicouria 
had received no inkling of Walker’s final purposes, and before 
leaving New Orleans he wrote to his chief asking for information 
concerning the form of government that would eventually be 
established in Nicaragua, so that he, as Walker’s minister, could 
give proper assurances to the European governments. In doing 
this he violated none of the official proprieties, but he made the 
fatal blunder of going farther and giving the filibuster leader 
some unsought advice as to the form of government that should 
be inaugurated. He did even more and criticised the transit 
deal with Morgan and Garrison, alleging that they should not 
receive a monopoly of traffic on the San Juan River and Lake 
Niearagua, as this violated the principles of free commerce. 
He suggested that the grantees should receive only the privilege 
of handling the transisthmian traffic, for which they should pay 
in accordance with the passengers and tonnage conveyed, and 
that the revenues of the government from this source should be 
pledged as security for the contemplated loan. 

11 El Nicaraguense, July 19, 1856. 


12 Wheeler Scrapbook, 4:146. 
13 Walker, War in Nicaragua, 268. 
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On reaching New York and consulting with capitalists there, 
Goicouria became fully convinced that the loan could not be ne 
gotiated so long as Walker had to reckon with Vanderbilt as 
an enemy. Financiers declared that investments in enterprises 
which he was antagonizing were extra hazardous. The final ar 
rangements with Morgan and Garrison for inaugurating their 
new transportation service between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports by way of Nicaragua had not yet been coiapleted, and 
Randolph was still in New York in consultation with them over 
the details of the contract when Goicouria arrived. It was com 
monly reported that Randolph was to be paid handsomely for 
his part inthe deal, and the Cuban idealist was surprised and 
pained that anyone should use his friendship with Walker for 
the purpose of making money. He notified Walker that the 
new grantees could never, from their limited resources, carry 
out the agreement in any way advantageous to the cause, and 
he even went to the point of consulting his old patron Vanderbilt 
to learn whether he were not willing to reéstablish his ships in 
the Niearaguan service if his former privileges were restored. 

Vanderbilt proved amenable, and offered to advance one hun 
dred thousand dollars the day his first ship should sail for Niea 
ragua, and to pay a hundred and fifty thousand more during the 
course of the year. Goicouria was enthusiastic. Here was the 
chanee to secure the funds so greatly needed by the filibuster 
régime, and at the same time to obtain an adequate transporta 
tion service and to convert a dreaded enemy into a friend and 
patron. For all his labor and pains in this matter, however, the 
Cuban did not get so much as a ‘‘thank vou’’ from his chief. 
Walker’s reply to his proposals was frigid: ‘* You will please 
not trouble yourself further about the Transit Company. As 
to anything you say about Mr. Randolph, it is entirely thrown 
away on me. . . . As the government has given you [no] 
powers, you cannot of course promise anything in its behalf.’’ "' 

The filibuster leader thus threw away his last chance to make 
friends with Vanderbilt and redeem the greatest blunder of his 
career. Goicouria was old enough to be Walker’s father, and 
had had much greater practical experience in both filibustering 
and business. Walker could ill afford to ignore his advice, and 


14 New York Herald, November 29, 1856. 
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his rebuff to his envoy had the effect of still further embittering 
Vanderbilt, who might otherwise have championed his cause. 
The only commendable feature of this act is Walker’s loyalty to 
his friend Randolph. 

The censorious note from his chief caused Goicouria no little 
chagrin and shook his confidence in the sagacity of the filibuster. 
Just at this moment Walker’s new minister to the United States, 
Appleton Oaksmith, presented his credentials to Secretary 
Marcy at Washington as the suecessor of Padre Augustin Vijil, 
whom the Pierce administration had formally received in the 
previous May. Marcy, however, declined to receive Oaksmith, 
as the stability of Walker’s government then seemed question- 
able.’ Goicouria thought it useless to expect recognition from 
the hostile British government when the more friendly American 
government declined to receive a Nicaraguan minister, and 
therefore notified Walker that he should postpone going to Eng- 
land until some notable success had been achieved in Nicaragua 
against the coalition of Central American states which had just 
declared war on the filibuster government. Walker, with the 
manner of a martinet, always demanded blind obedience to his 
orders, and was seldom open to suggestions from anyone. To 
him Goicouria’s attitude was little less than lese majesty, and 
he notified the latter that if he would not go on his mission 
someone else would be sent in his place."* 

Certain stories had already been circulating at filibuster head- 
quarters to the effect that the Cuban was an agent in the hire of 
Vanderbilt. Watker attached no credit to them at the time, but 
Goicouria’s avowed championship of Vanderbilt’s schemes now 
caused him to grow exceedingly suspicious, and he communicat- 
ed these suspicions to his minister in a very blunt manner. 
The accusation drew from the Cuban an angry protest. His sole 
object in seeking to reéstablish relations with the Vanderbilt 
company, he said, was to raise ‘‘abundant pecuniary supplies, so 
as to enable you to meet your immediate necessities and sustain 
an American immigration, and also to put a stop to a powerful 
opposition which already has caused you much difficulty and 

15 Manuscript in bureau of indexes and archives, department of state: Nicaragua, 
Diplomatie Correspondence, 1:116, 117; Central American Legations, Notes to De- 


partment, 2. 
16 New York Herald, November 29, 1856. 
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even loss of reputation.’’ The envoy declared that everything 
that he had done, had been met with reproach and recrimination, 
and that he had been addressed uncourteously and in a style of 
authority, whereas he regarded himself as a man of independent 
character. Moreover, the news of Walker’s slavery decree, 
which had just arrived, compelled him to persevere in his deter 
mination not to go to London; for England would never look 
with favor upon such a retrograde step. ‘‘You have shut your 
eyes to the truth,’’ declared the angry Cuban, ‘‘ whether it is that 
you look upon yourself as divinely infallible, and are deter 
mined to pursue your course at all hazards, or whether it is that 
a third party has filled your mind with false suggestions. 
[ cannot now in any way continue my connection with you.”’ 

This quarrel between the filibuster chief and his erstwhile ally 
was of course unknown to the general public, and the first inkling 
of trouble appeared in Walker’s newspaper, El Nicaraquense, 
which contained a brief statement that Brigadier General Goi- 
eouria had been dropped from the roll of the Nicaraguan army. 
In the United States, where interest in the Niearaguan situation 
was now very keen, this news evoked much comment and specu- 
lation in the newspapers as to the causes of this breach between 
Walker and his strongest supporter. Goicouria satisfied the 
public curiosity by publishing a portion of his correspondence 
with Walker, the substance of which has been given in the pre 
ceding paragraphs. Friends of Walker now came to his defense 
and accused Goicouria of being an agent in the employ of Van- 
derbilt and of seeking to compass Walker’s destruction." Ran- 
dolph published a ecard in which he said: ‘‘In the Transit busi- 
ness Don Domingo de Goicouria is an intruder, with a dishonest 
and treacherous intent, and knowing the import of the language 
I use, I shall remain at the Washington Hotel, No. 1 Broadway, 
until one o’clock to-morrow, and longer if it is the pleasure of 
Don Domingo de Goicouria.’?'** As Randolph was then confined 
to his bed from an illness he had contracted during his visit to 
Nicaragua, there was of course no duel. 

17 Nicaraguan filibusters and Cuban revolutionists aired their grievances and 
washed their dirty linen in the New York newspapers during the latter half of No 


vember, 1856. The Herald gives the most attention to their controversies. 
18 New York Herald, November 22, 1856. 
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The Cuban, however, had shrewdly withheld his most im- 
portant letters to and from Walker until the latter’s defenders 
had exhausted their ammunition in repelling his first attack. He 
now published further correspondence that was calculated seri- 
ously to embarrass large numbers of Walker’s friends in the 
United States. On August 12, 1856, Walker had instructed his 
envoy as to the policy he should pursue while minister to Great 
Britain: ‘*‘With your versatility, and if I may use the term, 
adaptability, [ expect much to be done in England. You can 
do more than any American could possibly accomplish, because 
you ean make the British cabinet see that we are not engaged 
in any scheme for annexation. You can make them see that the 
only way to cut the expanding and expansive democracy of the 
North, is by a powerful and compact Southern federation, based 
on military principles.’’'® This was a heavy blow to the de- 
votees of ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ who had been expecting some day 
to shake the hand of William Walker as senator from Nicaragua. 
But this letter of Walker contained another hard jolt for the ar- 
dent expansionists: ‘Tell he must send me the 
news and let me know whether Cuba must and shall be free, but 
not for the Yankees. Oh, no! that fine country is not fit for 
those barbarous Yankees. What would such a psalm-singing 
set do in the island?’’ *° 

One may imagine the shock which these words gave to Goicou- 
ria. During the past six months he had regarded his time, means, 
and energy as expended in an effort eventually to bring Cuba 
into the American Union, and now he‘was informed that this 
fine island was not to be for the Yankees! On the contrary, he 
was laboring for ‘‘a powerful and compact federation, based on 
military principles.’’ Such language did not augur well for 
Cuba’s real freedom, and it is not surprising that Goicouria sev- 
ered his connection with Walker in much disgust.” 

Americans, and especially those in the North, read Walker’s 





19 New York Herald, November 24, 1856. 

20 Ibid. Italies are the writer’s. 

21 In his final communication on this subject, in the Herald of November 24, 1856, 
Goicouria utterly repudiated Walker in these words: ‘‘I therefore denounce Mr. 
Walker as a man wanting in the first element of every kind of ability, namely, good 
faith. I denounce him as wanting in ordinary sagacity and discretion. I denounce 
him as false to the interests as well of Cuba as of the United States.’’ 
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letter concerning Cuba with amazement. They got here a first 
glimpse of his real plans. Instead of introducing American 
principles and institutions into the country, he really designed to 
set up a military despotism entirely at variance with the democ 
racy of the United States and a barrier to its further expansion 
southward. Hitherto Walker’s northern friends had had visions 
of Nicaragua’s becoming a prosperous state, offering a new 
market for their manufactures and an inviting field for their 
capital; and they had looked upon events in that country as the 
beginning of a movement that eventually would open the entire 
isthmus to American trade and industrial enterprise, and per 
haps would bring this region into the Union. The decree of Sey) 
tember 22, 1856, revoking the laws against slavery, had by no 
means alienated all of Walker’s northern supporters, because 
such a measure had been taken for granted. In the United 
States there were few at this time who regarded the tropies as 
an inviting field for free labor, and many antislavery leaders oy 
posed the Walker enterprise because they deemed the expansion 
of the domain of slavery an inevitable result of its sueeess. 
Slavery, many northerners believed, would follow the American 
invasion of Nicaragua as naturally as would the English lan 
guage. But Walker’s plan to build up a great state that would 
be a rival of their own country, with aims and institutions di 
ametrically opposed to theirs, gave his northern friends pause 
and soon destroyed all their sympathies with his undertaking. 
That the revelation of the filibuster’s real motives did not also 
alienate his southern supporters is to be explained by the fact 
that the publication of the Goicouria correspondence followed 
close on the heels of the decree opening the way for the reésta} 
lishment of slavery. The South was then entering upon the 
final scene in its long struggle to preserve ‘‘the equilibrium of 
the Union,’’ and was coming to see that it was conducting a lo- 
ing fight. Southern leaders were beginning to perceive that the 
existing territories were most probably destined to become free 
states, and that the balance of power between the South and thie 
constantly growing North was soon to be destroyed. Those 
with clear vision foresaw ‘‘the irrespressible conflict,’’ and be- 
lieved that some day the southern states would be constrained 
to leave the Union, and that they might possibly form an alli 
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ance with the Spanish-American countries to the southward to 
check possible aggression from the republie of the North. They 
eared little, therefore, about Walker’s repudiation of annexation 
to a Union that they believed to be short-lived; but they were in- 
tensely interested in his plan to create a new slave republic. 
In the event of secession, a powerful military federation in Cen- 
tral America, with slavery as its ¢ornerstone, would prove a 
most valuable ally. No man in the South held more advanced 
ideas along this line than Pierre Soulé, and his visit to Nicaragua 
in August seems to have had the effect of erystallizing the policy 
of Walker so far as Cuba, annexation, and slavery were con- 
cerned.** 

The breach with Goicouria removed all immediate prospects 
for an American invasion of Cuba by way of Nicaragua. Walk- 
er’s whole energies were thenceforth employed in preparations 
to withstand a coalition of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and San Salvador, as well as the opposition of disaffected Nicara- 
guans; and his prospects of creating a great military principal- 
ity in the tropics daily grew dimmer. The Spanish government 
took alarm at the presence of so many Cuban revolutionists in 
Walker’s army, and in the summer of 1856 sent an agent to Costa 
Riea to egg on that doughty little republic in resisting the ag- 
gressions of the filibusters.** Vanderbilt saw in this opposition 
of the natives to the American invaders a chance to gratify his 
desire for revenge; and money, Minié muskets, and daring ad- 
venturers with the mettle of Walker’s choicest men were sent to 
Costa Rica to aid in the overthrow of the filibusters. It is need- 
less here to tell the story of Walker’s long and persistent strug- 
gle against such heavy odds.** Suffice it to say that he finally 
surrendered on May 1, 1857, and the hope of a ‘‘regenerated’’ 
Central America and Cuba was for the time being ended. 

In spite of the defection of their leader toward Walker, a num- 
ber of the Cubans who had followed Goicouria to Nicaragua re- 
mained faithful to the filibuster.** Special mention should be 

22 Montifar, Walker en Centro-América, 562. 

23 Ibid., 638 et seq. 

24 American Historical Review, 10:792-811; Harper’s Weekly, 1:71, 199; New 
York Times, March 30, 1857. 


25 Dr. Lorenzo Montifar, the Costa Rican historian, accounts for thirty of the 
Cubans who joined Walker as follows: nineteen withdrew from service, seven died in 
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made of Lainé, who served the cause devotedly and on being 
captured by a Guatemalan contingent at the battle of Masaya 
on October 13, 1856, was immediately ordered to be shot. Walk- 
er retaliated by ordering the execution of two Guatemalan offi- 
cers of high rank whom he held as prisoners. 

The three years following his expulsion from Central America 
were spent by Walker in vain efforts to regain his position on 
the isthmus. Certain American politicians who stood high in 
the nation’s councils urged him at one time to abandon his 
Nicaraguan enterprise and concentrate his efforts upon Cuba; * 
but to all such suggestions he turned a deaf ear, maintaining 
with persistence that he was the lawful president of Nicaragua, 
and that he would return to the country and to the office from 
which he had been driven by violence. In 1860, in an ill-fated 
effort to regain his position, he fell into the hands of the Hon- 
durans, and on September 12 perished by the fusillade. Ten 
years later a similar fate befell Goicouria. After severing his 
relations with Walker, the revolutionist continued his labors in 
behalf of Cuban liberty, and was especially active in fitting out 
expeditions to the island during the revolution of 1868. In 1870 
he visited the Cuban insurgents in their camp, and was taken 
prisoner on May 6. Condemned by a drumhead court-martial, 
he was garroted at Fort Principe on the following day. 

Though their fortunes brought the Cuban revolutionist and 
the Nicaraguan filibuster temporarily together, there was in 
reality little in common between them. Walker was dominated 
by ambition; Goicouria by the abstract ideal of patriotism. The 
filibuster was striving to create power and dominion on the 
ruins of unhappy experiments in democracy; the revolutionist 
was seeking to establish liberty and democracy on the ruins of 
an antiquated colonial system. A rupture in their relations, 
therefore, was not only natural but also inevitable. 

WiuuM 0. Scrocas 
Lovtstana State UNIVERSITY 
Baton RovceE 
service, and four still remained with Walker when he surrendered on May 1, 1857 
The proportions are about the same in each case as for the rest of Walker's followers. 
Walker en Centro-América, 564. 


26 Wheeler Scrapbook, 4:295; New York Herald, February 2, 1858; New York 
Tintes, February 2, 1858; Edinburgh Review, 112:566, 567. 








THE PAN-AMERICAN POLICY OF JEFFERSON AND 
WILKINSON 


The desire of President Jefferson to gain the Floridas pro- 
foundly influenced his whole attitude towards Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Early in 1808 this led the emperor to hint that with 
proper subserviency in regard to past commercial exactions and 
a future alliance against England the American executive might 
obtain his long-cherished desire. Armstrong, our minister to 
France, did not faney the purpose that seemed to animate the 
French emperor nor the language in which he expressed it, and 
advised his government to declare war against either France or 
England, but in either ease to seize the Floridas at once. Jeffer- 
son and Madison did indeed publish Napoleon’s imperious de- 
mand; but at the same time they assumed a mild tone in their in- 
structions to Armstrong that little comported with vigorous 
action. They likewise instructed him to assure the imperious 
autocrat that they ‘‘had chosen as the basis for their policy a 
fair and sincere neutrality among the contending Powers,’’ and 
were unwilling to abandon it ‘‘for the purpose of obtaining a 
separate and particular object, however interesting to them.’’ 
Yet they might be led by British hostility to preoceupy this 
territory, and in that case would be pleased to know that ‘‘the 
measure [had] received His Majesty’s approbation.’’ ' 

Napoleon made his proposal just as he was about to overthrow 
the Bourbon power in Spain, for the evident purpose of per- 
suading the United States to countenance his later plans in re- 
gard to Spanish-America; but his threat and its accompanying 
bribe proved equally ineffectual. As Madison wrote Armstrong, 
Great Britain had views upon Spanish-America as well as Na- 
poleon, and was equally interested in the neutrality of the Unit- 
ed States. The latter nation could easily stir up a revolution 
in Spanish-America, but would not do so if well treated by 
both belligerents. Upon being informed of this assumption of 


1 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-1891), 4:293, 306. 
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neutrality the emperor unblushingly denied the bribe that his 
ruthless despoiling of Spain had seemed to make possible.’ 

The famous ‘‘ Dos de Maio’’ in Madrid presented to Jefferson 
another opportunity to realize his wish. That memorable up 
rising of the Spanish people against their oppressors did not, it 


is true, greatly arouse Jefferson’s sympathy. His ‘* pursuit of 


Florida,’’ to quote Henry Adams, had enmeshed him too com 
pletely for that. Rather, while Bonaparte was oceupied with 
Spain, he anticipated that England would make up with the 
United States. Then without committing himself to either of 
the principal contestants he expected to seize West Florida as 
far as the Perdido as a rightful possession and ‘‘the residue of 
the Floridas’’ as a reprisal for the spoliations that for years he 
had vainly urged France and Spain to acknowledge. Thus his 
policy was an exceedingly selfish one. In carrying it out he pro 
posed to gather his new recruits and armed vessels at points 
where they would be ready to act, the moment Congress au 
thorized the blow. He thought he already had a sufficient force 
near Baton Rouge to attend to that post and he must now pre 
pare for the seizure of Mobile, Pensacola, and St. Augustine. The 
embargo afforded the necessary pretext for massing troops on 
the St. Mary’s and the Tombigbee.* 

Early in September Gallatin warned him from New York that, 
despite the tone of the Washington papers, there was a general 
feeling in favor of the Spanish patriots.‘ Yet the president did 
not abandon his quest for the Floridas, but affected to be puz 
zled by Armstrong’s earlier advice to seize them at onee. The 
tidings of the victories over the French at Bailén and Vimeiro 
rendered Napoleon less formidable but increased the possibility 
that England might become the protector of the threatened 
Spanish colonies. It was with this in mind that the president 
recorded the determination of the cabinet after its meeting of 
October 22: ‘*‘Unanimously agreed in the sentiments which 
should be unauthoritatively expressed by our agents to influen- 
tial persons in Cuba and Mexico, to-wit: ‘If you remain under 
the dominion of the kingdom and family of Spain, we are con 


2 Adams, History of the United States, 4:31). 
3 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed. — New York, 1892-1899), 9:203 
4 Jefferson Papers, ser. 3, vol. 7:71. 
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tented; but we should be extremely unwilling to see you pass 
under the dominion or ascendency of France or England. In 
the latter case, should you choose to declare independence, we 
cannot now commit ourselves by saying we would make common 
cause with you, but must reserve ourselves to act according to 
the then existing circumstances; but in our proceedings we shall 
be influenced by friendship to you, by a firm feeling that our 
interests are intimately connected, and by the strongest repug- 
nance to see you under subordination to either France or Eng- 
land either politically or commercially.’ ’’* 

It was in keeping with this decision that the president, a week 
later, answered a communication of William C. C. Claiborne, who 
as governor of Orleans Territory was in a favorable position 
to know the sentiments of neighboring Spanish officials. Clai- 
borne had sent him a Spanish paper that savagely attacked the 
American policy. In part the president replied: ‘‘The truth 
is that the patriots of Spain have no warmer friends than the 
Administration of the United States, but it is our duty to say 
nothing for or against either [faction].’’ After expressing the 
opinion of the cabinet in regard to Cuba and Mexico, he added: 
‘*We consider their interests and ours as the same, and that the 
object of both must be to exclude all European influence from 
this hemisphere.’’ The governor was instructed to express this 
sentiment to any proper characters from either province and 
particularly to inform them that the American authorities had 
‘‘nothing more at heart than their friendship.’’ ° 

Despite the protest one feels that the Floridas still played 
an important part in Jefferson’s professed friendship for Spain 
or her colonies. The contemporary Spanish officials on the 
imperiled frontier continued to think so and there was much 
in Jefferson’s subsequent utterances and deeds to justify them. 
In none does this appear so clearly as in his selection of the 
envoy to convey his new message of friendliness. His choice 
fell on General James Wilkinson, a former discredited Spanish 
pensioner. In this task Wilkinson, the agent, was as thoroughly 
influenced by personal motives as was Jefferson by the prospect 
of immediate national gain. 


5 Adams, History of the United States, 4:340. 
6 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Memorial ed. — Washington, 1903-1904), 12:186. 
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Wilkinson’s first reference to this propaganda occurs in his 
letter of March 12, 1807, although in this he mentioned Jeffer 
son’s earlier desire to occupy Cuba. In his view the United 
States and Great Britain should combine to preserve the western 
world from Napoleon and his unwilling ally, the king of Spain. 
With the aid of the British fleet they could preserve their own 
territory, occupy Cuba, reduce the Floridas, and give independ- 
enee to Mexico.” He evidently made this suggestion to conceal 
from his superior the true character of Walter Burling’s mission 
to Mexico City and to induce the president to pay for it. Later 
in the same month he suggested that an alliance composed of 
the independent states of Mexico, Peru, and Cuba might, with 
the aid of the United States, bid defiance to the Old World. 

It is possible to infer that Wilkinson’s references to an Amer- 
ican alliance were inspired by a desire to neutralize in the mind 
of the executive the storm of protest that his arbitrary career 
in New Orleans had aroused. If so, it proved largely ineffective. 
A like result followed his proposal for common action with Great 
Britain. The Chesapeake affair destroyed such a possibility. 
For a time it was doubtful if his vulnerable reputation could 
withstand the public execration aroused by the Burr trial, the 
congressional attacks urged on by John Randolph, and the in- 
vestigation by a military court of inquiry. But in betraying 
surr he had gained the support, if not the confidence of Jeffer- 
son, While his Spanish intermediary, Governor Vizente Folch of 
West Florida, almost perjured himself in his behalf... Thus he 
prospered far beyond his deserts, and resplendent in a coat of 
official whitewash, next appeared before his former Spanish 
paymasters, as the harbinger of a new day of freedom. 

It is difficult to determine why Jefferson selected Wilkinson 
for this rdle. The general’s own advocacy may have influenced 
him, but it is more likely that he also hoped to make the other 
break with his former Spanish accomplices. Very likely he 
doubted if Wilkinson had disproved the charges of corrupt deal- 
ings with the Spaniards. But the narrow escape from convie- 

7 Wilkinson to Jefferson, March 12, 1807. Papers Relative to Burr's Conspiracy, 
manuscript in bureau of rolls and library, department of state. 

® Report of the Committee Appointed to Inquire into the Conduct of General 


Wilkinson, February 26, 1811 (Washington, 1811), 42-50. Ezekiel Bacon was chair 
man of the committee. 
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tion must have aroused feelings of repentance in his subordi- 
nate. By sending him on a mission that would be distasteful to 
his former bribers, the president might effectually remove him 
from further temptation of this sort. At the same time Wilkin- 
son could serve as well as another to warn the Spanish colonial 
officials not to cultivate close commercial or political relations 
with Great Britain, and to proffer the friendly aid of the United 
States. 

About a year after he had proposed that Great Britain and 
the United States should unite in favor of a New World policy, 
Wilkinson warned José Vidal, the Spanish vice consul at New 
Orleans, against the machinations of the former power. He an- 
nounced the accession of Ferdinand VII to the throne of Spain 
and the presence of a French agent on the Mexican border. He 
then informed the other that the British officials were also plan- 
ning a series of intrigues in the Spanish colonies, and desired 
the United States to make common cause with them. Should 
the latter refuse to codperate they would carry on their propa- 
ganda alone, and would probably include in it an attack on the 
Floridas and even New Orleans.’ This possibility, together with 
the rumor that Burr was reviving his project, was sufficient to 
justify Wilkinson’s warning. One suspects, however, that he 
may have designed it to assist the application that he had just 
made to Folch for an exculpatory letter to be used before the 
court of inquiry. 

After this tribunai rendered its favorable but undeserved 
verdict, Wilkinson largely ceased to play the part of suppliant 
with his Spanish correspondents. In his letter to Governor 
Foleh, August 25, 1808, he wrote that Spain was bound to fall 
under the control of Bonaparte. The Spanish colonies might 
then declare their independence under a new dynasty, with a new 
order of nobility in which Foleh ought to have an important 
station. If talent for intrigue was a requirement, Folch certain- 
ly could meet it. The new nation would then have to decide 
whether to seek European or American alliance. At any rate, 
as he urged three weeks later, the Spanish colonies must defend 


® Inclosure in letter of Vidal to Iturrigaray, April 7, 1808. Marina, 1809 4 1814, 
Archivo General y Publico de la Nacién, Mexico. H. E. Bolton, Guide to Materials for 
the History of the United States in the Principal Archives of Mexico (Washington, 
1913), 183. 
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themselves. The British could never prevent Spain from sue 
cumbing to Bonaparte, although they were extending their influ- 
ence throughout her colonies wherever possible, and planning to 
control the whole of them. For the present Napoleon was paying 
no attention to this phase of the contest, but in the course of 
two years he would foree England to make peace, ceding Span- 
ish-Ameriea to him. When this region inevitably vielded itself, 
the conqueror would vigorously proseribe his enemies. So Wil 
kinson advised Folch to delay assuming sides. ‘‘In the mean- 
time,’’ he added, ‘‘save your province from any European power 
and let Someruelos take care of Cuba, which may slip into the 
hands of a false friend.’’ To relieve his suggestion of selfish- 
ness he added: ‘*My country must undoubtedly sympathize 
with Spanish-America and if called on will help her.’’' 

In this warning about West Florida and Cuba Wilkinson had 
Jefferson’s policy in mind. To his patron he now wrote in re 
vard to the other project, expressing the ‘‘liveliest hopes’’ in 
the speedy emancipation of Mexico and South America. Possibly 
his hopes were lively because of his expressed desire to partici- 
pate in this ‘‘glorious achievement.’’'' He emphasized the de 
sirability and necessity of an ‘‘excision of our transatlantic con- 
nections’? by which ‘‘we should escape the allurements of inor- 
dinate wealth and the poisons of luxurious indulgence,’’ and 
asserted: ‘‘Our acquaintance with the European World would 
sradually subside, fleets and Armies would insensibly become 
useless to a People of self government; and a persevering re- 
spect for ancient habits, and a fine adherence to principle, would 
perpetuate the freedom and happiness of the people of United 
America, to endless time.’’? -With this in mind he mentioned the 
credulity with which the ‘‘feeble uninformed Spaniards’? were 
‘‘surrendering themselves to the interested, officious interfer 


10 Inelosures in letter of Folch to Someruelos. Reservado No. 130, Papeles Pro 
cedentes de la Isla de Cuba, Legajo 1566, Archivo General de Indies, Seville. This 
source will be referred to as ‘‘Cuban Papers.’’ The same material 
Estado, Legajo 5550, Archivo Historico National, Madrid. 

This correspondence was transmitted through Captain E. P. Gaines at Fort Stod 


dert, whose suspicions were so thoroughly aroused, despite his friendship for Wilkin 


is found in 


son, that he made the matter the subject of a personal letter to Jefferson, January 
25, 1809. 


11 Wilkinson to Jefferson, October 1, 1808. Jefferson Papers, ser. 2, vol. 85: 109 
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ence of the British’? from which Spanish-America was not like- 
ly to be exempt. He felt that agents should be sent to warn the 
Mexican authorities against these ‘‘insidious encroachments’’ 
and assure them of American sympathy and offered to convey 
this message to the Marqués de Someruelos, whom he knew per- 
sonally. The marqués was ‘‘extremely feminine in his exterior, 
and of feeble intellect’’ and ‘‘without some seasonable counter- 
action on our part’’ the British might ‘‘cajole or frighten him’’ 
out of Cuba and the Floridas. 

Wilkinson referred to the sentiments that the Mexicans had 
already expressed to Burling and to emphasize his own fitness 
for the proposed mission submitted a memorandum of his 
answers to some questions from Governor Herrera regarding 
the attitude of the United States towards Mexico. Wilkinson 
longed to obtain ‘‘some interesting appointment’? which would 
enable him ‘‘by irrefragible evidence to strike dumb’’ his 
‘*slanderers and revilers.’’ Probably this desire was strength- 
ened by the recent suggestion of the secretary of war, made 
in connection with an order to ascertain the fate of some mem- 
bers of Pike’s party, that the officer sent for this purpose 
should note the general effect that recent events in Europe 
had had on Mexico. Such events might produce results ‘‘ highly 
interesting to the United States’’ and demand their ‘‘strict at- 
tention.’’** Thus influenced, Wilkinson composed a second let- 
ter to Herrera covertly suggesting common action in behalf of 
Spanish-American independence. At the same time he did not 
neglect his personal affairs, for he asked Herrera to disprove 
the calumnies of his enemies in regard to his relations with the 
Spaniards at the time of Burr’s conspiracy.”* 

Early in November Wilkinson again assured Folch that the 
Spanish-Americans might count on the assistance of the United 
States. Despite newspaper reports to the contrary, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of his fellow citizens felt the same. Their own 
affairs with Great Britain and with France were not in a flatter- 
ing condition. The embargo was to continue under yet greater 
restrictions. But he piously hoped that God would favor the 


12 Secretary of war to Wilkinson, September 8, 1808. Inclosed under date of Sep- 
tember 3, 1809. Manuscript in Letters Received, in war department. 
13 Wilkinson to Herrera, October 12, 1808. Jefferson Papers, ser. 3, vol. 85:108. 
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cause of the just, in which number he included Folch’s compa 
triots as well as his own."* 

Wilkinson’s language nettled Folch because of its prophecy 
if not its hypoerisy. In his reply he called the American’s at 
tention to the series of defeats that the Spanish people had re 
cently inflicted upon the French armies, by virtue of which they 
might style themselves the Romans of the modern world. For 
this reason the United States should value their friendship above 
that of any other power; but he failed to convince the other. 
While the general still hoped, as every good patriot should, that 
Heaven would favor ‘‘the magnanimous sons of the Peninsula,’’ 
he feared that the combined armies of Alexander and of Bona 
parte would prove irresistible. The colonial leaders should pre 
pare for such an untoward event as the fall of the mother coun 
try. Should this occur Spanish-America, united, organized, and 
in alliance with the United States, might bid defiance to all the 
warring nations of Europe.’ In this fashion the suspeeted 
Spanish pensioner assumes a Pan-American role that places his 
name among the earliest advocates of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We cannot escape this conelusion unless we prefer to believe that 
Jefferson inspired his utterances, and this would imply an in 
timacy between them that was of little credit to Jefferson. In 
his letter to Folch, Wilkinson expressed the hope that if his 
prophecy came true, Folech’s **surpassing talents in political sei- 
ence’’ would receive adequate recognition. This reiterated wish 
aroused Folch’s suspicion and led him to await with resentful 
curiosity their forthcoming interview. This was to take place 
as a result of Wilkinson’s recent orders to assemble in New Or 
leans ‘‘as large a body of troops as possible.’’ ' 

With his usual desire to make an impression Wilkinson wrote 
Folch that his foree was to number seven thousand.’ It was not 
this fact alone that alarmed the Spanish governor. His sus 
picions were already aroused by the muster of the Orleans mili- 
tia in keeping with the new military policy of the American gov- 
ernment. He believed that that government had sold itself to 

14Cf. n. 10. 

15 Cf. n. 10. 


16 Annals of Congress of the United States, 11 Congress, 1 and 2 Session, 2:2435 
17 Cf. n. 10. 
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France in return for a promise of the Floridas and Canada, and 
that Wilkinson’s explanation was a mere pretext to lull him and 
his fellow officials into fancied security. Moreover Wilkinson 
wrote that he bore a special mission from the president of the 
United States to Someruelos and to Folch, and he asked the lat- 
ter to secure for him a favorable reception at Havana. 

The fact that Wilkinson was charged with a special mission to 
them aroused the apprehensions of both officials. Wilkinson’s 
former position as a Spanish pensioner rendered him all the 
more dangerous. Folch feared that he might now employ in 
favor of the United States all those measures that he had former- 
ly advised Spain to use in curbing the former’s territorial pre- 
tensions. Folch seemed to feel that his previous intimacy with 
Wilkinson might cast suspicion upon another interview between 
them. So he assured Someruelos that if any other than Wilkin- 
son was to be the president’s messenger, he should try to pre- 
vent him from coming to Pensacola. But he knew the American 
general so well and had the key to so many of his secrets, that he 
thought he could gain from him more than anyone else. Wilkin- 
son believed him to be his friend and he had so acted on several 
oceasions. The Spaniard regarded the general as a sort of fel- 
low subject, who had suffered on account of his attachment to 
Spanish interests, but at the same time he claimed that the Amer- 
ican lacked all qualities that could recommend him as a private 
individual."* 

In reply Someruelos warned Folch to be cireumspect in deal- 
ing with ‘‘No. 13,’’ with whom in less eritical times ‘*‘ His Majes- 
tv had some relations.’’'* He immediately asked the Mexican 
viceroy, Garibay, to assist him in defending the Floridas. Vidal 
had already informed the same official of the projected rendez- 
vous of the American troops. He had explained this on the 
ground that the American government hoped to gain the Flor- 
idas through French influence or at any rate keep Great Britain 
from oceupying them. Vidal and Someruelos likewise learned 
this latest news regarding their ‘‘inquiet neighbors the Anglo- 
Americans’’ from Foronda, the chargé representing the regeney 
in the United States; and each in turn transmitted the new de- 


18 Folch to Someruelos, January 26, 1809. Reservado No. 150; ef. n. 10. 
19 Someruelos to Folch, February 28, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 1566. 
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tails to Mexico. Vidal also informed Folch of his latest advices 
and surmises.*”” As a result of this double warning, frontier 
officials in the interior provinces of Mexico and in the Floridas 
prepared to make the best arrangement of their slender re 
sources to meet the anticipated peril. The incident illustrates 
the completeness and intricacy of the Spanish system for trans 
mitting information. 

The hostile attitude of France and Great Britain furnished 
the pretext, if such were needed, for assembling this force in 
New Orleans. The government of the United States had already 
taken measures to increase its regular army and to mobilize the 
militia of the several states. Before the close of 1808 rumors 
became current that a large British fleet had been ordered from 
Halifax tothe West Indies. The American press affected to be 
lieve that it was destined for the Floridas, and that it might even 
attack New Orleans. These reports, with rumors of the revival 
of Burr’s conspiracy, and with reported British intrigues in 
Spanish-America, alarmed the American government. In re 
porting to their home authorities the Spanish and French rep 
resentatives commented adversely upon these rumors and the 
consequent American precautions. Foronda asked the secre 
tary of state to explain why the administration planned to con 
centrate four thousand men in New Orleans. He expeeted Mad 
ison to give an ‘‘oracular response’’ only to his inquiry. Tur 
reau told his government that the English were demanding the 
privilege of navigating the Mississippi to Baton Rouge but that 
he had warned the Americans not to permit Great Britain to be 
come their neighbor in the south as well as in Canada. 

In due time the Spanish council of the regeney at Seville 
turned its attention to the new problem afforded by the alleged 
hostile movements. Its members were persuaded that the United 
States was acting in accord with France. Secret emissaries of 
the latter power were already working in their colonies. It was 
true that Wilkinson, the designated commander at New Orleans, 

20 Vidal to Folch, January 26, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 63. Vidal to Gar 
bay, February 13, 1809. Estado, Legajo 5543, A. H. N. Some 
February 12, 1809. Estado, Legajos 5543, 5550, A. H. N 


21 Foronda to captain-general of Cuba, January 6, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 
1708, 


elos to Garibay 


Turreau to Champagny, January 15, 1809, May 1, 1809 
Etats-Unis, 62:13, 142. 
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had once been a Spanish pensioner, but his recent part in Pike’s 
expedition rendered him an object of suspicion. His ambition 
might lead him to excite insurrection in the Spanish provinces. 
Acting under their instructions their representative in London, 
Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, reported this movement in the United 
States as new evidence that the enemy of universal tranquility 
had brought that power under his influence. Canning instructed 
the new British minister, Francis James Jackson, to make vig- 
orous representations on the subject.” 

In his dispatch, referred to above, Turreau charged that the 
new administration under Madison desired to gain the Floridas 
just as the preceding one had gained Louisiana. Jefferson, in- 
deed, had suggested this idea in a letter to Monroe, January 28, 
1809. He believed, though unwillingly, that Bonaparte would 
subdue Spain. This might lead him as well as Great Britain to 
relax their commercial exactions. With the mother country at 
his feet the conqueror would gaze longingly upon her colonies 
and try to purchase the neutrality of the United States by re- 
pealing her decrees and perhaps including the Floridas in the 
bargain. Monroe, however, did not believe that suecess in Spain 
and in her colonies would lead Napoleon to favor the United 
States in this manner.** The expression indicates that the pres- 
ident was willing to profit in this way even while he was urging 
these colonies to exclude Napoleonic and British influence alike 
from this continent. But a few weeks later he wrote his friend 
Dupont de Nemours: ‘‘ All these concerns I am now leaving to 
be settled by my friend, Mr. Madison.’’ ** 

Meanwhile the man who was largely responsible for the anxi- 
ety of the Spaniards embarked at Baltimore on January 24, 
1809, for New Orleans. He took with him fifty barrels of flour 
—an act which may have caused his superiors some misgivings, 
for the embargo was still in foree. Such minor points as this 
and his request for an extra allowance on his expense account 
caused public criticism and rendered him a less useful agent for 

22 Apodaca to Canning, May 18, 1809. Public Record Office, Foreign Office Ree 
ords, Spain ser. 72, vol. 84. Apodaca to Garay, June 9, 1809. Estado, No. 197, 
Legajo 5559. 


23 Jefferson, Writings (Memorial ed.), 12:240; James Monroe, Writings (S. M. 
Hamilton ed. — New York, 1898-1903), 5:98. 


24 Jefferson, Writings (Memorial ed.), 12:259. 
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the delicate mission before him.* While at a public dinner at 
Norfolk he displayed his unfitness still more clearly, when he 
proposed the toast: ‘‘The New World, governed by itself and in 
dependent of the Old.’? Foronda promptly reported this to 
Someruelos as an additional reason for refusing him permission 
to land at Havana. Turreau carried his complaint directly to the 
department of state. Gallatin was instructed to tell him that 
the new administration must not be held responsible for Wilkin 
son’s vagaries.*° 

The American government was sending Wilkinson to Havana 
without a passport from Foronda. The Spanish chargé also 
warned the authorities against another of Jefferson’s emissaries. 
‘‘the assumed consul, Anderson.’’ He hoped Someruelos would 
refuse to receive either and the captain-general wrote that he 
would do so. It was by conduct of this same Anderson that 
Wilkinson informed Someruelos of his proposed visit to Havana, 
to confer ‘‘on subjects of interest to our respective govern 
ments.’’*” Bad weather detained him at Charleston for some 
weeks; and during this delay here, as well as at other stopping 
places, he displayed a lively interest in such personal matters 
as his future career, the new head of the war department, and 
the latest ‘‘vindictive efforts’? of ‘‘Randolph and the black 
mouthed federalists.’’ In addition to his enemies in his rear he 
looked forward with some perturbation to meeting Daniel Clark 
at New Orleans.” 

Wilkinson and his flour were conveyed from Charleston to 
Havana on the sloop of war Hornet which on Mareh 23 reached 
the Cuban port. Here he found a series of riots in progress 
against its French residents. So great was the resentment 
against all foreigners that his aide-de-camp experienced some 
difficulty in presenting a personal request for audience with the 
captain-general. Despite the latter’s assurance to Foronda, he 
formally received the American general and his suite. Possibly 
some of Wilkinson’s flour aided in bringing about this eonces 


25 Report on General Wilkinson, 503, 545, 559, 563, 564. Cf. n. 8. 

26 Foronda to captain-general of Cuba, January 20, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 
1708. Turreau to Champagny, June 1, 1809. Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 62:194. 

27 Wilkinson to Someruelos, February 22, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 1708 


28 Wilkinson to Dearborn, January 2, 1809; Wilkinson to John Smith, chief clerk 
of the war department, March 12, 1809. Letters Received, war department. 
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sion. On the twenty-sixth the general gave Someruelos an un- 
signed note which the latter answered on the thirtieth. Dis- 
turbances within the city prevented further conferences, and on 
April 2 Wilkinson continued his voyage to New Orleans. Upon 
his departure Someruelos sent Garibay a new eall for help which 
caused the officials of New Spain to renew their efforts at de- 
fense and adopt at their chief seaports a more intolerant attitude 
against foreign commerce.** 

What was there in Wilkinson’s or rather Jefferson’s com 
munication to Someruelos to produce such a result?) The mis- 
sive begins by expressing sympathy for Spain in its struggle for 
independent existence and regrets that the police regulations 
necessary to enforce the embargo had inconvenienced its ‘‘inno- 
cent neighbors.’’ This suggestion of a difference between their 
attitude towards the colonies and the mother country is further 
emphasized by the statement that the United States cherished 
no antipathy against Spain and still less against ‘‘its immediate 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere.’’ In view of Wilkinson’s 
later proposals to Vidal and to Foleh we may regard this as de- 
signed to entice Someruelos into independent action; but the 
captain-general ignored it. 

After this elaborate introduction of marked friendliness there 
follows a statement that Wilkinson was to reinforce New Or- 
leans for the sole purpose of protecting recognized American 
territory. The United States neither intended nor desired to 
usurp any region occupied by Spain. For the present it would 
not even reopen its claim to West Florida. But if an ‘‘inimiea! 
power”’ attempted to use that territory in attacking the Ameri- 
can possessions on the Mississippi or to disembark troops in 
East Florida, then the United States would ‘‘regard itself as 
authorized (without any hostile view against Spain or its inter- 
ests) by well known principles in time of war, and by Natural 
law and the law of Nations, to oppose such an attempt by all 
possible means; counteracting the designs of its enemies by such 
movements and seizures as circumstances should dictate.’’ Sucli 
was the message that Wilkinson was charged to deliver in the 
‘*true spirit of conciliation and good will.’’ It will be observed 


29 Someruelos to Garibay, April 7, 1809. Estado, Legajo 5543, A. H. N.; also 
Cuban Papers, Legajo 1708. 
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that it closely follows Wilkinson’s suggestions to the president. 

The captain-general’s natural impulse was to ignore this com 
bined temptation and threat. The recent warnings of Foleh and 
of Foronda impelled him to take the same course, and to inform 
his fellow officials of the impending danger. He answered Wil 
kinson that his missive suggested momentous diplomatic ques 
tions that only those ‘‘especially appointed for the purpose’? 
could diseuss. He mentioned the ruin that threatened most 
European peoples and warned against trusting the unnamed 
Corsican. He inclosed with his note a proclamation that he had 
lately used to arouse the people of Cuba. Thus he foiled Wil 
kinson’s attempt either to seduce or to frighten him. The Amer 
ican general must then direct his efforts towards his whilom 
friends, Foleh and Vidal. 

The former was not in Pensacola when Wilkinson reached that 
port, for he had already transported himself to Baton Rouge, 
the anticipated scene of danger, just as he had done under sim 
ilar circumstances in 1804 and in 1807. From the mouth of the 
Mississippi the general informed the new secretary of war that 
‘*the awfully critical situation of Spanish-America imperiously 
enjoins it on us to strengthen this feeble, remote and exposed 
quarter.’’ He may have felt that Great Britain’s forces in the 
West Indies constituted a serious menace, for he offered to seize 
West Florida before that power could do so. Perhaps lie was 
not sure of the new administration’s attitude despite what le 
had just told Someruelos. He suggested that this seizure might 
‘‘affect Cuba and Mexico to our injury.’’*’ He may have feared 
that either Great Britain would then oeeupy Cuba or the Mexi 
ean authorities reject the proffered American alliance. 

While Wilkinson was journeying towards New Orleans affairs 
in that city were shaping themselves to promote his mission. 
On March 19, Claiborne wrote the secretary of state that two 
officers, whom he regarded as Folcli’s personal representatives, 
had expressed their opinion that their country must shortly 
yield to Bonaparte. Thereupon the Spanish possessions would 
declare their independence. In that event they wished to know 
if the American government would receive a minister from 
Mexico? Claiborne guardedly replied that while he had no in 


39 James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My Own Times (Philadelphia, 1816), 2:344-349. 
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structions to guide him, he thought the United States would glad- 
ly do so. His informants then stated that a certain Rendon had 
already been designated to represent Mexico in the United 
States, and a Spaniard of Irish extraction, Murphy by name, in 
Great Britain. These officers also intimated that under the new 
régime East and West Florida might be ceded to the United 
States, and they represented this as Folch’s own view.*' It cer- 
tainly differs from the sentiment expressed in his comments on 
Wilkinson’s previous suggestions, but the wily Spaniard may 
have used this method to ascertain Claiborne’s position on this 
and kindred topics. It might lead the Americans to take the 
initiative, when the conditions grew so bad that he could no long- 
er hold his province, and thus relieve him of a certain respon- 
sibility to his own government. On the other hand Claiborne 
evidently wished to avoid committing himself even to the extent 
that Jefferson’s letter of the previous October justified him in 
going. 

The president evidently wished to be sure that the Spaniards 
learned of his intentions, for shortly after this interview Clai- 
borne received from him instructions similar to those given Wil- 
kinson. In this propaganda therefore the two men were to be 
closely associated, but the Orleans executive was not wholly in 
the dark as to the aims of his colleague as he had been on former 
oceasions. This promised more benefit to the nation, if not to 
the latter’s devious schemes. He therefore broached the matter 
to Vidal, the Spanish vice consul, who had already noted the ar- 
rival of American recruits in New Orleans. Vidal also knew 
that Wilkinson intended to call on Foleh and Someruelos while 
on his way to that place. For some time he had tried in vain to 
learn the reason for these movements. In the latter part of 
Mareh Claiborne called on him, in accordance with Jefferson’s 
instructions, and readily explained the mystery.” 

The American executive assured Vidal that his government 
cherished the utmost good will for Spain and its colonies, de- 
spite discreditable reports to the contrary, and wished for the 

81 Personal letter of Claiborne to secretary of state, March 19, 1809. Manuscript 
in Claiborne package in bureau of rolls and library. D. W. Parker, Calendar of 
Papers in Washington Archives Relating to the Territories of the United States 
(Washington, 1911), no. 7560. 

32 Vidal to Garibay, April 10, 1809. Marina, 1809-1814, ef. n. 9. 
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mother country a happy outcome in its struggle against the 
‘“Tyrant of Europe.’’ If, unhappily, the result should be other 
wise, his superiors were ready to aid the colonies in every possi- 
ble way, provided they preferred the rule of Ferdinand VII or 
of any other government than France. The president believed 
that the United States could do this without codperating with 
‘‘any other nation holding similar views.’’ For this purpose it 
was ready to declare war against France and constitute itself the 
protector and ally of those colonies that were unwilling to follow 
the fate of the metropolis. If they desired to send an envoy 
to treat with his government, he would meet with a friendly 
reception and obtain marked favors for his constituents. 

The vice consul thanked Claiborne for his friendly sentiments, 
but added that his government had not authorized him to diseuss 
such delicate matters. Personally he believed that the Spanish 
colonies would never submit to a foreign power, nor forget their 
allegiance to Ferdinand VII or his heirs. Like the people of 
Old Spain too, those of New Spain were not unmindful of Great 
Britain’s efforts in their behalf. The suggestion that that power 
must be included in the proposed diplomatic undertaking was 
not lost on the American representative. On the whole Vidal 
was much more circumspect in his attitude than Folch, although 
we must remember that he was making his own report, while 
Claiborne is narrating the statements of unofficial intermediaries. 
Yet Claiborne’s later report based on a personal interview was 
of the same tenor. 

In April the Orleans executive was at Pointe Coupée, opposite 
Baton Rouge; Folch was then at the latter place and immediate- 
ly invited the other to dine with him. The governor is our only 
authority for what took place, for Folch himself evidently did 
not report this interview to Someruelos; yet we may be certain 
that he represents the Spaniard’s professed views. 

Folch thought that Spain still had a chance to oppose Bona- 
parte. In any event the colonies, especially Cuba and Mexico, 
would never recognize a dynasty that he supported, but upon the 
first intimation of Spain’s fall, would proclaim their independ 
ence. Folch also professed to believe that the Floridas must in- 
evitably pass into the possession of the United States, for they 
were of value only to that power. His offer to deliver to it his 
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own province a year and a half later is in keeping with this al- 
leged opinion. Folch also expressed the resentment that the 
regency felt over the report that Joseph Bonaparte proposed 
to cede the Floridas to the United States. He suggested that 
his nation wished to cultivate friendly relations with the latter 
and had apprised Great Britain of this fact. He may have 
wished to intimate that the United States would profit more 
from the combined friendship of those two peoples than from 
its former subserviency to France. 

In reply Claiborne stated that his country was intensely in- 
terested in Spain’s struggle for independence, but its policy was 
not to interfere directly in European affairs. If Spain should 
be successful, the United States would acquiesce in her domina- 
tion of Cuba and Mexico, but would regret to see them under the 
political or commercial control either of Great Britain or of 
France. These expressions are in harmony with those of Wil- 
kinson and so closely follow Jefferson’s previous suggestions 
that one need not seek further to find their author.” 

Folch, like Vidal, mentioned Spain’s feeling of gratitude to- 
wards Great Britain, thus indicating that this sentiment had 
a common origin. But he did not think that that power would 
ever gain possession of the Spanish colonies. He admitted that 
Mexico and Cuba would need a foreign alliance to maintain 
their independence, and would probably approach both Great 
Britain and the United States on this subject, but preferably 
the latter. Claiborne mentioned the desire to exclude from this 
continent all European and particularly British and French in- 
fluence as a guarantee that in their struggle for independence 
Mexico and Cuba might rely absolutely on the friendship of his 
country. He assured the other that these were his private views 
only, but they follow Jefferson’s letter almost verbatim. Pos- 
sibly he desired to rival the West Florida governor in finesse. 
Doubtless he was gratified when later at dinner Folch gave as 
his toast: ‘*The liberty of the New World; may it never be as- 
sailed with success by the old World.’’ Possibly Folch knew of 
Wilkinson’s similar toast at Norfolk and was derisively para- 
phrasing it for his guest’s benefit. The latter reported that the 


83 Personal letter of Claiborne to Smith, April 21, 1809. Parker, Calendar of 
Papers, no. 7567. 
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assembled company, largely composed of Spanish officials, re 
ceived the toast with favor. 

If, in New Orleans and Baton Rouge, Great Britain seemed 
the chief obstacle to a Pan-American alliance, France appeared 
in a similar light to the administration. Evidently Jefferson's 
books and his farm did not wholly suffice to occupy his attention 
in retirement, for, on April 19, he wrote to his suecessor: ‘‘] 
suppose the conquest of Spain will soon force a delicate question 
on you as to the Floridas and Cuba, which will offer themselves 
to you. Napoleon will certainly give his consent without diffi 
culty to our receiving the Floridas, and with some diffieulty pos- 
sibly Cuba.’’ Eight days later he added: ‘*Napoleon ought to 
conciliate our good will because we can be an obstacle to the new 
career opening to him in the Spanish colonies.’’ The Floridas 
alone would not be a sufficient reward for American neutrality. 
Our government would acquire them anyhow at the first outbreak 
of war and until then did not need them. Napoleon must also 
agree to the American acquisition of Cuba, if he wished a free 
hand in Mexico and the remaining colonies.“*| This implied 
doubt in regard to the outeome of Wilkinson’s mission and a 
desire to secure American interests in any event. He wrote W. 
C. Nicholas that, in case Napoleon continued his commercial 
exactions, the people of Cuba and the Floridas might proffer 
themselves to the United States. 

The situation had greatly changed since the preceding autumn. 
Then neither France nor Great Britain showed any disposition 
to compose its differences with the United States. Now Madison 
thought that the former was inclined to be more conciliatory. 
If, then, Napoleon should attempt to keep the United States 
from trading with the Spanish colonies, as it had formerly done 
with Santo Domingo, and should couple this requisition with an 
offer to cede the Floridas, it ‘‘would present a dilemma not very 
pleasant.’’* Evidently his ambition was not so great as his 
predecessor’s who wished to mark our territorial pretensions 
to the southward by a column on the farther shore of Cuba. In 
Jefferson’s view we could defend this region without a navy and 
this factor should determine our rule for expansion. 


84 Jefferson, Writings (Memorial ed.), 12:273, 277. 
35 James Madison, Writings (G. Hunt ed. — New York, 1900-1910), 8:53 
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Turreau had already presented the unpleasant ‘‘dilemma’’ 
that Madison feared. Incensed at the repeal of the embargo, 
which, unaccompanied by a declaration of war, he regarded as a 
pro-British measure, he now demanded from the new adminis- 
tration an explanation of some other current rumors. One re- 
ferred to a general project to revolutionize Spanish-America. 
Another specifically charged the American government with in- 
citing secret assemblies in the Floridas, patterned after those 
that Miranda had organized in Caracas, and encouraging similar 
measures in Cuba. Finally the anxiety in regard to the British 
fleet at Halifax was simply a pretext to justify the concentration 
of troops at New Orleans. The French minister professed to 
believe that these reports were circulated by those who wished 
to sever the harmony existing between his nation and the United 
States, yet he had reported them to his court and awaited with 
interest an explicit answer from the American authorities.” 

The president had already written to Jefferson: ‘‘Cuba will, 
without doubt, be a cardinal object with Napoleon.’’ Could he 
have seen Turreau’s dispatch to Champagny of April 22, 1809, 
he would have been confirmed in this view and doubtful of the 
immediate future. The French minister claimed that the con- 
centration of American troops in New Orleans under Wilkinson 
arose from a desire to codperate with the independent party in 
the Floridas, rather than to defend that city against possible 
British attack. Wilkinson’s visit to Havana gave point to an 
anonymous charge, which he attributed to a elerk in the state 
department, that the United States was sending revolutionary 
agents to Mexico, the Floridas, and Cuba. Turreau suggested 
that his government should use the riots in Cuba that had in- 
terfered with Wilkinson’s mission as a pretext for the immediate 
seizure of that island. Having thus forestalled the Americans 
there, the French might later occupy the Floridas and Mexico.” 

After submitting his pointed inquiries of April 15, Turreau 
withdrew in a rage to Baltimore. Madison desired to avoid 
rupture with France and requested Gallatin to call on her min- 
ister on his way northward and explain the real sentiments of 
the administration. Evidently Gallatin believed that the presi- 


36 Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 62:125. 
37 Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, 62:121, 122. 
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dent’s views were the same as his own; otherwise, it will be diffi 
cult to reconcile Turreau’s report of them, if correctly given, 
with Madison’s later action. 

Gallatin told the French minister that the administration dis- 
claimed all responsibility for Wilkinson’s utterance such as the 
Norfolk toast. This was to be attributed to ‘‘the vanity, the 
indiseretion and the ordinary inconsistencies of that General,’’ 
whom the other knew as well as they. If Turreau imagined 
that Mr. Madison desired the Floridas, he was mistaken. That 
was Mr. Jefferson’s hobby, but did not represent the views of his 
cabinet. The Floridas would be desirable only because their 
possession might prevent misunderstandings with Spain and se- 
cure an outlet for the southern states. The administration was 
in no way responsible for such popular meetings as had taken 
place there, and they had heard nothing in regard to Wilkinson’s 
reception by the Spaniards. As for Cuba, the United States 
would not take it as a gift.** 

Gallatin’s assurances evidently failed to convince the other. 
In reporting them Turreau called his superior’s attention to the 
fact that they were accompanied by no favorable action in re- 
gard to a commercial policy. At the same time Secretary Smith 
instructed Armstrong at Paris to say that while it was the gen- 
eral policy of the United States to preserve neutrality towards 
the Spanish colonies, they would feel free to act otherwise, if 
necessary to preserve their territorial claims.** When the Er- 
skine agreement resulted in a fiasco, Jefferson wrote Madison 
that if Bonaparte were wise enough to change his attitude to- 
ward the United States h. must inevitably lead it to declare war 
against England. In that event he advised the immediate oceu- 
pation of Baton Rouge in order to forestall the British. Our 
claim to this territory would justify the step.‘ 

The inconsistencies of Jefferson’s and Madison’s commercial 
policy thus characterize their attitude towards Spanish-America 
and even the neighboring West Florida. Jefferson was ready 
to assist a revolt in the Spanish colonies, should Bonaparte dom- 


38 Adams, History of the United States, 5:37, 38. 

39 Smith to Armstrong, May 8, 1809. Instructions, vol. 7, manuscript in bureau 
of indexes and archives. 

4° Jefferson, Writings (Memorial ed.), 12:304. 
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inate Spain. For this he expected the Floridas as his reward. 
Hence, his desire to open diplomatic relations with them, even 
through the untrustworthy Wilkinson. At the same time if Bon- 
aparte should pursue a more favorable commercial policy to- 
wards us, he might purchase our neutrality in respect to his own 
Spanish-American plans, by the bribe of the same Floridas with 
Cuba included. His own cabinet did not seem to approve his 
views, but he persisted in setting them on foot, and even exerted 
pressure on his suecessor to continue them. On assuming office, 
the latter promptly repudiated them, but ere his first adminis- 
tration was half completed, he was exerting powerful efforts to 
gain both the Floridas, and at the same time truckling to Bona- 
parte. 

Meanwhile the unconscious if not innocent object of so much 
report and conjecture reached New Orleans. His long delayed 
arrival represents a distinct anticlimax to what might have 
proved an interesting diplomatic episode. Wilkinson’s inter- 
views with his former friends Vidal and Folch were as fruitless 
as his brief visit to Havana. To the former he immediately re- 
ported the substance of his communication to Captain-Genera| 
Someruelos. This did not differ materially from what Clai- 
borne had already told the vice consul about the proposed Pan- 
American alliance. In reply Vidal repeated what he had pre- 
viously said to the governor —that Spanish-America would 
probably follow the lead of the mother country and preserve 
friendly relations with Great Britain. Consequently any hostil- 
ity between that power and the United States might be an obsta- 
cle to the proposed Pan-American alliance. 

Wilkinson claimed to represent the sentiments of the admin- 
istration and now told Vidal that he expected his country and 
Great Britain to compose their differences and declare war 
against France. In that case there would be no objection to in- 
cluding Great Britain in the proposed alliance. He may have 
had some intimation of the Erskine correspondence upon which 
to base his assertion. Vidal was inclined to believe that Wilkin- 
son correctly reported the attitude of his government, for unless 
the British nation was a party to the suggested alliance, the 
United States would be more than ever exposed to European 
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machinations. Yet he felt that the western world as a whole 
was reasonably safe from European invasion. He even sug- 
gested that the death of the tyrant or some other accident might 
afford the united and grateful Spanish colonies an opportunity 
to rescue the mother country from captivity.” 

We have as yet no complete evidence that Jefferson instrueted 
Wilkinson to propose a Pan-American alliance to the Spanish 
officials that he visited. His cabinet had tentatively suggested 
such a policy before he ordered Wilkinson to New Orleans. 
That general had more than hinted at it and was only too anx- 
ious to receive instructions to carry it out. His communications 
to Someruelos suggest that he had them in reserve but the riots 
in Havana and the captain-general’s attitude gave him no chance 
to present them. The case was otherwise in‘New Orleans where 
his former friends not only gave him the opportunity but even 
partly suggested the subject matter of his discourse. 

It is likewise possible that Wilkinson first definitely heard 
of the proposed alliance from Vidal and Claiborne, after his 
arrival in New Orleans. Owing to the lack of discipline among 
his troops and the havoe already wrought by disease it would 
be a useless proceeding to assure the Spanish authorities that 
they had nothing to apprehend from the military forces in New 
Orleans. They already knew that for themselves. On the other 
hand the condition of these forces afforded his enemies another 
opportunity to attack him, and they quickly took advantage of it. 
Accordingly he must employ every possible means to strengthen 
his tottering influence. He attacked his enemies for seeking to 
liscourage enlistments or to persuade his officers to resign. He 
appealed to the Spaniards in the interior provinces for addition- 
al testimony in his favor. At the same time he suggested to 
the administration a comprehensive plan for immediately occu- 
pying West Florida and defending New Orleans. In his extrem- 
ity the suggested alliance offered still another possibility of re- 
deeming himself. He was fully instructed to interview Folch 
on another subject. He would add to it the proposed alliance, 
appeal to their former friendship, tempt the governor’s person- 
al ambition, and lead him to place himself at the head of this 


41 Inclosure no. 2 in letter of Vidal to Garibay, April 10, 1809. Cf. n. 32 
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new movement. Vidal had suggested the necessity of including 
Great Britain in this alliance, and although without definite in- 
structions on this point, he incorporated it in his proposal. By 
this means he would inaugurate a deservedly popular movement, 
in the glory of which he might be safe from his most persistent 
foes. 

In pursuit of this plan, therefore, Wilkinson met Folch at the 
San Juan bridge, April 28, and conducted him in a carriage to 
the government house in New Orleans. In the course of their 
ride together, as he tells us in two separate accounts, they 
conversed on the fate of Spain and the future interests of her 
colonies. He reported that Folch fully expeeted Bonaparte to 
triumph over Spain, but before that event he hoped the junta 
would direct him to deliver West Florida to the United States. 
Mexico must then seek to preserve her independence either by 
joining the United States or forming a confederation of her own. 
This is in keeping with Claiborne’s previous report of the gov- 
ernor’s attitude. Perhaps Wilkinson used this to fabricate the 
whole interview, or else Folch was playing with him as he had 
with the Orleans executive. 

When Folch mentioned the possibility of a Spanish-American 
confederation, Wilkinson remarked that to it the Floridas would 
form a ‘‘feeble and pernicious appendage.’’ Folch assented 
and stated in case the junta did not act as he hoped, he would 
apply to the viceroy of Mexico for power to surrender West 
Florida; failing in that, to the president himself. He declared 
that Great Britain should never get the province, for it was 
‘*as necessary to the United States as the drawer is to the case.”’ 
The astonished Wilkinson observed that ‘‘the subject presented 
a solid ground of Conciliation and mutual Confidence,’’ between 
their countries, which he would gladly promote. Folch declared 
that he had never before uttered this idea, but it follows so 
closely his interview with Claiborne in Baton Rouge that one is 
tempted still more to regard that as the real source of Wilkin- 
son’s reports. The general closes by advising his superiors to 
send an agent immediately to confer with Foleh on the surrender 
of his province,” which he suggested might be hastened by ‘‘an 
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indemnity’’ to its officials. This was a natural but sinister sug- 
gestion in view of the charges already pending against the gen- 
eral. 

If we are inclined to regard as genuine this report of the in- 
terview between Wilkinson and Folch, we may find evidence to 
corroborate it in Claiborne’s contemporary correspondence. The 
latter wrote that while Folch was in New Orleans he freely ex- 
pressed himself as favoring the independence of Spanish-Amer- 
ica. He also conveyed the impression that most of his fellow 
officials entertained the same views. Claiborne, however, doubt- 
ed if the people were prepared for such a step. They were ‘‘de- 
plorably ignorant, unusually superstitious, for the most part 
poor, indolent and easily controlled by their priests.’’ Any at- 
tempt on their part at self government, therefore, would be foi- 
lowed by ‘‘seenes affecting to humanity.’’ The anarchy then 
prevailing in Havana suggested the possibility of reénacting 
there another Santo Domingo. 

Claiborne thought that neither Mexico nor Cuba single handed 
could long maintain its independence. With the people soon 
losing their enthusiasm it would be impossible to keep them out 
of the clutches of France or Great Britain. In such a contin- 
gency the latter might demand a commercial monopoly as its re- 
ward and this course would prove as injurious as the rule of 
Joseph Bonaparte. Claiborne felt that it would be impossible to 
maintain much longer the policy of neutrality that the United 
States had hitherto observed between the rival factions in Spain. 
‘‘The interest of the United States requires that all European 
influence should be banished from the continent of Ameriea,’’ 
he echoed, and ‘‘the present crisis is favorable to the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object.’’ He closed by stating that he 
forebore to advise the government further.** It was well that 
he did so, for he was simply paraphrasing Jefferson’s missive of 
the preceding October. 

Folch’s own letters to his superiors are filled with strong ex- 
pression of loyalty to Ferdinand VII, and he offered to serve 
Madison (Washington, 1894-1895), 726; also 38 Miscellaneous Letters, filed under 
date of January 1, 1813, in bureau of indexes and archives, 


43 Claiborne to Smith, May 14, 1809. Claiborne Correspondence, 5. Parker, Cal 
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Spain against the invader. These letters and his own subse- 
quent course certainly show him in no sense as a champion of 
Spanish-American independence. Yet it is probable that the 
reports of Wilkinson and Claiborne in regard to his willingness 
to deliver West Florida may have some foundation, for a year 
and a half later he actually made such an offer. It is likely, too, 
that when his offer came, the administration conceived extrava- 
gant hopes from it based on his earlier conversations with these 
American officials. On the other hand it is equally likely that, 
while conferring with them, the Spaniard knowingly conveyed 
more than his real views. He despised Claiborne and distrust- 
ed Wilkinson, and may have thought himself justified in deceiv- 
ing them and the government they represented. From it, if 
not from its immediate agents, he apprehended the most imme- 
diate peril to his dominions. 

So far as his letters from New Orleans are concerned, one 
might infer that Wilkinson’s mission was simply to reassure 
him upon this point. The general delivered to him a communi- 
cation similar to the one already given Someruelos, to explain 
the assembling of American troops at New Orleans. Folch ad- 
mitted that this movement had caused him some anxiety, appre- 
ciated the good intentions of the United States, and assured 
Wilkinson that his own were friendly.“* When, however, Folch 
returned to Pensacola, he unbosomed himself to his superior. 
His letter on this occasion clearly shows that Wilkinson’s elabor- 
ate explanation of the presence of troops in New Orleans was 
largely a pretext suggested by Jefferson to conceal their real 
purpose — the opening of diplomatic relations with the Spanish 
colonies. 

Wilkinson tried to show Folch, so the latter wrote, that Spain 
was bound to succumb to Bonaparte. Accordiig to Claiborne’s 
report the Spanish governor already believed this, but he ob- 
viously did not wish his superior to think so. In sueh an event 
it would be highly desirable to form an alliance to include Span- 
ish-America, Brazil, the United States, and, if necessary, Eng- 
land. The addition of the last-named power pone probably an 

44 Wilkinson to Foleh, May 3, 1809; Folch to Wilkinson, May 4, 1809. J. A. Rob- 
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after-thought inspired by the interviews with Vidal, or by pre- 
liminary information in regard to the abortive Erskine econven- 
tion. In case the Spanish colonies declared their independence, 
it would be desirable for them to have an agent near the United 
States, and Folch himself would most acceptably fill that office 
because he knew so thoroughly all the factors involved. This 
additional evidence afforded by Wilkinson’s interview with the 
Spanish governor serves as a link in Jefferson’s policy and ex- 
plains the general’s correspondence of the preceding autumn. 

Folch told Wilkinson, so he wrote Someruelos,” that while he 
felt flattered at this expression of confidence in himself, he 
thought that children ought not to be in haste to divide a par- 
ent’s property before her death. Furthermore he had no inten- 
tion of beginning a policy that he could not carry through. Be 
lieving that both Wilkinson and Claiborne represented the ideas 
of their government, he pointed out to his superior that the pro- 
posed alliance might serve to rescue the mother country from 
Bonaparte. Possibly he desired thus to protect himself, should 
any report of his views as given to Claiborne or to Wilkinson 
chance to reach Someruelos. Folch assured the latter that Amer 
ica, well governed and united, would be inaccessible to Bona 
parte. Should his ambitions tempt him, the voyage would mark 
the beginning of his overthrow and the climate, its end. The 
Corsican, however, would hardly venture to repeat on so exten- 
sive a seale his experience in Santo Domingo, yet the governor 
assured the captain general that he was ready to act against him 
as Someruelos might desire. 

In communicating Folch’s dispatches to his superiors, Som- 
eruelos observed that he was unable to appreciate Foleh’s con 
versations with Claiborne and with Wilkinson, for that official 
had not reported them in sufficient detail. He advised the gov 
ernor to remedy his reports in that respect. He also expressed 
his surprise that Folch had ventured to discuss such delicate 


subjects and advised him to shun this course in the future, for 


the Americans simply desired to draw out the views of the Span 
iards and later turn them to their advantage. The uniform re 
ply to suggestions for independence and alliance should be that 


45 Folch to Someruelos, May 23, 1809. Robertson, List of Documents, no. 5170 
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the Spaniards would die to preserve the union of the two Amer- 
icas with Spain.‘ 

Despite the firmness of tone that Someruelos assumed towards 
his superiors, or that Foleh employed with him, there is a sug- 
gestion that each believed that a speedy catastrophe was inevi- 
table, but wished to shield himself from any responsibility for 
it. Folch also attempted to play off Claiborne against Wilkin- 
son in an endeavor to ascertain if both correctly reported the 
attitude of their superiors, while Vidal evidently worked with 
him to the same end. At the same time Folch expressed him- 
self so as to arouse American hopes in regard to the Floridas 
and establish his influence with their officials in ease he had to 
rely upon them in an extremity. In this way in the crisis of 
1810-1811, he managed through the American authorities to pre- 
serve Mobile from a filibustering expedition, and at the same 
time remained in good standing with his superiors. Such was 
the influence of the Florida question that it led American and 
Spanish officials alike to adopt a shifting course of duplicity. 

That this influence was marked in the case of Wilkinson is 
shown by his communication of May 12 to the secretary of war. 
Folch was still in the city and his own army disorganized, but he 
suggested an elaborate plan to defend the region, of which West 
Florida constituted the danger point.**7 A week later, after the 
Spanish governor had left New Orleans but before he had 
reached Pensacola, Wilkinson reported that a ‘‘commotion”’ 
threatened to break out in that city. Folch was likely to call 
upon him for assistance. He might be overthrown either ‘‘by 
the usurpation of the Spanish subjects or by the enterprise of 
the American settlers.’’ In view of possible public advantage 
he wished to receive instructions at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.** In reply the secretary of war wrote him, July 22, 1809: 
‘‘It is the continued wish and instruction of the president that 
no interference of any kind in the affairs and territories of Spain 
should take place, or be encouraged, or permitted, by any person 
or persons, whether civil or military belonging to or under the 

46 Someruelos to G. F. O., October 8, 1809. Cuban Papers, Legajo 157. 
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authority of the United States.’’*’ Evidently the protests of 
the French minister were beginning to affect the administration, 
although Canning’s repudiation of the Erskine agreement con 
tributed to the same end and warned it not to complicate its for 
eign policy further. Thus ended the first effort of the United 
States to initiate a Pan-American policy. Jefferson, in retire- 
ment, could not force his successor to continue his mistaken 
policy, nor support his unworthy protégé. The latter was 
obliged to resign his command and come northward in an un- 
availing attempt to clear himself from charges of inefficiency as 
well as of personal corruption. 
Isaac Josutin Cox 

University OF CINCINNATI 

49 Wilkinson to N. Saleedo, August 31, 1809. MSS. Internas Provincias Internas, 
vol, 239, Expediente 2, p. 33, Archivo General, Mexico. 








HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIP- 
PI NORTHWEST AND WESTERN CANADA, 1913-1914 


As was stated by Dr. Solon J. Buck in the June number of the 
Review, it is a difficult problem to determine what to include and 
what methods to employ in a survey such as is attempted in the 
following pages. Each writer will perhaps attack the task from 
a different viewpoint and pursue a somewhat different plan. 

For the purposes of the present paper the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest has been interpreted to include the states of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming. The survey has been limited almost entirely to 
the activities and publications of state historical agencies and to 
such other historical activities and publications as relate entirely 
or primarily to the region under review; while, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the year from July 1, 19138, to July 1, 1914, is the period 
of time covered. The writer has purposely avoided reference, 
except where absolutely necessary, to the large mass of general 
literature bearing either directly or indirectly on the history of 
the entire Mississippi Valley and the West listed by Dr. Buck 
in his paper, to which the reader is referred. It is not believed 
that a repetition of this material would serve any useful pur- 
pose. Neither has any effort been made to list county histories 
or notice the activities of county or other local historical socie- 
ties. 

HistortcaL AGENCIES AND THEIR Work 

The oldest historical society in this region is the Minnesota 
Historical Society, which at present occupies rooms in the cap- 
itol building at St. Paul. The society receives liberal support 
from the state; has a membership of over four hundred; and 
maintains a library which, on January 1, 1914, contained 114,472 
titles, including a splendid collection of more than ten thousand 
bound volumes of Minnesota newspapers. Under the supervi- 
sion of the secretary, Mr. Warren Upham, the activities of the 
society are directed chiefly along the lines of historical research 
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and archeological investigation (the results of which are pub- 
lished in the Collections), and the aequisition of books, pamph- 
lets, and manuscripts for the library. 

At the last session of the legislature of Minnesota, provision 
was made for the erection of a building to be oceupied by the 
historical society, the supreme court, and the state library. The 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars was appropriated and 
made available during the three succeeding fiscal vears; and 
work will begin as soon as a site is chosen, the plan being to 
have the building ready for occupancy as early as possible in 
the year 1916. 

In Iowa there are two state historical agencies, namely, the 
State Historical Society of Iowa and the Historical Department 
of Iowa. The former institution is located at Iowa City, occu- 
pying rooms in the liberal arts building of the state university. 
It receives state support to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year, an increase of four thousand dollars having been 
appropriated by the general assembly in 1913. The society has 
a membership of more than six hundred, and maintains a library 
which contains an excellent collection of material especially 
along the lines of Iowa and western American history. 

While covering the entire field of activities usually carried on 
by such organizations, the State Historical Society of Lowa 
places the main emphasis upon scientific historical research and 
publication, under the direction of the superintendent, Dr. Ben 
jamin F. Shambaugh. It may be said that nowhere else in 
America is research in state and local history planned and ear- 
ried on more carefully or on such a comprehensive scale. The 
publications of the society include a public archives series, a 
biographical series, an economic history series, a social history 
series, an ‘‘ Applied History’’ series, a miscellaneous series, and 
a quarterly journal — four large volumes on an average, in ad 
dition to the quarterly, being published each year. 

The Historical Department of Iowa, of which Mr. Edgar R. 
Harlan is curator, is located at Des Moines in a fine, large build- 
ing, housing also the state library, the Iowa library commission, 
and the public archives — a building which was erected largely as 
the result of the untiring efforts and enthusiasm of the late 
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Charles Aldrich. The department, in addition to its library, 
maintains an lowa portrait gallery and an historical museum, 
has a large collection of newspapers and of manuscripts and 
documents, and publishes a quarterly known as the Annals of 
lowa. The resources of this institution are devoted, therefore, 
chiefly to the collection and preservation of materials relating 
to the history of the state. 

Closely connected with the Historical Department of Iowa 
and housed in the same building, as has just been indicated, are 
the Public Archives of Iowa, in charge of Mr. C. C. Stiles, su- 
perintendent of the department of classification and arrange- 
ment. Mr. Stiles has five assistants, and as rapidly as possible 
the documentary material is being transferred from the various 
state offices and is being cleaned, arranged, filed in steel cases, 
and indexed. The archives of the offices of the governor, sec- 
retary of state, auditor of state, as well as thousands of other 
documents and bound volumes, are now in such a condition as 
to be readily used. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society at present occupies 
rooms in one of the buildings of the state university at Lincoln, 
but eventually it will be housed in a separate building. The 
basement of one wing of the new building has been erected on a 
lot opposite the state capitol, but further work on the structure 
has been suspended until an additional appropriation ean be se- 
cured. The society, of which Mr. Clarence 8. Paine is secre- 
tary, not only publishes a series of Collections and maintains a 
constantly growing library, but makes a feature of furnishing 
lectures on Nebraska history and the life of the Indians, and of 
providing persons to tell Nebraska history stories to the chil- 
dren in the public schools. Furthermore, the society takes a 
great interest in the marking of historic sites. 

In South Dakota the historical agency is known as the De- 
partment of History. It is located at Pierre, and Professor 
Doane Robinson is the secretary and superintendent. The work 
of this institution is classified under six heads, namely: history, 
including the publication of a series of Collections; state li- 
brary; traveling libraries, of which more than one hundred are 
now in circulation; legislative reference; vital statistics; and 
state census. Thus the work of the department includes a 
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larger range of activities than is usually undertaken by hister- 
ical societies. 

Historical interests and activities in North Dakota are cen- 
tered in the state historical society, which has headquarters 
both at Bismarck and at Grand Forks. At the latter place the 
researches of the society are carried on and the results pub- 
lished in the Collections, under the editorship of the seeretary, 
Professor Orin G. Libby. On the other hand, the library and 
collections of the society are located at Bismarck in charge of 
the curator, Mr. Herbert C. Fish. Special emphasis is laid by 
the society upon the investigation of the location and history of 
the various Indian tribes which have lived within the boundaries 
of the state. 

The Montana Historical and Miscellaneous Library, located at 
Helena in charge of Judge W. Y. Pemberton, not only has an 
excellent library and collection of historical material, but also 
publishes volumes of Contributions as frequently as the very 
limited support will permit, the last volume appearing in 1910. 

In Wyoming there is a state historical society located at Lar- 
amie in connection with the state university. The society has 
not been organized many years and as yet has not had sufficient 
funds with which to do more than make a beginning in the col- 
lection of books, pamphlets, and historical material — a collee- 
tion which occupies very inadequate space in the basement of 
the capitol building. Miss Grace Raymond Hebard, one of the 
trustees of the society, has been especially active in attempting 
to arouse interest in state history in Wyoming. 

Unfortunately the writer has not been able to seeure in- 
formation relative to historical agencies in western Canada, if 
any such institutions exist. 


Pusuications oF Historica Soqieties 
The historical ageney which has accomplished the most along 
the line of publication is the State Historical Society of Iowa. 
During the past twelve or fourteen months this society has is- 
sued three substantial volumes, namely: a biography of James 
Harlan* (xvi, 398 p.), former United States senator and secre- 
tary of the interior, written by Mr. Johnson Brigham; a his- 


1To be reviewed later. 
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tory of The Quakers of Iowa® (360 p.) by Dr. Louis T. Jones; 
and a History of Township Government in Iowa® (266 p.) by 
Dr. Clarence R. Aurner. Furthermore, there are now in press 
two volumes of a comprehensive work on the History of Educa. 
tion in lowa* by Dr. Aurner. Two monographs which are prac- 
tically completed and which will be published by the society 
during the fall and winter are a History of Poor Relief Legisla- 
tion in lowa by Dr. John L. Gillin; and a volume on Recent 
Social Legislation in Iowa by Mr. John E. Briggs. <A partial 
bibliography of writings on Iowa history entitled One Hundred 
Topics in Iowa History, compiled by the writer, and an address 
on Decisive Episodes in Western History by Dr. Laenas G. 
Weld, are pamphlet publications recently issued. 

In addition to its various series of volume monographs the 
State Historical Society of Iowa publishes a quarterly period. 
ical known as The Iowa Journal of History and Politics. In 
the pages of this quarterly during the past year, beginning with 
July, 1913, there have appeared the following articles: ‘*‘ His- 
tory Made by Plain Men’’ by Dr. Louis Pelzer; ‘‘ Episodes in the 
Early History of the Western Iowa Country’’ by Mr. Jacob 
Van der Zee; ‘‘ History of the Codes of Iowa Law,’’ chapters 
v and vi, by Mr. Clifford Powell; ‘‘Some Hungarian Patriots in 
Iowa’’ by Miss Lillian May Wilson; ‘‘The Work of the Thirty- 
fifth General Assembly of Iowa’? by Dr. Frank E. Horack; 
‘*The Mormon Trails in Iowa’’ by Mr. Van der Zee; ‘*The Mil- 
ler-Thompson Election Contest’? by Professor Louis B. 
Schmidt; ‘‘Forts in the Iowa Country’’ by Mr. Van der Zee; 
‘“‘The Defaleation of Superintendent James D. Eads’’ by Mr. 
Thomas Teakle; ‘‘French Discovery and Exploration of the 
Kastern lowa Country before 1763’’ and ‘‘Fur Trade Opera- 
tions in the Eastern Iowa Country during the Spanish Régime’’ 
both by Mr. Van der Zee; and ‘‘The Private Land Claims of the 
Old Northwest Territory’’ by Dr. Louis Pelzer. 

Besides the above-named articles there appeared in the Jow« 
Journal the following source material: ‘‘Old Fort Madison: 
Some Source Materials’’ and the official account of the ‘‘ French 
Expedition against the Sae and Fox Indians in the Iowa Coun- 
try, 1734-1735”’ both edited by Mr. Van der Zee; and two diaries 


2 Reviewed in this number. 
3 To be reviewed later. 
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descriptive of conditions among the Quakers in Lowa in 1850 
and 1858, edited by Dr. Louis T. Jones. 

The only other periodical issued by a state historical ageney 
in the Trans-Mississippi Northwest is the Annals of Lowa pub 
lished quarterly by the Historical Department of Lowa at Des 
Moines. Articles which have appeared in this magazine since 
April, 1913, are: ‘‘Organization and Service of the Frontier 
Guards’? by Mr. Charles B. Richards; ‘‘Biography of Hon. 
Charles John Alfred Erieson’’ by Mr. Charles L. Dahlberg; 
‘+ Jefferson County at the Beginning of the Civil War’? by Hon. 
Charles J. Fulton; ‘‘Proposed Improvement of the Iowa State 
Capitol Grounds’’ by Mr. Edgar R. Harlan; ‘‘ Installation of the 
Temple Tablet, June 17, 1913’? by Hon. Thomas Hedge; ‘*W JJ 
McGee, Geologist, Anthropologist, Hydrologist’? by Dr. Charles 
Keyes; ‘*The Case of Archie P. Webb, a Free Negro’’ by Mr. 
Nathan E. Coffin; ‘‘ After the Battle of Pleasant Hill, La.’’ by 
Captain Michael Ackerman; ‘‘ Early Iowa Indian Treaties and 
Boundaries’’ by Colonel Alonzo Abernethy ; ‘‘ Attempted Lynch 
ings in lowa’”’ by Paul W. Black; ‘‘Charles Baldwin’? by Hon. 
Robert Sloan; and ‘‘Establishment of the Diocese of Lowa, 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh’’ by Rev. Francis EK. Judd. 

Two valuable pieces of source material are also to be found 
in the pages of the Annals of Iowa, namely, the ‘‘ Journal of A. 
W. Harlan while Crossing the Plains in 1850,’’ and a reprint of 
Albert Miller Lea’s ‘‘Notes on Wisconsin Territory.’’ 

During the summer of 1913 the Minnesota Historical Society 
issued as volume xvi, part 1 of its Collections an archeological 
monograph on The Weathering of Aboriginal Stone Artifacts 
No. 1: A Consideration of the Paleoliths of Kansas, prepared 
by the late Professor N. H. Winchell, who died on May 2, 1914. 
It makes a book of one hundred and eighty-six pages, and is il- 
lustrated by twenty figures and nineteen half-tone plates. Vol 
ume xv of the society’s Collections, containing the papers rea+d 
at the meetings during the past five years, is now in press and 
will be ready for distribution some time before the close of the 
present year. In March, 1913, there appeared the Seventeenth 
Biennial Report, containing a summary of the work of the so 
ciety during the preceding two years. 


— 
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The plans of the Minnesova Historical Society for future pub- 
lications include a compilation of data relative to the origin and 
meaning of Minnesota geographic names, and a bibliography of 
the state publications and historical literature of Minnesota. 
Work on the preparation of these volumes is now in progress. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society has about ready for 
distribution volume xm of its Publications, consisting of the 
third volume of the Debates and Proceedings of the Nebraska 
Constitutional Conventions... A volume of Collections, contain- 
ing a History of the Nebraska Press is now in the hands of the 
printer. Furthermore, research work with a view to future 
publication is being conducted along the following lines: the 
collection of biographical data, and of information concerning 
the naming and establishment of counties and the location of 
county seats; the preparation of a monograph on the history of 
liquor legislation in Nebraska; the compilation of a subject in- 
dex of Nebraska history; and the collection of diaries of mis- 
sionaries to the Indians and of travelers across the plains in the 
early days. 

Volume vi of the Collections published by the Department of 
History of South Dakota appeared in 1912. Volume vn, now in 
press, will contain considerable source material relative to the 
explorations of the Verendryes within the bounds of South Da- 
kota, with editorial introduction and notes by Mr. Charles E. 
De Land. Special mention will be made of the plate buried by 
the Verendryes at Fort Pierre on March 30, 1748 — a plate 
which was discovered on February 16, 1913. Among other 
things the forthcoming volume will also contain a discussion of 
a number of Indian boulder mosaics found in South Dakota. 
During the past year the department has published in pam- 
phlet form the Seventh Annual Report of the division of vital 
statistics, and the Thirteenth Annual Review of the Progress of 
South Dakota, 1913. 

The State Historical Society of North Dakota now has in 
press volume tv of its Collections. Investigations which have 
either been completed or are now under way, and the results of 
which will be published partly in the forthcoming volume of 
Collections and partly in subsequent volumes, inciude the fol- 
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lowing subjects: the Verendrye route across North Dakota, the 
Custer campaign and battle (including the Indian version), 
United States forts in North Dakota, the immigration and loea- 
tion of people of the various nationalities within the state, the 
fur trade, and the location of Indian villages, mounds, and 
mosaics. 

Because of lack of funds the Montana Historical and Miscel 
laneous Library has not been able to issue its volumes of Con- 
tributions at regular intervals. Volume vim is now ready for 
the printer and will doubtless appear during the coming year. 

The Wyoming Historical Society has as yet done nothing 
along the line of publication except to issue two annual reports, 
since it is almost entirely without financial support. 

At the meetings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion in 1913 and 1914, the history of the region under discussion 
received its due share of attention. Among the papers in vol- 
ume vi of the Proceedings are: ‘*Lost Landmarks’’ (in Nebras- 
ka) by Mr. Henry W. Yates; ‘‘The Economie Basis of the 
Greenback Movement in Iowa and Wisconsin’’ by Professor 
Clyde O. Ruggles; ‘‘ Asa Whitney: Father of Pacific Railroads’’ 
by Mr. Nelson H. Loomis; ‘*The Indian Poliey of British Colum- 
hia in Comparison with that of the Adjacent American Terri- 
tories’? by Dr. William J. Trimble; ‘‘Economic Factors in the 
Aequisition of Louisiana’’ by Dr. Louis Pelzer; and ‘*The Ab- 
original Geography of the Nebraska Country’’ by Professor 
Melvin R. Gilmore. 

Furthermore, the seventh volume of the Proceedings, now be- 
ing prepared for the printers, will contain, among others, the 
following papers read at the annual meeting of the association 
at Grand Forks in May, 1914: ‘‘The Cheyenne Indians in 
North Dakota’’ by Mr. George F. Will; ‘‘ Exploration and Sur- 
veys of the Minnesota and Red Rivers’’ by Mr. Warren Upham; 
‘“‘The Soldier, the Advance Guard of Civilization’’ by Mr. 
Henry Hale; ‘‘Montana as a Field for Historical Research’’ by 
Dr. F. H. Garver; ‘‘The Westward Movement in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley during the Fifties’’ by the present writer; 
“The Verendrye Plate’’ by Professor Doane Robinson; ‘* The 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fur Trade Monopoly in the Red 
River Settlement, 1821-1850’? by Professor Chester V. Martin; 
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‘*Some Historical Aspects of Mineral Development in Western 
Canada’’ by Professor R. C. Wallace; ‘*The Germans of North 
Dakota’’ by Professor W. G. Bek; and ‘‘German Migration to 
the Mississippi and Missouri’’ by Professor M. D. Learned. 

Mention should also be made in this connection of the recently 
discovered ‘‘ Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the Upper 
Missouri, ‘Premiere Partie,’ June 7, 1794- March 26, 1795,’’ 
which was published in the January, 1914, number of the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. This journal is an important addition 
to the source material relative to the early exploration and In- 
dian tribes of the Missouri River. 


Orner Historica, PusBiications 

Under this head it is proposed to mention the more important 
publications, other than those of historical societies, bearing 
directly or primarily upon the history of the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest and western Canada. For notices of publications 
dealing with various phases of general Mississippi Valley his- 
tory and in many cases touching incidentally the field covered 
in this paper, the reader is referred to Dr. Buck’s article in the 
June number of the Review. 

Only a very few books dealing with the history of this region 
in general have appeared during the past year. The following 
are worthy of mention: Beyond the Old Frontier by George 
Bird Grinnell (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1913. viii, 
374 p.); The Westward Movement by Charles L. Barstow (New 
York: The Century Company, 1913. 231 p.); and The Indian 
War of 1864: Being a Fragment of the Early History of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming by E. F. Ware (Topeka, 
Kansas: Crane. 601 p.). 

Among the doctoral dissertations reported as in preparation 
in December, 1913, are the following: The History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad by P. B. Kennedy (Harvard); The Prov- 
ince of Louisiana Under Spain by C. B. Goodykoontz (Cali- 
fornia) ; and The Relation of Thomas H. Benton to the Develop- 
ment of the West by T. P. Martin (California). 

Considerable material of value concerning the Indians of this 
region has been published during the past twelve months. The 
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Vanishing Race: The Last Great Indian Council * by Joseph K. 
Dixon (Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1913. xviii, 
22? p.) contains, among other things, the Indians’ story of the 
Custer fight and a large number of excellent Indian portraitures. 
Missionary Explorers among the American Indians edited by 
Mary Gay Humphreys (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1913. xii, 306 p.) contains two chapters dealing with this re- 
gion. The opening chapters of The Man with the lron Hand * 
by John C. Parish (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 
xiv, 289 p.) deseribe the visit of Marquette and Joliet at a vil- 
lage of Illinois Indians near the mouth of the Iowa River. 

In the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History there have appeared the following monographs 
on Indian tribes of the Trans-Mississippi Northwest: ‘‘ Dance 
Associations of the Eastern Dakota’’ by Robert H. Lowie; ‘‘So- 
cieties of the Crow, Hidatsa and Mandan Indians”’ by the same 
writer; ‘‘Societies and Dance Associations of the Blackfoot In- 
dians’’ by Clark Wissler; and ‘‘ Political Organization, Cults, 
and Ceremonies of the Plains-Ojibway and Plains-Cree Indians’’ 
by Alanson Skinner. The Journal of American Folk-Lore for 
the past year contains the following contributions along this 
same line: ‘*Personal Reminiscences of a Winnebago Indian’’ 
by Paul Radin; ‘‘No-Tongue, a Mandan Tale’’ by George F. 
Will; and ‘*The Crow Sun Dance’’ by Robert H. Lowie. 

Furthermore, at the joint annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety in December, 1913, among the papers read were the follow- 
ing: ‘*The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway’’ by Alan- 
son Skinner; ‘‘The Horse and the Plains Culture’’ by Clark 
Wissler; ‘‘Notes on the Social Organization of the Fox In- 
dians’’ by Truman Michelson; ‘*The Relation of Winnebago to 
Plains Culture’’ by Paul Radin; and ‘‘Notes on the Folk-Lore 
and Mythology of the Fox Indians’’ by Truman Michelson. 

A number of books on the history of particular states in this 
region may be mentioned. For Nebraska there is the third vol- 
ume of Albert Watkins’s History of Nebraska® (Cedar Rapids, 


4To be reviewed later. 
5 Reviewed ante, 156. 
® To be reviewed later. 
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Iowa: The Torch Press); and a volume entitled History and 
Stories of Nebraska* by Addison E. Sheldon (Chieago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). The twin cities have each received 
historical treatment. The Lewis Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago has brought out a three-volume History of St. Paul and 
Vicinity by Henry Anson Castle; while from the Colwell Press 
of Minneapolis there has appeared The Story of Minneapolis 
(v, 182 p.) by E. Dudley Parsons. At Lamoni, lowa, there is 
published quarterly by the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints a periodical known as the Journal of His- 
tory, which is devoted to the history of that particular chureh. 

Montana history has not been neglected. A. L. Stone is the 
author of a volume entitled Following Old Trails (Missoula, 
Montana: Daily Missoulian Company). A Calendar of His- 
toric Events of the State of Montana has been compiled by F. B. 
Linderman (Deer Lodge: Published by the author). William J. 
Trimble’s doctoral dissertation on The Mining Advance into the 
Inland Empire* (Madison, Wisconsin, 1914. 254 p.) deals to a 
considerable extent with the early history of Montana. An- 
other valuable work which is practically completed and will prob- 
ably be published in the fall is a compilation of data relative to 
historic sites in Montana, by Dr. F. H. Garver of the Montana 
State Normal School. The work is intended primarily for use 
in the publie schools. 

The historical publications relating to western Canada whieh 
have come to the notice of the writer are very few. The 8. J. 
Clarke Publishing Company of Chicago has brought out in three 
volumes The Story of Manitoba by F. H. Sehofield. Early 
Days on the Yukon and the Story of its Gold Finds * is a vol- 
ume by William Ogilvie (New York: John Lane, 1913. xii, 306 
p.). A dissertation on The Westward Movement in Canada is 
being prepared at the University of California by G. C. David- 
son. In volume v1, third series, of the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada there may be found 
‘*Kdward Ermatinger’s York Factory Express Journal, Being 
a Record of Journeys Made between Fort Vancouver and Hud- 
son Bay in the Years 1827-1828.’’ In volume xvu of the Re- 

7 To be reviewed later. 

8 Reviewed ante, 135. 
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view of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, published 
by the University of Toronto, there will be found listed such 
publications on the history of western Canada as appeared dur 
ing 1912. 

As has already been indicated, the writer has made no at 
tempt to secure a list of the scores of county histories for this 
region which must have been published during the past year. 
Much space might also be devoted to valuable reminiscences and 
other historical articles which have appeared in the newspapers, 
to fugitive, privately printed pamphlets and brochures, and to 
scattered articles in popular periodicals. 


ACQUISITION OF Source Marertat 

Apparently the historical societies in the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest have not been very active in the collection of source 
material, and especially of manuscripts. There are a few ac 
cessions, however, which are worthy of note. 

In December, 1913, the Minnesota Historical Society received 
a large collection of the manuscripts and account books of 
Franklin Steele, who came to the Minnesota country in 1837, 
was sutler for a time at Fort Snelling, and took a prominent 
part in developing the water power and the lumber industry at 
the Falls of St. Anthony. The collection comprises eighty large 
and small account books and about four thousand letters and 
papers bearing dates, for the most part, between 1840 and 1861. 

The Historical Department of Iowa has recently received a 
collection of military materials and Civil War relies gathered 
by the late General Jacob Gartner Lauman. 

The chief manuscript acquisition of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society during the past year consists of a number of 
papers from the collection of Moses Merrill, a missionary among 
the Indians in eastern Nebraska during the thirties. As was 
stated above the society is making an active effort to secure the 
diaries of Indian missionaries and of early travelers across the 
plains. 

The State Historical Society of North Dakota has acquired a 
splendid collection of the official correspondence of the territo- 
rial officers, and especially of the governors. During the past 
two summers the society, through the assistance of a repre- 
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sentative of the Smithsonian Institution, has collected on Ed- 
ison records one hundred and fifty songs of the Mandan Indians 
and twenty-five records containing Mandan words and stories. 
Ten records have also been made on which are related the ex- 
periences of Rev. C. L. Hall as a missionary on the Fort Ber- 
thold Indian reservation since 1876. The Indians’ story of the 
Custer fight has, furthermore, been collected and written down. 


THe Markine or Historic Sires 

A growing interest is manifested in the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest in the marking of historic sites and the erection of 
monuments to commemorate historical events or the lives of 
prominent persons. 

Through the efforts of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution a boulder monument was erected on the site of Traverse 
des Sioux, near the present city of St. Peter, Minnesota, where 
in 1851 the treaty was made whereby the prairie region of 
southern Minnesota was opened to white settlers. The monu- 
ment was dedicated with fitting exercises on June 17, 1914. 

In Iowa there has been considerable activity along this line. 
At Fayette, lowa, on the tenth of June, 1918, during commence- 
ment week at Upper Iowa University, there was dedicated a 
bronze memorial tablet bearing the names of a group of stu- 
dents who went from that school into the army in the fall of 
1861. About ten days later at Janesville, lowa, there was un- 
veiled a monument marking the site of Fort John, built by the 
settlers at the time of the Indian seare of 1854. During the 
same week a tablet to the memory of seven pioneer residents of 
Burlington, Iowa, was installed in the rooms of the Historical 
Department of Iowa at Des Moines. On October 22 a bronze 
statue of the Indian chieftain, Keokuk, was unveiled with much 
ceremony in the city of Keokuk. A granite boulder has been 
set up to mark the spot where the first election was held in Dal- 
las County, Iowa. 

Furthermore, a movement is on foot at Sioux City, Lowa, to 
secure funds for the erection of a monument on the grave of 
War Eagle, the Sioux chief, whose remains were buried on a 
bluff near the city. Citizens of Fairfield, Iowa, have asked the 
State Fair Association to appropriate money for the marking 
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of the site in Fairfield where the first state fair was held in 
1854. A spot on the capitol grounds at Des Moines has been 
selected and the contract has been let for the erection of an 
elaborate memorial to the late Senator William B. Allison. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution have taken a great in- 
terest in discovering and marking the route of the Mormon 
Trail and other early roads across the state, as well as in the 
marking of various spots of local interest. 

For three years the Nebraska State Historical Society has 
been actively engaged in marking the Oregon Trail across that 
state, in conjunction with the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution and the Nebraska Memorial Association, with the result 
that about seventy markers have been erected. Early in May 
a more pretentious marker was dedicated on the spot where the 
Oregon Trail crosses the line between Kansas and Nebraska, 
the governors of both states taking part in the exercises. 

The Department of History of South Dakota is planning to 
mark the spot in that state where the Verendrye plate was 
buried in 1743. 

In North Dakota there is a movement under the auspices of 
the state historical society to mark the Sibley and Sully trails 
and to preserve and mark the sites of Fort Abercrombie, Fort 
Lineoln, Fort Berthold, Fort Seward, the Wahalla mission, and 
the Fort Clark Indian village. 

The Montana Historical and Miscellaneous Library very fit- 
tingly proposes, in connection with the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to mark the site of the home of Sacajawea at 
Three Forks, Montana. 

In Wyoming a state commission of three members has been 
appointed by the governor to mark the Oregon Trail, the sites 
of old forts, and other historic spots within the state. The legis- 
lature appropriated twenty-five hundred dollars for the purpose, 
and the work called for in the act is to be completed this fall. 
The movement originated with the state society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL Work 


During the summer of 1913 the Minnesota Historical Society 
conducted excavations on the site of an old Indian village in 
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Cambria Township, Blue Earth County. The site is on an al- 
luvial terrace on the southern side of the Minnesota River. 

In lowa the Meskwaki Indians in Tama County (a remnant of 
the Fox tribe) have been the subject of investigation by Dr. 
Truman Michelson of the Smithsonian Institution, who has 
lived among them much of the time during the past two or three 
years. Within the state the agency which has been the most 
active in the field of archeology is the Davenport Academy of 
Science. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society has made a collection 
of plants used by the Indians for food and for medicinal and 
other household purposes. Several hundred specimens have 
been colleeted and placed on display. 

The Department of History of South Dakota is making an 
archeological survey of the state, the results of which have been 
and will continue to be published in the Collections of the so- 
ciety. 

The State Historical Society of North Dakota, likewise, has 
been conducting a surface survey of the river valleys in the 
state for the purpose of locating and mapping Indian mounds, 
mosaics, and fort and village sites. At the same time a large 
number of relics have been collected from various sites. 


MisceLtLaANgéous HisroricaAL ACTIVITIES 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society was 
held on January 12, 1914, the principal address being one by 
Thomas B. Walker on ‘‘Memories of the Early Life and De- 
velopment of Minnesota.’’ The executive council of the society 
holds monthly meetings, and frequently on these occasions pa- 
pers are read, in which case an invitation is extended to the 
publie to attend. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa held a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1914. In the afternoon there was a conference-sem- 
inar on methods of historical research and writing, the discus- 
sion being led by Dr. John C. Parish of Denver, Colorado. In 
the evening Dr. Laenas G. Weld, president of Pullman Insti- 
tute, delivered an address on ‘‘Decisive Episodes in Western 
History.’’ 

The Historical Department of Iowa has continued to make 
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additions to its portrait gallery and to its valuable collection of 
museum material illustrative of Iowa history. The curator 
played a prominent part in the selection of the design for the 
Aliison memorial, in drawing up plans for the extension and 
in.provement of the capitol grounds, and in tracing the route of 
the “mon Trail across the state. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society arranged special ex 
ercises for the observance of ‘‘ Pioneer Memorial Day’’ on June 
14, 1914 (provision for which was made by an act of the legis- 
lature), and decorated the graves of nearly one hundred terri- 
torial pioneers. 

In South Dakota the department of history is making active 
preparations for the taking of the third decennial census of the 
state in 1915, a task which now falls within the province of the 
department. 

Professor Orin G. Libby, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota, has given in various towns a number 
of lectures, accompanied by lantern slides illustrative of the his- 
tory of the state and of the county and town where each lecture 
was given. The society has recently been given three addi 
tional rooms and a stack-room for its library. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of Montana as a territory and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its admission into the Union as a state. Consequently there 
has been much of general interest in the early history of the 
state, and the historical and miscellaneous library has been fre 
quently called upon for historical data, articles, and lectures. 

Among the celebrations of historical interest may be men- 
tioned the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the Killdeer 
fight at Sully, North Dakota, on July 28, 1914; the celebration 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition at Stanton, North Dakota, in 
1913; and the celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of Montana Territory at Bozeman on August 5-7 and 
at Great Falls on August 8-10, 1914. 

A growing interest in historical pageants is also apparent. 
The fourth of July, 1913, was celebrated at Lincoln, Nebraska, 


by a pageant depicting various scenes in the early history of 


the state, such as the Indians in camp and on hunting trips, the 
purchase of Louisiana, the Lewis and Clark expedition, the fur 
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traders, military life in the West, the missionaries, the Mor- 
mons, the days of the freighters, and the pony express. At Des 
Moines, lowa, on May 15, 1914, the senior class of the East 
High School presented a pageant of the history of the city from 
1673 to 1914. 

Especially notable was the ‘‘ Historical Pageant of the North- 
west’’ presented at Grand Forks, North Dakota, on May 238, 
1914, at the time of the meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. In a number of excellent scenes there were 
depicted various events in the French exploration of the region 
and in the Lewis and Clark expedition, the central figure in the 
last scene being the Indian woman, Sacajawea. 

On the campus of the Agricultural College at Fargo, North 
Dakota, there was presented on June 1, 1914, an outdoor Indian 
drama entitled ‘‘Sitting Bull — Custer’’ written by Aaron M. 
Beede. 

In this connection it might be mentioned that the original 
journal kept by Sergeant John Ordway from May 14, 1804, to 
September 30, 1805, while on the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
has recently been discovered among the Nicholas Biddle papers 
and is now in the possession of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. 

Dan Expert Ciark 
Tue State Histrorican Society or Iowa 
Towa City 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Dr. Dante, Coxe anp CAROLANA 


All students of the initial movements in the oceupation of the 
great central valley of America whether they approach their 
field by the route of the lakes and the Mississippi system, or 
across the hills and through the watergaps of the Appalachians 
are almost certain sooner or later to make the acquaintance of 
Dr. Daniel Coxe, proprietor and assiduous promoter from about 
1698-1730 of the province of Carolana Florida. 

The activities of Coxe have been recalled to our notice some 
what recently in connection with a new study of the proofs of 
the priority on the part of English colonists in the exploration 
of the country beyond the Alleghenies.' Last among the sub- 
stantiating documents which follow this study is found one 
previously unpublished which the editors attribute to Dr. Coxe 
rather than to its formerly reputed author, Edward Billinge, 
sometime proprietor and governor of the Jerseys. In as mueli 
as the editors concur in the usual low estimation of Coxe’s 
credibility and in view of the title of their study which strictly 
would exclude Coxe, the inclusion of his supposed memoir miglit 
be deemed an inconsistency.’ In consideration of the cireum- 
stances connected with the origin of the document, however, it 
is believed that not only the publication but also the chance 
honor given it of being the final evidence presented is not un 
warranted. 

It is to be regretted that in the publication of the Coxe me- 
morial the editors were dependent solely upon a British Museum 
copy, or draft, of the original document not merely without sig 
nature but without date or reliable indorsement touching its 
origin. Not only was its identification, therefore, left to infer- 
ences from internal evidence, which it may be said were judi- 

1C. W. Alvord and L. Bidgood, First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region. 
1650-1674 (Cleveland, 1912). 

2 Alvord and Bidgood, Trans-Allegheny Region, 231-249. Coxe, of course, was not 
a Virginian, and not an American explorer himself, nor was he active from 1650-1674. 
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cious although necessarily inadequate, but the museum manu- 
script unfortunately was an imperfect one, due very evidently to 
the careless transposition of its folios. Thus the published ver- 
sion does not correctly present the paper as originally written. 
Happily the finding of an authentic version among the papers of 
the board of trade for 1719 provides the full identification of the 
Coxe memorial, and also permits its correction as printed.* 

The discovery of the official version also confirms by its super- 
scription the inferences of the editors as to the character of the 
document. It runs: ‘‘This memorial is Humbly Presented un- 
to the Honourable Lords Commissoners [sic] for Trade and 
Plantat® By the Proprietary of Carolana.’’* Likewise the sur- 
mise is correct that it is a revision of the paper so diligently 
pressed upon the board by Coxe in 1699. This time, however, 
neither international expediency nor suspicion of stock jobbing 
prevented a hearty indorsement of Carolana.° 

This significant change in the attitude of the lords of trade 
toward Coxe’s schemes can be readily appreciated by an exam- 
ination of their journals for July and August, 1719. On July 


8 Board of Trade Journals, 29:65-79. This official version confirms the reader’s 
natural suspicion that the real beginning of the document is with the paragraph on 
page 238 of Alvord and Bidgood’s Trans-Allegheny Region, opening with the state- 
ment: ‘‘In obedience to your Lordship’s Commands I thought it expedient to add 
unto the Memorial presented unto King Wm. wherewith he was so well satisfied that 
he was pleased to order a Council which was very numerous, wherein it was Read, 
Debated, and Accepted unanimously with great Applause.’’ Then the displaced 
portion which discusses French claims and cites French writers (Alvord and Bidgood, 
Trans-Allegheny Region, 231+238), it is found, should properly come at the head of 
page 248, and following the paragraph which closes: ‘*‘The Journall will give an 
Account where when and how they took possession for the King of England.’’ 

Also comparison of the two versions shows that the unintelligible opening sentence 
of the paragraph coming at the middle of page 241 of the printed version is another 
instance of transposition of folios. The first part of the sentence as printed, viz., 
‘*Tt descending unto his son, Sir Arthur, of whom the present Proprietors purchased 
it,’’ is, in the original, part of the preceding paragraph, while the second half of 
the sentence, ‘‘from this Crayon it is obvious unto all Understanding Considering 
persons unto what great troubles and dangers most of our Colonyes on the Continent 
must be Exposed,’’ is, in fact, the first sentence of a paragraph which follows the 
other misplaced pages of French claims; or, in other words, it is properly the fifth 
paragraph from the close of the document. Besides the transpositions, the two ver- 
sions differ frequently in orthography and in some minor statements. 

4 Board of Trade Papers Proprieties, vol. 19, pt. 2, 1718-1720, q. 186. 

5 Compare the action of December 21, 1699. Calendars of State Papers, Colonial, 
America and West Indies, 1699, p. 579, 580, no. 1082. 
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°1 of that year the board of trade received a letter from the lords 
justices with a notice of the appointment of Colonel Martin 
Bladen, a member of the board, as a commissioner to go to 
France and negotiate under the treaty of Utrecht for a settle 
ment of colonial boundaries between the two countries. For 
this negotiation the board was asked to draft the instructions 
of their plenipotentiary.” The board’s first action upon this re 
quest is significant. They at once called upon Dr. Coxe to pre- 
sent his Carolana claims. Then they summoned the colonial 
agents present in London, representatives of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and others who had claims, or were said to have in- 
formation which might be of value in restricting French juris- 
diction in America, while to the same end they decided to write 
circular letters to the colonial governors.’ 

Coxe first attended on July 24, bringing with him the deeds to 
his grant, two maps and a demonstration of the English rights 
to Carolana alias Florida, and he promised to present further 
evidence ‘‘on Tuesday seven night.’’ * Meantime the board held a 
session at which Coxe’s grant was used, together with the char- 
ters of existing colonies, as the basis of Bladen’s instructions 
touching the extent of English claims.” At Coxe’s second ap- 
pearance, on August 4, he brought his ‘‘memorial’’ which we 
have been considering and five other papers, including in par- 
ticular the journals of Captain Bond and of Mr. Metealf giving 
an account of the voyage they had made, on his account, in 1698 
to the river Mississippi.'° 

On August 9, the board took under consideration Coxe’s ‘*me- 
morial,’’ his earlier (1699) memoir ‘‘Intitul’d: A demonstra- 
tion of the Right of the King of England’s just pretensions to 
the province of Carolana Florida and of the present proprietary 
under his Government; and also his Proposals.’’'' After some 
nine days Coxe was recalled to be questioned upon the proofs 
that formerly fourteen Englishmen had gone from Carolina and 
settled a fort two hundred miles higher up the Susagula than 


6 Board of Trade Journals, 29:2. 
7 Ibid., 2, 3, 6-8, 28, 31-37. ete. 

8 Ibid., 3-5. 

9 Ibid., 6, 7 (July 29). 

10 [bid., 8-12. 

11 Tbid., 41, 42, 65-79, 105-107. 
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any English had been.'* Unluckily he had, as usual, lost his 
papers regarding this, but it chanced that on the following day 
a certain Mr. Byth, an independent witness, gave evidence large- 
ly corroborative thereof.'* As a result of these conferences the 
board advocated the settlement of Carolana at once, although as 
to the extent of England’s western claims, they decided they 
were not yet ready to give a categorical definition."* 

Unquestionably Coxe was a material witness, and had his evi- 
dence been properly substantiated his testimony would have 
been invaluable for the construction of the English ease. His 
title to Carolana was, indeed, found to be valid, and his recital 
of the vicissitudes of that grant essentially correct; but upon 
later points his evidence doubtless was impaired by the loss of 
important proofs or the inability to produce material witnesses. 
Perhaps others of his contemporaries besides Governor Nichol- 
son of Virginia suspected that his numerous explorers’ tales 
were indications of a credulous temperament and a penchant 
for exaggerated statements.”® 

This judgment would be consonant, certainly, with our mod- 
ern verdict, but admitting Coxe’s obvious weaknesses, one ean 
not but wonder whether the verdicts, past and present, regard- 
ing him represent so thorough an investigation as to be unim- 
peachable. This query seems particularly pertinent, if the 
memorial of 1719 may be considered a fair test of Coxe’s truth- 
fulness. More than one-third of that paper, for example, is de- 
voted to a recital of the validity of the Carolana grant which 
was substantiated by the crown attorneys and lords of trade 
prejudiced against Coxe. Another third or more is concerned 
with statements from French writers,’ which investigation 
shows to be faithful citations of his authorities; and thus there 


12 Board of Trade Journals, 29:93, 94. 

13 Tbid., 107. 

14 Ibid., 107, 123-126, 133, et seq. 

15 For Nicholson’s opinion of Coxe in 1700, see Calendars of State Papers, Co 
lonial, America and West Indies, 1700, p. 497. But for evidence that Nicholson was 
perhaps quite as credulous, see ibid., 1697-1698, p. 392; 1700, p. 327. 

16 Indeed even upon the score of Coxe’s misdating the suppressed edition of the 
Derniéres découvertes . . . de M. de la Salle, whose authorship Tonti denied, (Al 
vord and Bidgood, Trans-Allegheny Region, 231, 234, n.), it is the editors who are in 
error, for Coxe does not say that the book appeared in 1679, but that in the book 
Tonti states that in 1679 when he was among the Iroquois, ete. 
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remains perhaps a fourth part of the memorial for those ex- 
plorers’ tales which have chiefly discredited Coxe’s reputation 
for veracity. There are five such stories. One of these tales - 
the account of the sending of his two ships to the Mississippi in 
1698 — except as to details of his story, is well established his- 
tory. Professor Alvord and Professor Bidgood have apparent- 
ly established the facts of the explorations made by Needham, 
Fallam, and Batt for Abram Wood." Neglected statements by 
French contemporaries, which space forbids our presenting 
here, would seem to corroborate the long discredited story of the 
use of the Susquehanna-Ohio route by Coxe and Penn.'’* There 
is also abundant evidence in French and Carolinian sources of 
the activities of English Indian traders in the Mississippi Val- 
ley to which Coxe refers. Is it not possible then that an actual 
basis may be found for the other two stories which Coxe relates 
in this document of 1719? Yet whether or not further investi- 
gation will lead us to revise our estimates of Coxe’s credibility, 
do not the cireumstances attending the presentation of this 1719 
memorial indicate the need of a fairer appraisal of Coxe’s in- 
fluence, and of his significance for the history of English colonial 
expansion? Certainly the action of the board of trade in 1719 
as well as the favor shown him by William ITT in 1700 illustrates, 
even as does also the sensation created in France by the sending 
of his Mississippi ships in 1698 and the sight of his maps a year 
later at Paris, that Coxe was recognized by his contemporaries 
as the leading exponent of the English transappalachian move- 
ment. If there be any who would doubt that Coxe had seized the 
psychological moment for the formation of national sentiment 
to secure the Mississippi, let them but consider among other 

17 Alvord and Bidgood, Trans-Allegheny Region, introduction. 

18Cf. the letter of Abbé Dubos to M. Thoynard, Bibliotheque Nationale, MSS 
Francais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 9294, f. 92-98. See also P. Margry, Découvertes et 
établissements des Francais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de l’ Amérique Septentrionale, 
1614-1698 (Paris, 1879), 4:94, 294, 303, 334, 341-343, 347. There are also neglect 
ed colonial proofs of importance regarding such an expedition via the Susquehanna 
in 1692, sent, it is said, under the leadership of Arnold Viele of Albany. (Minutes 
of the New York Provincial Council, MSS. vi, as cited in another connection by C. 
A. Hanna in his Wilderness Trail [New York, 1911], 1:137-143.) Surely the pos 
sibilities of such material are not yet exhausted, and it is hoped that the edition of 


William Penn papers now being prepared may contribute equally interesting in 
formation of this nature. 
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evidence the testimony of contemporary French official letters 
as to Coxe’s influence in determining the actual occupation by 
France.'” 


Frank E. Metvin 


SALLING’s JOURNEY IN THE Misstsstppr VALLey 

The late Dr. Lyman C. Draper, early in his career became 
cognizant of the journey taken some hundred years before from 
the forks of the James River to New Orleans by one Salling (or 
Salley), and made many attempts to secure accurate informa- 
tion thereon. He wrote the following article during his latter 
years, when engaged on a revision of Alexander Wither’s Chron- 
icles of Border Warfare, a task completed by the late Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites. Although the journal for whieh Dr. Draper had 
searched so many years was discovered by Dr. William M. 
Darlington of Pittsburgh, and printed in the appendix to his 
Christopher Gist’s Journals (Pittsburgh, 1893), pages 253-260, 
nevertheless Dr. Draper’s account thereof is worthy of publica- 
tion, embodying, as it does, considerable additional information 

and revealing the historical methods of so notable a collector. 

Loviss PHeips KEeLiocc 


JOHN PETER SALLINGS’S ADVENTURES 
[Draper MSS., 21U1-8.] 


Salling is the proper orthography of the name, though generally pro- 
nounced Sallee, and sometimes so written. 

John Peter Salling — sometimes spoken of as Peter Adam Salling — 
was a native of Germany, or, at least, of German descent, and, with his 
brother Henry, early settled in the forks of James river and the North 
Branch, in the southern portion of what is now Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia. His place of residence is noted on Fry and Jefferson’s map of 
Virginia, of 1751. The details of his early western explorations are 
involved in doubt; but the fact that he made such adventures is un- 
doubted. 

Hugh Paul Taylor, in his sketech,*° fixed on the period of about 1724 

19 Cf. n. 18. Especially the letter of Pontchartrain to D’Iberville et al. in Mar- 
gry, Découvertes et établissements, 4. 

20 Hugh Paul Taylor was a local Virginia historian related to the Stuarts of 
Greenbriar. In the decade 1820-1830 he contributed a number of ‘‘Sketches’’ of 
early western Virginia settlement to the Fincastle (Virginia) Mirror, under the pseu- 
donym ‘‘Son of Cornstalk.’’ In the first of these he mentions Salling’s voyage, and 
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as the time of Salling’s adventurous travels; but Withers, evidently 
pe[rjceiving that the time was too early, omitted the date; about 1738- 
‘40 was the probable time of their occurrence. Over forty years ago,*! 
the tradition of his descendants was, that Salling and a son were em- 
ployed by the Governor of Virginia to explore the country to the South- 
West; and when near the present Salem, Roanoke county, they were 
captured by a party of Cherokees, perhaps on a war excursion, and 
carried by them to the Ohio river — one account says they were taken 
down the Tennessee river, while another says down the New or Kan- 
hawa to its mouth, in a portable boat made of buffalo skins; that when 
they reached the lower Mississippi, they fell into the hands of the Span- 
iards.2* The son soon dying the father was put on board a Spanish 
vessel to be sent to Spain as a spy, and to elicit from him information 
as to the designs of the British; but the vessel was captured by a British 
craft, and Salling was landed at Charleston, South Carolina, and soon 
reached his James River home, after an absence of over three years, 
and just in time to prevent his wife from consumating a second mar- 
riage, not doubting, from the long period that had intervened since his 
departure, that he had fallen a victim to the savages or some of the many 
dangers of journeying in the wilderness. 

Another tradition as given in Kercheval’s History of the Valley of 
Virginia, is that John Howard was one of the four primitive settlers on 
the Wappatomica or South Branch of the Potowmae about 1734 or 
1735. That at some time not long anterior, Howard and his son had 
explored the country and discovered the beautiful valley of Wappa- 
tomica; and crossing the Alleghany mountains, killed a very large buf- 
falo bull, and by stretching his hide over ribs of wood, improvised a 
boat in which they descended the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, 
where they Were apprehended by the French as suspicious characters, 
sent to France, but finding nothing against them, they were discharged. 
Crossing over to England they met Lord Fairfax,* and gave him such a 
glowing description of the fertility and beauty of the Wappitomica 
gives traditions of his adventures at Kaskaskia and among the Indians. See Draper 
MSS., 318486-490. 

21 The sources of information for the statements that follow were letters from 
Samuel D. Campbell of Rockbridge County, Virginia, written in 1848, after inter 
viewing at Draper’s request the descendants of Salling then living in his neighbor 
hood. Draper MSS., 8ZZ43. 

22-Dr. Draper was certainly aware that the Spaniards were not on the lower 
Mississippi at this time; but he is citing from Campbell's information that confused 


the governors of New Orleans in the first half of the eighteenth century with those 
of the latter half. 


23 This tradition of the source of Lord Fairfax’s information concerning the 
region of the South Branch is interesting. 
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[sic] valley, as determined his Lordship at once to secure it as manors, 
and settle it by means of tenants, which he accomplished. 

In the History of Louisiana by Du Pratz, London edition, 1774, p. 
62 note, it is stated pn authority of a Report of the Government of Vir- 
ginaa, that, ‘‘in 1742, John Howard, Sallee and others, were sent from 
Virginia, to view those countries, were made prisoners by the French, 
who came from a settlement they had on an island, a little above the 
Ohio, where they made salt, lead, ete., and went from thence, in a fleet 
of boats and canoes, to New Orleans, guarded by a large armed Schoon- 
er.”’ 

The settlement alluded to by Du Pratz must have been Kaskaskia, 
abreast of which is a large island in the Mississippi, which appears to 
have had settlers on it at this time; and on the western side of the river, 
near St. Genevieve, were salt springs from which salt was manufactured. 
Very likely the Indians came there with lead, which they bartered for 
salt. 

It appears that Salling kept a journal of his adventures, which was 
extant in 1745, when Col. John Buchanan, it would seem, visited the 
hardy explorer, and spent a couple of days in copying, at least, a portion 
of it, as is shewn by a diary or memoranda kept at the time, in the 
writer’s possession.** 

Salling must have returned from his romantie adventures in the West 
as early as 1742, as his name appears in September of that year in a 
roll, still extant, of Capt. John MeDowell’s militia company,” and very 
likely shared in McDowell’s fight with the Indians, Dee. 14", 1742, in 
which that worthy captain, the ancestor of Gov". McDowell, of Vir- 
ginia, lost his life. 

As early as 1746, Salling is named as a Captain of Militia in that part 
of Augusta County which subsequently became Rockbridge; in Septem- 
ber of the following year, he is cited to appear at the next court mar- 
tial, for non-attendance at the general muster, just held.** This is the 
last certain record we have of this early and meritorious explorer of the 
wilds of the west. He probably survived several years, leaving descend- 

24 Draper MSS., 1QQ39. Colonel John Buchanan’s journal, October 5-9, 1845, re- 
lates his stay at ‘‘Peter Salley’s’’ and that he spent two days copying his journal. 
It was probably this entry that first aroused Draper’s interest, as Buchanan’s journal 
came to him among the Preston series, one of his earliest acquisitions. 

25 Draper MSS., 1QQ17. These lists are undated, Draper gives the date from 
contemporary evidence. From his journal published in Darlington’s Gist’s Journals, 
we must infer that Salling was not in Augusta County at the date Draper gives. 
Either his name was retained on the list as an inhabitant of the district, or the list 


itself was drawn before March, 1742. 
26 Draper MSS., 1QQ36. 
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ants, some of whom quite recently occupied some of the broad acres their 
honored ancestor had located more than a century before; while others, 
who have changed their names to Sallee, reside in Tennessee; and yet 
others in Kentucky, representing their districts in the Legislature. 


Petition FoR A WestTERN Stare, 1780 

In 1895, Frederick J. Turner in his epoch-making article on 
‘‘Western State Making in the Revolutionary Era,’’ published 
in the first number of the American Historical Review, ealled 
attention to the petition drawn up in 1780 for a new state west 
of the Alleghenies. So far as we are aware this document, 
found in the Draper MSS., has never before been published in 
extenso with accompanying letters revealing the authorship of 
the petition. According to these letters the memorial was pre- 
pared at the September meeting of the Yohogania County court, 
and forwarded to Colonel David Shepherd to secure the appro- 
bation of Ohio County, before presentation to Congress. Ben- 
jamin Johnston, author of the letters, was a new member of 
Yohogania court, having been recommended in May, 1780, as 
justice; he had also received about the same time a commission 
as deputy surveyor for the same county.” The memorial is in 
his handwriting, but as he mentions it as a ‘‘copy,’’ it would 
seem to have been a joint product of the Yohogania officers, sev- 
eral of whom were residents of Pittsburgh. Among the joint 
authors such well-known westerners as: Edward Ward, who in 
1754, surrendered the fort on the site of Pittsburgh to the 
French; William Crawford, Washington’s land agent, victim 
of Indian malignity in 1782; William Harrison, his son-in-law; 
John Cannon, founder of Cannonsburg (Pennsylvania), and 
Jefferson College; Thomas Brown, founder of Brownsville 
(Pennsylvania); Samuel Semple, attorney at Pittsburgh, and 
others less known to posterity. 

There seems to be no evidence that this petition was ever pre- 
sented to Congress; its interest lies in its revelation of the tem- 
per of the men of the western waters: their impatience of eastern 
control; their appreciation of the future greatness of their ter- 


27 ** Minute Book of the Virginia Court Held for Yokogania County,’’ in Carnegie 
Museum (Pittsburgh), Annals, 2:417, 424. The last portion of this document is 
missing, so there are no records of the September court proceedings. 
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ritory; and their application of the revolutionary political phil- 
osophy to their own local situation. They were Virginians, im- 
bued with visions of the imperial destiny of the Mississippi 
Valley, and willing to pledge their lives and fortunes to promote 
that destiny. 

Louise PHeLtps KELLoca 


JOHNSON TO SHEPHERD 
[Draper MSS., 18S229-232] 
YOHOGANIA 1, Oct" 1780 
Dear Sir 
I Take this Early oppertunity to forward you a Copy of the Memor'! 
for Establishing a New State, your Interest will greatly Fecilitate the 
Progress thereof. Much depends on Early application. I expect to be 
at Your House about the Last week in this Month. till which I am 
Y" Most obdt hble Serv' 
DB JOHNSTON 


The Flour was 50" wt you reed it from one Saml. Armit. Capt. Gist °° 
has his Certificate. The Rifle Gun was for one Mr. Wallace, by your 
desire & assumpsit to Alex’ Cairns (the red hair? Man 

Nov™ 30" 1780. 
D® Sir 

The above was wrot agreeable to my Promise at our Sept" Court. 
but never having an opportunity to forward it safely,,it remain’d in 
hand till my Coming to Court Last Monday. taking that opportunity, 
of paying you a Visit. I thought would be the surest way for to get if 
to your hands — and as there Still remains Some Doubt about the Line,*® 
the Present Time is the Golden oppertunity to forward This Pet". Let 
your greatest Care be to Choose active Men to Represent you next May. 
I will visit you again, if occasion requires, when ever you’l give me 
Information 

28 Thomas Gist applied to the April court, 1780, to prove his services as ensign 
and lieutenant in the Virginia regiment, 1757-1762. Carnegie Museum, Annals, 
2:409. 


29 The Virginia-Pennsylvania boundary —the agreement for settling this dis 


puted line had been adopted the previous year, but the Virginia assembly in June, 
1780, ratified the agreement with an important condition, which was not accepted by 
the Pennsylvania legislature until September 23, 1780. Meanwhile Virginia partisans 
still clung to their rights within the disputed tract, and surveys continued to be made 
for some years, Benjamin Johnston succeeding Colonel William Crawford as Yoho 
gania surveyor after the latter’s death in 1782. See Boyd Crumrine, History of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1882), 193. 
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I have at Present to goe to Richmond. Shall Leave home about 
Thursday, Sevennight, or perhaps the Monday following, any Business 
or Commands that way, Shall upon having Timely directions, be faith 
fully fullfill’d 

Inclosed you have three war's (one of my own for Five hundred Acres, 
Another Assignee of John Air’s for Two hundred, & the third for one 
thousand of my Brother James’s, which | inclose under assurance of 
your making Entry’s in the Land office for Ohio, on Some Valuable 
Spots on the River, the five hundred Acres, | wish to have Levied on 
Wheeling Island, if you find it may be done with Precision, Let me have 
a Place on the River as near you on Wheeling as possible. Its more 
than probable we may be near Neighbour’s if you Can that farr oblidge 
me. I Hope to be at March Yohogania Court, when I Expect to See 
you. If your Business Calls you down to Kaintueka this Next Spring, 
I Shall be glad to join you, and am wishing Health & Happiness 

Your mo. obdt. Hble Ser” 
B JOHNSTON 
| Addressed:| To Col® David Shepperd Ohio County Near Cat Fish 
Camp *’ To the Perticular Care M" Brown *' at Redstone old Fort 


A MEMORIAL OF SOME TRANSALLEGHENY INHABITANTS 


To THE Hon®*” THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

NortTH AMERICA 

The Memorial of Sundry the Inhabitants West of the Allegany 
Mountains Humbly Sheweth 

That your Memorialists being greatly alarmed at the present Situa 
tion & Distres’d Condition this Country labours under, beg leave, after 
declaring Our warmest Wishes for the Welfare of the s? United States 
in general, Our Zeal and Friendship for your Hon’ House, our deter- 
mined Resolution for establishing on a permanent basis, that Freedom 
& Independance, due to all Freeborn Sons of Liberty, on which the 
present Contest took it’s rise, to lay before you the Advantages, Disad- 
vantages, Conveniencies, and Inconveniencies, attending your Memorial- 
ists, who have under all the Disadvantages Tongue can express, setled 

30 Colonel David Shepherd was one of the leading men of northwest Virginia dur 
ing the Revolution, having settled as early as 1770 at the forks of Wheeling Creek 
Dr. Draper secured his papers from his descendants. See Thwaites and Kellogg Re: 
olution on Upper Ohio (Madison, 1908), 196. Catfish Camp was on the site of the 
present Washington, Pennsylvania, and was the seat of the old West Augusta dis 
trict before the erection, October, 1776, of Ohio, Monongalia, and Yohogania cow 
ties. 

81 Colonel Thomas Brown, who in 1776 bought the site of Redstone Old Fort on 
the Monongahela, and in 1785 laid out thereon the town of Brownsville 
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the Country West of the Allegany Mountains; not only at the Risque 
of what little Property we removed hither, But at that, of all that was 
near & dear to us, The loss of Fathers Mothers, Wives, Sons & Daugh- 
ters, & yet under all these difficulties and distresses, we have maintain’d 
Our Ground to this Day, a period we humbly conceive calls aloud, for 
us to do ourselves that Justice We in submission to your Hon Board 
think ourselves entitled to, with hearts full of gratitude, for your August 
Assembly, & all our United brethren beg to remind you of the Follow- 
ing Grievances, thereby to induce you to relieve Us, by establishing a 
distinct and separate state, West of the Allegany Mountains of Such 
Extent of Country and Under such name, as you in your Wisdom Shall 
see meet & Convenient. 

1 Nature having placed an almost impassable mountain between 
this & the States Eastward, alone is sufficient to ground our Petition. 
24 That Allwise Creator, who hath thus set a Boundary, hath likewise 
given us a Water not inferior to any in the World for the Ease and 
Convenience of the People, he thro’ his abundant Goodness hath placed 
thereon, Whereby, the produce of the Country he hath given us may be 
Conveyed to Market. 3%” A Land rich and fertile, to render us a re- 
turn of our Labour, could we have a Trade established on those Waters 
which greatly excites our Wishes 4''Y When we consider our remote 
Situation we cannot but reflect, that such a distance, renders our Inter- 
est incompatable; for when any part of a State lies so remote from its 
Capitol, that their produce Cannot reach the market, the Connexion 
ceases, & from thence proceeds a different Interest & consequently a 
Coolness. 5''y We reflect on being taxed in an Equivalent Sum to 
our fellow Citizens, not that we are unwilling to lend and give, that 
Aid to the common Cause, but that such Tax must be transmitted to the 
seat of Governm'. whereas having no staple commodity that we ean 
send to that Capitol or any Other Sea Port, being deprived of a Trade, 
whereby we can possibly raise one Shilling, and to remain in the station 
we at present are in, cannot purchase as much specie, as would defray 
that Expence; But were we a separate state, a Trade on the Western 
Waters undoubtedly would be Opened for our relief the natural Con- 
sequence attending such Trade, would be our ability to bear our pro- 
portion Of the War, without the least Ineonveniencies or Disadvantages, 
to any other of the United States, We your Memorialists from the 
afores* Reasons, Conceive it necessary to descend to the different Claims, 
that any of the United States may, can or ought to have to any part of 
this Country, being well assured that the present Contest did not Orig- 
inate for the extent of Territory to either State seeing our Union de- 
clares when any State grows too large or Unwieldy, the same may be 
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divided into one or more States, that the people have a right to emigrate 
from one State to another, and form new States in different Countries 
Whenever they ean thereby promote their own Ease & Safty. Yet nev- 
ertheless we wish to remind you of the proclamat® of 1763, the State of 
Vandilia being laid out, West of the Allegany Mountains, that all Char- 
ters may be nearly investigated, their true meaning explained, that all 
Bargains, Conveyances, & Compacts, entered into by either State With 
another, which are not founded on that power delegated by the People 
to such Assembly, may not be obligatory On the Subject, that you in 
your wisdom will enter into, & candidly determine all Such Matters & 
Things, as so nearly concern any of the subjects of America, & which 
tend to sap & undermine the Liberty of the People, Praying, whether 
we are or are not included, in any of the United States by their or 
either of their Charters, you will lay Off a State for the Ease & Con- 
venience of your Memorialists, encouraging the setling the Western 
World, thereby enabling the other States to more permanently estab- 
lish our Independance and Settle the Minds of the People, nothing doubt- 
ing, but that all the united States in general will readily grant us the 
Liberties & Blessings they themselves wish to enjoy, & your Memorialists 
in Duty bound Shall ever pray ete. 


FRAGMENTS ON THE NorTHWEsT, 1833-1835 


George Cornelius, who resided at Pittsburg, Kentucky, in 
1833 and 1834, was the recipient of a bundle of letters that are 
now in the possession of his great-grandson, Professor J. G. D. 
Mack, of Madison, Wisconsin. One of these, written by John 
G. Davis, his son-in-law who was already active in Indiana pol 
ities and who later represented the Rockville, Indiana, district 
in several congresses, was dated at Rockville, July 8, 1835, writ- 
ten and wrapped in a single folded sheet and sent for twelve and 
one-half cents postage to Shelbyville, Indiana. In this letter 
Davis speaks of Chicago as follows: 


My predictions in relation to Chicago made some years sines, are now 
being verified, from recent advices, the rise in real property and the in- 
flux of migration are unexampled in the Western World. Lots in Town 
with small improvements are selling at from 10 to 15,0004. the right 
of preemption on qr. see. of Land are worth from 8 to 10,0008. Several 
persons former citizens of this County have become immensely wealthy 
merely by settling on a tract of Land & improving it sufficiently to hold 
the preemption, and money is a mere drug. Altho this looks ineredible 
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it is nevertheless true. The emigration to the northern part of Illinois 
is unprecedented. whether this state of things can last long or not | 
cant say, it seems hardly possible. 


A second of the Cornelius letters, written by one J. T. Bishop 
from Macomb, McDonough County, Illinois, gives a condensed 
view of the life history of the pioneer, his primitive duties, his 
debts, and his dependence upon the world outside: 


MEcOoME Sep 12 1834 

DEAR CouUsIN 

I have not heard from you all lately i have expected a letter from 
you and allso Mr. Pitts wee are not well Jackson has had and attack 
with the Colery or some other bad complaint it has terminated to thee 
ager and fever i have had a small spell myself but wee are all well enuf 
to attend to our bisness wee are at worke at preasant at makeing brick 
for the Court house and so soon as the frost stops us wee will go to 
worke at our mill wee will first put up a saw mill and then a griss 
mill wee have engaged two run of racoon Bus stones from a man from 
the state of Ohio to be delived at beardstown thare is no mill under 22 
miles of us i want you to rite to me how times is going on and i shold 
like to hear from Mr. Pitts wee wold like to have him heare i want 
you to visit this country I kow you wold like it. it is the best wheat 
and stock country in the world I wold be glad to get some leather sole 
and uper i cold get a great deal of worke done for shoes or leather as 
thare is no tan yard in our neighborhood i shold be glad to get about 
one hundred dollars worth of shoe leather if you have any it cold be 
sent to beardstown concind to Nap & Page foriding merchants Jackson 
left his gun in petersburg if you send me any leather the gun can be 
put in a box with it and sent on i want you to right to me how bisness 
has been transacted i want you to send word to old Mr. Roberson to 
not let any person shave my paper i intend to pay him i eighteen 
months and he ean do without it till then i have nothing moore at 
preasant but remain your 

J. T. BisHor 

GEORGE CORNELIOUS 


In a third letter written to Cornelius by Davis, from Indian 
apolis, January 7, 1833, allusion is made to the pending issue of 
nullification : 


I am happy to say that the unanimity of feeling in this body [the 
Indiana legislature| in regard to the Presidents Proclamation, was never 
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equalled, it has quelled party feeling & every matter like party strife 
is merged into a anxiety for the wellfare of our General Government. 
in short the effect is a happy one. The Counter Proclamation of Gov. 
Hayne has been received, but with a very different feeling. it is treated 
with perfect indignity. the prevailing opinion here is, that the insur- 
rection must end in a bloody conflict. ‘‘ May God forbid” 


EarLy GERMAN SETTLERS ON THE LoweR Missouri 


Among the original documents, pertaining to the Germans in 
this country, which Dr. William G. Bek of the German depart 
ment of the University of North Dakota has collected, and which 
he is at present preparing for publication in the Publications 
of the North Dakota Historical Society, are two splendidly kept 
diaries, extending over more than fifty vears. The writers of 
these diaries were Frederick and Hermann Steines, brothers, 
one a teacher by profession, the other an apotheeary, both 
splendidly edueated men. These diaries together with a most 
extensive correspondence by different members of the Steines 
family, diaries as well as correspondence being painstakingly 
preserved, give a graphic picture of the condition of unrest that 
obtained in Germany during the early part of the nineteenth 
century; they tell of the enormous impetus which German emi 
gration to America received from Gottfried Duden’s overen 
thusiastie Bericht; of the emigration of the Steines family to 
America, giving a most minute description of every occurrence 
on the voyage; they tell in great detail about the trip from 
saltimore to St. Louis, a part of the immigrants going over 
land by way of Pittsburgh and the other by way of Wheeling 
and from these two points by boat to St. Louis on the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, both parties following Duden’s directions as to 
the route; they give a picture of St. Louis in 1834; they deseribe 
most realistically the terrible ravages of the cholera in the 
Mississippi Valley during the years following their arrival, a 
large number of the famliy dying of this dreaded plague; they 
sive an interesting story of pioneer life in the wooded valley 
of lower Missouri; they contain an account of the founding and 
operation of Oakland Academy, one of the first academies of 
Missouri, founded by Frederick Steines who also was its prin 
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cipal for a number of years; they give a brief description of 
Gottfried Duden’s farm which is located near the present town 
of Dutzow in Missouri, the farm around which Duden’s para- 
disaical account centers; they furnish a detailed description of 
the hardships and reverses which many of the ‘‘ Latin farmers”’ 
of these early days endured. 

Among these documents is also one by Eduard Zimmermann, 
giving a most unique account of an excursion into the Missouri 
Valley in October, 1833; it also gives a most fascinating account 
of life in St. Louis under the just named date. 

O. G. Lipsy 


A Diary or THE War or 1812 


The document which follows is a fragment of a diary kept by 
one of the scouts who participated in the campaign for the relief 
of Detroit and Fort Wayne in August and September, 1812. It 
was procured by the writer of these lines from Mrs. Thomas 
MeCluer, of O’Fallon, Missouri, in September, 1912. Mrs. Me- 
Cluer is a granddaughter of Major Nathan Heald, who com- 
manded at Fort Wayne, Fort Dearborn, and other northwestern 
posts in the period prior to the War of 1812. There is no clue 
to the author of the diary aside from its contents. Evidently 
the diarist was a Kentuckian serving as a scout in the Seven- 
teenth United States Infantry, commanded by Colonel Samue! 
Wells. Evidently, too, he was a man possessed of native in- 
telligence and some education. Aside from its detailed infor- 
mation concerning the campaign in question, the diary is of in- 
terest as affording a typical illustration of the way border war- 
fare was conducted at its best by the American militia forces of 
a century ago. 

Mito M. Quatre 
Tue Diary, August 15 — September 30, 1812 


Governor’s hou[se|, in testimon|{y| of the commander’s respee[t| for 
that venerable old ma[n}.*? 


82 The earlier pages of the diary have disappeared. The frequent omissions in 
the entries of the first few days are due to the dilapidated condition of the first two 
pages that remain. The diary opens at Georgetown, Kentucky, August 14, 1812, 
where the Kentucky forces intended for the relief of General Hull rendezvoused. For 
a fuller account of the circumstances attending the opening entries, see the Aen- 
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{August} 15' {1812} 

Joined by three Militia Regiment under the comma{nd| of Col"* 
Seott, Lewis and Allen **— These Reg'* wer{e| composed of Volun- 
teers & have been since called by Gen' Harrison the cream of Ky**- 
16 A General review of all the troops by Gov. Scott and Gen'* Win- 
chester and Payne ** — We this day listened to an eloquent and patriotic 
oration delivered by that great & worthy statesman Henry Clay.” 

17th 

Two Companies of Regul|ar| troops f [.WS. torn) the com [MS. torn 
Hightow[n MS. torn] on this day [MN. torn] the Regulars |le|ft G. 
Town for New-Port marched 5 miles and encamped for the night. 

18th 


Resumed the march at an early hour and continued our mareh till 
night No. of miles not recollected. 

19 20, 21, 22 

Still on our march to New-Port, on the 23'¢ arrived at the Place, 
where we drew Guns, tents and the necessary camp equipment — Our 
march from G. Town to N-Port was very disagreeable owing to contin 
ued rian falling on us every day. 

24th & 25th 

Lieing in the [barrac|ks at New Port. Nothing [.WS. forn| drawing 

guns {MS. torn| pany camp 
[2] 6" 

Crossed the [Ohio River] [t]rave{l]ed 5 miles where we |l\ay on thy 
27 & 28 While we lay here we recei{ved| the intellegence of the fa/1! 
of Fort-Dearborn and the massacre of the company |of} inhabitants 
We also heard of Fort-Wayne being beseiged by the Indians ** — Here 
tucky Gazette, August 18, 1812, copied in National Intelligencer of September 
1812. 

83 Colonels John M. Scott, William Lewis, and John Allen. 

34**The troops which I have with me, and those which are coming on from Ke 
tucky, are, perhaps, the best materials for forming an army that the world has pri 
duced. But no equal number of men were ever collected who knew so little of mili 
tary discipline. . . .’’ Harrison to the secretary of war, August 28, 1812, printed 
in M. Dawson, Historical Narrative of the Civil and Military Services of Major-G 
eral Harrison (Cincinnati, 1824), 283. 

35 Brigadier-general John Payne. He assumed command of the entire brigade, 


comprising the militia regiments of Scott, Lewis, and Allen, and Colonel Wells’ rez 
ment of regulars. 


36 Clay ’s address is briefly summarized in the article in the Nationa! Intellige 
cited supra, n, 32. 


37 Fort Dearborn was evacuated and the garrison overwhelmed August 15. The 
siege of Fort Wayne was begun some days later. The news of these events seems to 
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I must indulge myself with a few thoughts —I suppose it was on ae- 
count of our Genl* disputing for rank that we were detained so many 
days in the neighbourhood, when one of our out Posts was harrassed by 
the Savages —Gen!' Winchester in the first place took the command 
from Gen! Pay|ne| which he did not retain lon{g] Gov. Harrison came 
up {to?} us here with a Breve|t| commission from [MS. torn] als! 
Major Gen! |jof Ky. and} took the comma[nd from Gen'] Winches- 
ter **— On thle} 29" under orders from Gen' Harrison we set out for 
Piqua — On 30 passed through Lebanon and on the 31* arrived at 
Dayton. 
September 1*, 1812 

On the 1", 2"¢, and 3", we marched from Dayton to Piqua — Nothing 

occurred on the march on these t{h]|ree days of note. 
4" and 5% 

We lay at Piqua these two days, on the latter the whole of the troops 
were drawn up to hear the Gen' speak to [th]em on the propriety of 
{di|sipline.** The cause of this |speee]h was the want of Sub [Ms. 
torn] in the Militia [regimen] ts. 

6" of Septbr, 

The whole of the troops marched for St. Mary’s today, the 17 R. still 

in the front — 
7th & Sth 

On the first marching on to the St. Mary’s—and on the latter ar- 
rived at the said place — Here the troops for the first time were con- 
solidated *° — Provisions being scarce the Gen' spoke to the army to 
know whether they were willing to go on to relieve Fort-Wayne, on half 
rations — The whole army were willing to go on these terms. 

gth 
We marched a mile and a half and encamped, 
10th 
Early this morning we took up the line of march and reached the 2"¢ 


have been brought to Picqua by Stephen Ruddell, whence his message was conveyed 
to Harrison at Cincinnati. See Harrison’s letter of August 28, in Dawson, Harrison, 
284, and Ruddell’s report in the Kentucky Gazette, September 1, 1812. 

38 The author’s surmise as to the cause of the delay at Cincinnati is probably un- 
founded. The dispute between Winchester and Harrison developed later. 

89 For an account of this event see R. B. McAfee, History of the Late War in the 
Western Country (Lexington, 1816), 121, 122. 

40 The force with Harrison was joined by Colonel Allen’s regiment and a corps 


of mounted volunteers under Colonel R. M. Johnson. MeAfee, War in the Western 
Country, 122. 
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crossing of the St. Mary’s a little after dusk. 17 miles to day — At 
this place we overtook 600 of the Ohio Militia, who had set out for the 
releif of Fort-Wayne — They had reached this place several days be- 
fore this, but were affraid to go on and do what they had set out to 
do— The beleif was that the Devil in the shape of Indians would be 
seen before they could reach the place of destination — These six hun- 
dred men being well mounted, a fine opportunity presented itsself to 
surprise the enemy and take their women and children — But this op- 
portunity was lost for the want of resolution in the men [who! com- 
posed this six hundred — These troops were under the command of 
Co! Adams, a man who had seen service in fighting Indians. 
11” & 12% 

On the first of these days we marched without any thing of note hap- 
pening, except a small party of our spies of whom I was one, had a 
long pursuit after some Indians — One of the Indians were killed but 
not found at that time — He was afterwards found by some of our hors- 
men as they passed along *' — This small party of mounted men under 
the command of James Suckett *® —a man of undoubted courage, with 
six spies were order[ed| by the Gen! to go to F. W. and return to him 
the same night, if the thing could be done in safety — After the pur- 
suit of the Indians was over, we thought it the most prudent to return 
When we got to camp the army was busily engaged in throwing up a 
breast work for the first time — This encampment is the most noted of 
any camp since we have been in the feild —It has since been called 
fort fight-on — The centinels fired the greater part of the night, and at 
some times a whole platoon of them would fire at a time —It is my 
opinion that there was a great [d]eal more fear in camp this nigh|t} 
than there was any need for The watch word was very much abused — 
it was on account of the watchword, that the camp took its name.** 

On the latter, we se[t] out at an early hour, and continued our mareh 
till we reached Fort-Wayne — This day we expected to fight at the five 
mile swamp where we expected the enemy would endeavour to surprise 
us — The line of Battle was formed at the five mile swamp on account 
of an alarm — On our arrival at the Fort we found that the enemy had 
left it and fled to their swamps and thickets for safety. They had 


41 For a fuller contemporary account of this incident see narrative ef John D. 
White, in W. A. Brice, History of Fort Wayne (Fort Wayne, 1868), 221. 

42 Variously spelled Sugget, Suggette, and Suchett. He was a member of Colone! 
Johnson’s battalion, from Scott County, Kentucky. 

43 For a fuller account of the way the army passed this night see White's naria 
tive in Brice, History of Fort Wayne, 222. 
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destroyed all the stock and a great deal of the corn of the Inhabitants 
about the Fort — The late Cap' Wells,** who fell at Chicago, was pre- 
vious to his going to Chicago an inhabitant at this place — His stock 
was destroyed and his houses burnt to ashes — all the houses in the 
vacinity of the garrison were either burnt by the enemy or by the Com- 
manding officer — The place looked dessolate. 
13% 

On this day we lay here making preperations to send out two detach- 

ments. 


14th 


This day a detachment of about one thousand men under the com- 
mand of Col" Wells set out for the Puttawattamy villiage on the Elk- 
heart River 55 miles North West from Fort Wayne — marched 10 miles 
and encamped withiout water. 

15th 

We took up the mareh at or a little after day light and passed the 
head waters of the wabash, through an oak, pararie country — This day 
we passed six very pretty little Lakes, which the officers named — 
Lakes, Harrison, Payne, Wells and Scott were four of the names — This 
day we marched between 25 and 30 miles and encamped on a beautiful 
peace of ground, with a small little rivulett near us. 

16% 

By the break of day we were on the line of march, travelled three 
miles and struck the twelve mile swamp, where we supposed we should 
have to fight the enemy if they were apprised of our coming — We 
passed the swamp and crossed the Elkheart River without finding an 
enemy — After we had crossed the River we had three miles to go before 
we reached the town, through an entirely open country, (that is,) clear 
of all undergroath — The town was situated at the South end of an ex- 
tensive pararie— On the right of the town was a pararie five or six 
miles accross, and on the left an oak peace of ground, which bordered on 
the River. The mode of approaching the town — The greater part of 
the horsemen were ordered to pass around the town to the left, the bal- 
ance on the right — The Infantry approached the town in two columns, 
between the two flanking parties— We approached in silence, in as 
much as we expected to find Indians in the villiage — But we were dis- 
appointed, they had left the place about ten days before our visit. 

The houses, corn and other vegitables were immediately destroyed 


44 Captain William Wells was a brother of Colonel Samuel Wel!s, commander of 
the Seventeenth United States Infantry in this campaign. 
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It is supposed that we destroyed 60 acres of green corn — In the even- 
ing we returned 3 miles and encamped on the bank of the River. 

17 and 18 

These tow days we marched back to Fort-Wayne * — Col" Wells 
was ordered by Gen' Harrison to destroy the Little Turtles town 
as he went or returned, he chose to burn the latter place as he returned 
— When it was known by the Ohio Militia, and Ky troops, that the Col" 
intended to go by another town, and as provissions were scarce, many of 
them were unwilling to go— This unwillingness was communicated to 
the Col” by the respective officers of the different corps — Some of the 
Ohio troops refused to go to the town — and on the 18 one company 
marched without orders, but was stopped by the Col" — As provisions 
had grown scarce, and no road leading directly to the town, and as the 
Militia were unwilling to go the Col” thought it most prudent to re- 
turn — On the 18 I went after my arrival at Fort-Wayne to show or 
rather assist in leading Col” Simerals Regt of Ky. Horse to destroy the 
Turtles town — Here we destroyed a great quantity of corn and other 
vegitables and returned to F W. on the 19". 

19% 20", and 21*, 

On these three days we lay at Fort-Wayne — And on the 20 Gen! 
Harrison surrendered up the command of the troops to Brg. Gen' Win- 
chester ** — Nothing happened on the 21". 
99nd 


Three Regt® of Ky. U [?] Militia and four companies of Regulars of 
the 17 U. S. Infty, and Capt Garrard’s troop of horse formed the whole 
force of our army, that set out to day on their march down the Miami 
Rivier of the Lake *7 — marched 3 miles and encamped. 


» 
23rd 


To day the army marched about 8 miles and encamped Nothing of 

importance happened to day. 
24th and 25% 

On the first of these days M' Audrain and myself were orde|re|d by 

45 For additional details concerning Wells’ foray see McAfee, War in the Wester 
Country, 128-131. 

46 Apparently the diarist has made a mistake of one day; see Dawson, Harriso 
295 for Harrison’s letter of September 19, relinquishing the command to Winchester 

47 On relinquishing the command Harrison withdrew to the St. Mary's and then 
to Piequa, to prepare a mounted force for an expedition from Fort Wayne by an 
unusual route against Detroit. Winchester advanced with the army down the Mau 
mee to meet the British-Indian force under Major Muir which had set out from I 
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the Gen! to go to Col" Jennings ** with dispatches — We travelled all day, 
throug a swampy, brushy country, passed tow very large trails of In- 
dians about ten days old — this night we lay in the woods — On the 25" 
we travelled all day and arrived in the evening at St Mary’s, where we 
were informed that Col" Jennings had left there on his march for De- 
fiance — We took his trail and pursued till night and before we reached 
his camp my comrade, being at a little distance from me was attacked 
by a small party of Indians, knocked down and beat considerably before 
he could extricate himself — But on all of them except one, leaving him 
to take me, he turned upon his enemy and got away from him. 

On the 24", the army *° marched without any oceurrence. 

On the 25" Ensign James Leggette, an officer of the 17 R, who was 
acting as an officer in a spy company, was with 4 men killed and 
scalped ** — Ensign Leggette was a young man of much merit, and bid 
fair to be a great machine in the fighting department. 

QGth Y7th BSth 9gOth 


On the first of these days Capt Ballard, who commanded a Spy com- 
pany had a small engagement with the Indians, but lost no men. 

At another time the Capt had another small engagement with the|m| 
had one man wounded but got him off to camp — Not being with the 
army at this time can not enter into particulars *'— On the 29% M° 
Audrain and myself got to camp after having been absent 5 days, — 
We were the first men that viewed the point. 


30% 
This day we marehed within one mile and a half of old Fort De- 
fiance.** 


troit to assist in the capture of Fort Wayne. For an account of the movements at 
this stage of the campaign see McAfee, War in the Western Country, 132, et seq. 

48 At St. Mary's. On Jennings’ movements see Dawson, Harrison, 296-298. 

49 That is, Winchester’s army. The diarist was absent from the army from 
September 24 to 29. 

50 On the killing of Liggett and his party see McAfee, War in the Western Coun 
try, 134, 135. 

51 An account of these various conflicts is given in ibid., 135. 

52 With this entry the diary abruptly closes. Winchester fortified himself at this 
place, awaiting reénforcements and supplies before continuing the advance on De- 
troit. Meanwhile, by an order of September 17, Harrison was given command of the 
army in the Northwest, and the forces under Winchester were turned over to him 
October 3. The further fortunes of the campaign do not concern us here, although it 
may be noted in closing that almost a year elapsed before Detroit was retaken by 
the Americans. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Notes on Politics and History. A University Address. By Viseount 
Morley, O. M., chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1914. 201 p. $1.00 
net ) 

Lord Morley’s Notes on Politics and History is a little volume made 
up of a revised and amplified address delivered at the University of 
Manchester, of which he is chancellor. Taking his departure from the 
coincidence that the address was delivered upon the ‘‘anniversary of the 
birth of Rousseau a couple of hundred years ago,’’ Lord Morley first re- 
views the valence of that most remarkable writer, in whom he has a 
right to a peculiar interest, and then digresses upon some of the *‘ dozen 
books in political literature’’ that ‘‘rank in history as acts, not books.’’ 
He finds some interesting and significant thoughts upon the value of 
history and polities, of their scientific method, of the growing range of 
history that imposes the necessity of specialization, and yet of the es- 
sential fact of the unity of history. His wide reading enables him to 
present some striking examples of the limitations of history when the 
historian seeks to judge of the future by the past, or even to draw par- 
allels between past and present. He considers the contribution to civ- 
ilization made by several nations, and holds the balance with an even 
hand. 

It is needless to say that the book is discursive, or ‘‘dispersive,”’ as 
Lord Morley himself calls it. The title well deseribes it: a bundle of 
notes, in which one may find many thoughts by one whose mind is both 
acute and well informed, but in which it is disappointing to find no 
definite central theme, no clue to guide one. 

Pierce BuTLer 
The Rise of the American People. A Philosophical Interpretation of 
American History. By Roland G. Usher, Ph. D. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1914. 404 p. $2.00) 

In this book the author has condensed our history down to 1850 into 
seventeen chapters and devotes the remaining twelve to the last half 
century. Anyone at all familiar with the history of this country will 
know how difficult is the task of condensation at best, but with such a 
handicap as the author has thus voluntarily assumed for himself, the 
result could not be promising. The defects in the first portion of this 
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history are as pronounced as is the excellence of the last chapters and it 
ean but be regretted that the author thought it necessary to join two 
such incongruous parts under one title. In the hasty survey of the 
first two hundred years of our history there are necessarily many gaps 
that constitute serious defects in the narrative. The author has been 
compelled to omit practically all discussion of the period of discovery 
and settlement prior to the founding of the English colonies. Never- 
theless he did not need to add the caption in the table of contents, 
‘*Spanish and French exert no influence on the history of the United 
States.”” This is an entirely gratuitous blunder and gives the serious 
student a pause as he begins the perusal of such a work. Nor is his 
statement of the meaning of American history quite reassuring when he 
says: ‘‘The history of the United States is the story of the last and 
geographically longest stage in the westward progress of the Aryan 
race.’’ Possibly our neighbors on the north might have something to 
say as to this generalization, especially since the conquest of their 
gigantic wilderness is only well begun. 

In the chapter on the English genesis of the United States we have 
presented a mass of materia! interesting and full of color but quite lack- 
ing in organization. There is no mention of the conflict in England 
between king and nobility which came to an end in the War of the Roses 
and resulted in giving her the Tudor line rest?-g on middle class sup- 
port. The appearance of the Stuart line and the subsequent conflict 
between these kings and the English parliament, which is so full of sig- 
nificance in American history, is not considered as a factor in our polit- 
ical genesis. England did not become mistress of the seas by her vie- 
tory over the Spanish Armada in 1588, for this result came about by 
that extraordinary union of the royal power of a Tudor with the busi- 
ness sagacity and indomitable energy of the English middle class. 
While we are told in considerable detail of the origin and growth of the 
New England colonies, hardly a hint is given of that significant migra- 
tion from England which took place after the execution of Charles I 
and which peopled Virginia and Maryland with over thirty thousand 
middle class Englishmen, fully as firm in their convictions upon the sub- 
ject of English liberty as the best of the Puritans. If our author had 
taken account of this elementary fact in our colonial history, he might 
have hesitated before affirming in such positive terms, as he does in his 
chapter on the origins of democracy, that Virginia was the natural hab- 
itat of Jeffersonian democracy and states rights, while New England 
was the home of Federalism and loose construction. Such facile gen- 
eralizations as these are exceedingly unfortunate as they tend to throw 
doubt upon the author’s grasp of the subject and the accuracy of his 
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judgment. We are told for instance that, *‘the creation of these great 
creditor and debtor classes was one of the chief results of the character 
of colonial growth,’’ and again in the same connection, ‘‘the adoption 
of the Constitution marked the victory of the creditor party, which was 
promptly erushed in 1800 by the debtors enrolled as Anti-Federalists.’’ 
It was the Republican, not the Anti-Federalist party which was victor- 
ious in 1800 and that it was not a party of debtors, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, can be seen from the fact that most of the towns carried by 
the Republicans in 1800 were in the eastern third of the state, or the 
same region that twelve years before had supported the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The American Revolution is discussed through five chapters while the 
equally important period of organization and adjustment from 1789 to 
the War of 1812 is compressed into one. Jefferson’s part in the na- 
tional development he dismisses with a secant paragraph and the am- 
biguous remark that he interpreted the Constitution ‘‘in the light of 
the people’s ideas instead of by the notions of its framers.’’ The period 
succeeding the War of 1812 is compressed into two chapters, ‘* American 
System’’ and ‘‘Jacksonian Demoeracy.’’ There is little new in these 
chapters, the material is lacking in arrangement, and there is much 
repetition. Clay is given the credit for the beginnings of our so-called 
American system while Calhoun’s part in its inception is not noticed. 
Ilayne’s argument on state sovereignty is given completely while Web- 
ster’s is much mutilated by the substitution of assertion for argument. 
Jackson’s successful fight for responsibility in public office is not noticed 
except as the ‘‘spoils system.’’ The making of the Middle West with its 
peculiar point of view, its breadth of vision, and its belief in personal 
freedom is barely touched upon. In summing up these seventeen chap- 
ters there is very evident lack of orderly presentation; masses of de- 
tails are allowed to obscure the lines of organic development and sub- 
jects of vital importance are either omitted altogether or dismissed with 
only a word of comment. 

In marked contrast to this method the remaining chapters of the book 
give in ample detail the main features of our national history since 
1850. The author shows considerable skill in bringing out the essential 
features of the subjects under discussion and in presenting them in a 
convineing manner. If any criticism were offered it would be that it is 
too exclusively a history of slavery rather than a national history. This 
is a defect, indeed, of the whole presentation, since it is evidently in- 
tended to present certain phases of American life to the exclusion of all 
others. 


As a reference work, therefore, this book ean hardly be recommended 
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but as a partial discussion of certain limited fields of our history it will 
undoubtedly appeal to a considerable number of readers. 
Orin G. Lipsy 


Immigration. A World Movement and its American Significance. By 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. (New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1913. 455 p.) 

Immigration and Labor. The Economie Aspects of European Immi- 
gration to the United States By Isaac A. Hourwich. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 544 p.) 

The Immigrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1913. 336 p.) 

Writers on immigration are not agreed as to the effects of immigra- 
tion, especially of the ‘‘newer immigration,’’ on the life of the older 
elements of the American people. At one extreme are those who view 
the ever-recurring invasions from Europe with increasing alarm. At 
the other extreme is a group that sees in the coming of the peoples from 
southern Europe a substantial gain to the United States. Of the writers 
of the three monographs under consideration, the first is avowedly op- 
posed to the limited restrictions now placed on immigration; the sec- 
ond, while admitting that the ‘‘newer immigration”’ leaves much to be 
desired, considers that its advantages to all concerned outweigh the dis- 
advantages that may arise from it; the third steers a more moderate 
course, inclining more often toward the views of the first writer. Each 
of the monographs has a good index, the first and last have bibli- 
ographies, while the second has a comprehensive appendix made up of 
important data. 

Of the nineteen chapters in Professor Fairchild’s monograph, one is 
devoted to a general introduction, five to a historical introduction to the 
present-day situation in the United States, and the rest to the effect of 
immigration on the immigrants themselves as well as on the people 
among whom they come to dwell. The most important chapters have to 
do with standards of living, economic and social effeets of immigration, 
and conditions of immigrants in the United States. It is a matter of 
regret that the earlier chapters do not contain more statistical informa- 
tion, but this omission is partially remedied in later chapters. The 
writer’s method of referring to newspapers is cumbersome, and a num- 
ber of quotations found in the body of the text might better have been 
placed in footnotes. Here and there are digressions, as on pages 73, 74, 
interesting to be sure, but hardly important enough to justify the 
lengths to which they have been carried. Important facts relating to 
the numbers of immigrants, their nationality and distribution, however 
well they may be expressed in the text, would be more illuminating had 
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they been supplemented by maps and charts. To many readers, the 
greatest fault of the writer will be his warm opposition to unrestricted 
immigration ; and even though he has attempted to preserve a ** judicial 
temperament,’’ it is evident that his personal feeling crops out to the 
detriment of several of his conclusions. With the most liberal subtrac- 
tions for positive errors and difference of opinion, the monograph is an 
exceptionally good piece of work and must be considered in subsequent 
investigations. 

In sharp contrast to Professor Fairchild’s efforts, Dr. Hourwich sets 
out to prove that unrestricted immigration, as it exists at the present 
time, is highly beneficial to the United States, at least that it is not more 
harmful than the earlier immigration of Irish, English, Germans, and 
Seandinavians. In method of treatment both writers are agreed; they 
labor to prove points rather than to discover facts. They disagree, 
however, on the points to be proved. Using the same general source 
material they arrive at conclusions as conflicting as they are divergent. 
Of the two writers Dr. Hourwich appears to have the greater bias, and 
therein lies the only vital weakness of his work. For instance, to show 
that the standard of living of the ‘‘newer immigration’’ is not dangerous 
to the welfare of the older elements, he cites the low standard of the ear- 
ly Irish and German immigrants in the East and North, and of the na 
tive elements in the South at the present time. Granting the validity of 
his contention, nothing is proved. The issue is joined neither in time nor 
in location. A similar criticism might be made of his treatment of the 
effects of the ‘“‘newer immigration’’ on wages, pauperism, and crime. 
Serious as these errors are, and much of the seriousness disappears 
when the reader comes to understand the writer's state of mind, Dr. 
Hourwish deserves commendation for bringing together in a most excel- 
lent fashion a great mass of material on immigration, much of which is 
not affected by preconceived opinions. In five hundred closely printed 
pages he discusses every aspect of immigration, and when controversy 
is absent he does it exceptionally well. In addition he has visualized 
the more important facts by the use of well-executed tables and charts. 

Dr. Warne, in his Immigrant Invasion, is more moderate in his views 
than either Professor Fairchild or Dr. Hourwich. In fifteen chapters 
extending over three hundred and sixteen pages, he gives the essential 
facts of immigration to the United States; and many of the more import- 
ant ones he brings into bold relief by the use of charts. The most dam 
aging defect of the monograph is due to a failure to cite authorities 
extensively, to an injudicious selection of authorities, and to loosely 
drawn and sometimes conflicting conclusions. In the five chapters, 
ix-xiii, less than a dozen definite citations are found in footnotes, al- 
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though the matter in hand lends itself to that method of treatment. 
For the contents of chapter v, the writer depends almost entirely on 
Rhodes and MeMaster, a striking example of the reverse order of proper 
procedure. It is difficult to understand why a writer in a special field, 
such as immigration, should base conclusions on the authority of general 
historians no matter how reliable they are considered to be. By the very 
nature of things the course ought to be in the opposite direction. This 
dependence has led the writer into a third error. In the same chapter 
he confuses conclusions in an attempt to reconcile the authorities quoted 
to his own better judgment. Of the three writers, however, Dr. Warne 
has succeeded best in keeping clear of extremes, even though his produe- 
tion does not bear the stamp of equal scholarship, and his monograph is 
better adapted to the needs of immature students than either of the 
others. Because of its many good qualities it deserves a place along- 
side those of Professor Fairchild and Dr. Hourwich. 
C. M. Tuompson 


The Power of Ideals in American History. By Ephraim Douglass 
Adams, Ph. D., professor of history, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 159 p. 
$1.15) 

This little volume consists of five lectures recently delivered at Yale 
University upon the Dodge Foundation for Citizenship. Expressly dis- 
claiming any purpose of analysis or explanation, the author aims to 
portray the force existing in the ideals of greatest influence with the 
American people since independence. These ideals, he believes, were 
nationality, antislavery, manifest destiny, religion, and democracy. 

Professor Adams holds that recent interpretations of American his- 
tory in general have exaggerated the influence of economic forces and 
underestimated the part played by ideals, His presentation of the 
views he combats seems to overstate the claims usually made in behalf 
of economic influences. For Simons’s Social Forces in American His- 
tory, his main object of attack, the portrayal is correct ; but the same can- 
not be said for the impression he conveys in regard to the writings of 
numerous other recent representatives of the eeconomie interpretation of 
American history. | 

Most of the views presented in these lectures are sound and illumi- 
nating. The treatment of democracy is admirable for its clarity, pen- 
etration, and sympathetic understanding. The interpretation of na- 
tionality alone seems fundamentally wrong. Professor Adams thinks 
that while winning their independence the American people failed to 
create a nation; that afterwards the spirit of nationality, though some- 
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times retarded, developed at the North, but not at the South; that there- 
by came the Civil War. To the reviewer it appears that the men who 
won independence, even when most strongly asserting the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, sought to create and believed that they had created a 
nation; that with the development of sectionalism, due chiefly to con 
flicting economic interests, the North and the South came to conceive of 
nationality in different terms; and that the Civil War was the inevitable 
clash between two different conceptions of nationality. 
Frank Matoy ANDERSON 
Politician, Party and People. Addresses Delivered in the Page Lecture 
Series, 1912, before the Senior Class of the Sheftield Scientific 
School, Yale University. By Henry Crosby Emery, LL. D., 
professor of political economy, Yale University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1913. 183 p. $1.25 
In his recent series of lectures on politician, party, and people, Pro- 
fessor Emery has produced what might be called a symptomatic book 
His aim has been, as he states it, to discuss political questions from the 
ethical viewpoint. He has set himself the task in this diseussion of 
stating some of the fundamentals in the relation of constituent and rep 
resentative, of voter and party, of officeholder and government. While 
the average reader may not agree with his conclusions regarding party) 
loyalty, yet the appearance of such a work at this time is not without 
significance. Party lines have become of late noticeably fluid and party 
allegiance has come to be an exceedingly dubious factor in the political! 
field. It is exceedingly interesting to have party disloyalty appear in 
the category of immoral publie acts and to find an author bold enough 
to arraign his own profession for being finical and hyperecritical in the 
realm of practical citizenship. Equally refreshing is the author’s frank 
recognition of the new seriousness which has entered public interest in 
present-day problems and his reference to the influence of the new 
leaders in the Middle West. With all deference to the professional 
position held by the author in the field of research, the work is distinetly 
sociological as recognizing some of the new and vital factors at work re 
shaping the whole relation of the citizen to his community environment 
Beyond question we may look for other and still bolder efforts along 
the same line in the near future. The American people are intensels 
interested in practical polities and they will listen long and patiently to 
any and all who have a message for them. Their abiding sense of humor 
will save them from many serious blunders, while their essential idea! 
ism will undoubtedly keep the plane of their political speculation com 
pletely above the sordid considerations of immediate material advantage 


Ori G. Lossy 
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Conditions of Progress in Democratic Government. By Charles Evans 
Hughes. [Yale Leetures on the Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship.| (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1910. 123 p. $1.15) 

This book consists of four lectures delivered at Yale University when 
the author, now an associate justice of the United States supreme court, 
was governor of the state of New York. The first lecture sets forth 
what should be the attitude of the college-trained citizen toward his 
community. He should sympathize with democratic ideals, and not 
merely be favorably disposed toward kindred spirits. Real democracy 
is defined as being more than good will toward one’s neighbors; it is 
activity to the full extent of one’s talent and opportunities for the ecom- 
mon weal. The second lecture emphasizes the need of administrative 
efficiency in the state, a need which becomes more pressing as govern- 
mental activities increase. The last two lectures deal with the subject 
of political parties. The author regards two great parties in our gov- 
ernment as a necessity and believes that their disintegration into smal! 
and ineffective groups would be disastrous. Every citizen should join 
some party, but his loyalty to his party should not exceed his patriot- 
ism. The abuses of party rule are not overlooked, but they are not re- 
garded as incurable. As means of securing greater efficiency in govern- 
ment and correcting the evils of partisan misrule the author proposes 
the concentration of responsibility, a shorter ballot, the extension of the 
merit system, less carping criticism of public officials by a hostile press, 
more independent voting, direct primaries, and publicity with regard to 
campaign contributions. The author’s viewpoint is always sane and 
practical. He manifests great confidence in the ability of American 
citizens to develop higher standards of efficiency and justice in demo- 
cratic government ; and it is interesting to note the wide adoption, with- 
in the four years since these lectures were delivered, of many of the 
political reforms which he therein champions. Although the lectures 
were intended primarily for an audience of college men, the work for 
this reason loses none of its interest or importance for the general reader. 

Wituiam O. Scroces 


Popular Government, its Essence, its Permanence, and its Perils. By 
William Howard Taft, Kent professor of law, Yale Univer- 
sity. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 283 p. $1.15) 

In this brief discussion of these new phases of constitutional and legis- 
lative reform in American politics, the author has apparently been more 
zealous than fortunate in his point of view and in what he has attempt- 
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ed to demonstrate. The initiative, referendum, and recall each present 
two quite different aspects, the practical and the theoretical. 

The discussion in the present work is a blanket arraignment of the 
whole system from every point of view. It is difficult to accept the con- 
clusions of the author as to the actual working of the initiative, for in- 
stance, when so little real evidence is presented. It is possible to dis- 
cuss the purely theoretical aspects of a question without evidence of a 
tangible nature, but questions like these are vital issues with the Amer- 
ican voter and they are being tested out in every conceivable fashion 
all over the country. An adequate discussion of the workings of the 
‘nitiative, referendum, and recall, therefore, calls for a minute know!l- 
edge of a considerable number of experiments covering many years. 
Nothing of the kind is attempted in this work; the entire case is dis- 
missed in a summary fashion apparently with but slight conception of 
the serious nature of the problems, solutions of which have so pro- 
foundly stirred the average voter in every section of this country. This 
is extremely unfortunate since all the truth can never be found on any 
one side of the argument and the valid claims Taft makes are obseured 
by the sweeping nature of his conclusions. He makes an excellent dis- 
tinction between constitutional provisions and legislative enactment, but 
he fails to carry out this distinction when he discusses the application 
of the initiative and referendum to these two widely divergent fields of 
political action. Thus the impression left with the reader is again and 
again that of a prejudiced point of view from which all evidence and 
the impartial balance of judgment are quite generally absent. We are 
not content to dismiss the whole case in the offhand way the author does 
by declaring it merely a ‘‘case of atavism.”” As to the initiative and 
referendum we are told further that it will destroy or endanger in- 
dividual rights and constitutional safeguards. But the real battle- 
ground has long ago shifted to the new issue of community rights and 
social responsibility. The author’s ‘‘enlightened selfishness’’ is no 
longer sufficient for our present day problems, and his plea for a return 
to the old forms of political life will awaken no response among those 
responsible for the nation’s welfare. That these new remedies for our 
political evils savor of socialism may be true as he claims, but no sober- 
minded citizen can be affected by any such appeal. In fact socialism it- 
self in all its many forms rests fundamentally upon the binding force 
of community welfare as against enlightened or unenlightened selfish- 
ness. 

In his discussion of the recall as applied to all but judicial officers he 
makes a number of excellent points but he fails to see anything in the 
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opposite view. Thus he points out clearly how the recall will render 
officials timid and hesitant about assuming even the necessary responsi- 
bility of their office. But he entirely fails to see how the reeall will in 
the end bring into the public service the very men now overlooked in the 
effort to use the office not for public service but for personal and private 
advantage. As an effective weapon to eliminate the mere politician, 
nothing better could be devised. His failure to see and state this point 
leaves this portion of his discussion, like the others, lacking in balance 
and in power to carry conviction. 

It is of interest to note the author’s somewhat undecided treatment 
of the primary as opposed to the convention system and it suggests the 
conclusion that had his experiences in the larger field of initiative and 
referendum been similar to those he passed through in the Philippines 
and in this country, his views on the convention system would not have 
offered so striking a contrast to those he has expressed on the rest of the 
reform program. 

In the historical outline given in chapter vi, the author seems to be 
unfortunate in his use of authorities. The election of Jefferson oc- 
curred in 1800 and not in 1801. The Federalist party did not die in 
1801 but lived on to oppose the purchase of Louisiana and especially 
the War of 1812. It was the activity of the Federalists in opposing 
this war and not the election of 1800 that killed their party. In his 
condemnation of Jefferson for his opposition to the supreme court, Taft 
overlooks one of its principal causes, namely, the partisan use made of 
the federal courts by the Federalist party in their judiciary act of 1801. 
It may well be doubted if it could have been possible for Jefferson to do 
more harm to the federal judiciary than was deliberately planned by 
his opponents, when they sought to utilize it as a refuge for a beaten 
party. Much is made of Jefferson’s states rights principles in the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions, but nothing is said of the fact that his 
party refused to indorse them. Furthermore, all mention of Jefferson’s 
nationalism is omitted and no credit is given him for opposing the nar- 
row sectionalism that inspired the alien and sedition laws and for his 
intervention to preserve our foreign immigration at a critical moment 
in our history, nor for the farsighted statesmanship he displayed in his 
purchase of Louisiana. Jackson fares scarcely better at the hands of 
the author. The oft-refuted charge once more reappears that he ig- 
nored the supreme court decision declaring constitutional the law pro- 
viding for the incorporation of the United States bank, though it is 
now a commonplace in history that Jackson denied the validity of the 
supreme court decision only as having power to affect his /egislativy 
function, in this case, his veto of the bank bill of 1832. To be sure it 
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is not inconsistent with the general tenor of the present work that iis 
author should hold up to special reprobation the two men in our history 
who were conspicuous for their leadership of the American people in 
their successful assault upon intrenched wealth and political privilege. 

In his three chapters on the judiciary department of government, 
Taft makes an exceedingly reasonable and effective plea for better eon- 
ditions; and his discussion in this field, in which he is so eminently qual- 
ified to pass judgment, is in striking contrast to that which has pre- 
ceded it, both in his grasp of the subject matter and in his appreciation 
of the real issues involved. 

Orw G. Lipsy 


The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy. By Charles Grove 
Haines, Ph. D., professor of political science, Whitman Col- 
lege. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1914. 365 p. 
$2.00) 

The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy proposes ‘‘to present 
an account of the origin and development of the practice of judicial 
control over legislation in the United States. The source of this power 
is traced from the ancient and medieval concept of the law of nature, 
from the idea of a higher law made vital and attractive in Coke’s the- 
ory of the supremacy of the common law courts and from precedents 
during colonial and revolutionary times.’’ These things the author has 
done well. The book, indeed, is weleome and refreshing in this age of 
partisan books and magazine articles which are too often written to sell 
rather than to pronounce the truth. The author of the American Doc- 
trine of Judicial Supremacy is evidently no believer in that doetrine. 
He, however, does not force his belief or lack of belief on anyone, but 
gives facts from which all may learn. If the book is to be criticised, 
it is to be eriticised in that part which deals with modern law and the 
modern cases, and in relying too much upon the dicta of others rather 
than upon the independent deductions of the author himself. We 
would have preferred an independent analysis of the recent cases and 
the political philosophy underlying them. 

The American doctrine, as defined by the author, seems to be that a 
constitution is a fundamental law, that legislative and executive power 
is limited by the terms of this fundamental law, and that the courts as 
interpreters of the law are expected to preserve and defend constitu- 
tions as inviolable acts to be changed only by the people through the 
amending process. The author is not one of those who hold that the 
American courts, in adopting the American theory, usurped authority. 
He does not, in fact, believe that the right to the exercise of power is 
doubtful even at the present time. He seems to hold, indeed, that al- 
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though it has frequently been abused throughout the history of the eol- 
onies and the nation, it was deliberately adopted and repeatedly af- 
firmed. The author, in short, is of the belief that the theories of Lord 
Coke, though discarded in England, were, on account of the peculiar 
conditions at the time of the Revolution, that is to say on account of 
the struggle of the colonies not only against the king, but against the 
English parliament, at an early time recognized and adopted in America 
as a fundamental prineiple. ‘‘That Coke’s theory had erystalized into 
a well defined doctrine prior to the meeting of the Federal Convention 
in Philadelphia,’’ says the author, ‘‘is apparent.’ And again in speak- 
ing of the ease of Marbury vs. Madison, he says: ‘‘Emerging from an 
idea of an overruling law of nature and of God, through a concept of 
law fundamental and unalterable which was authorized by Coke’s the- 
ory of the supremacy of the common law courts, the doctrine of judicial 
supremacy was incorporated in state and federal systems in order to 
place the federal limitations and restrictions upon the legislative and 
judicial departments of the government. The idea for which Coke had 
struggled so insistently in England, which had proved impossible of 
attainment in his own country, that common law as interpreted by the 
courts shall be superior to the King and Parliament, was accepted and 
put in operation about two centuries later with modifications necessitat- 
ed by the enactment of written constitutions in the development and 
adoption of the American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy.” 

The real complaint of the author against the American doctrine is .a 
complaint which has been quite often —and we believe properly — 
made, and that is that it has often been administered by men untrained 
in political science and sociology and often by men who have had no 
sympathy with or appreciation of a growing and pulsating democracy. 
Its chief abuse, he maintains, is in an undue insistence upon what may 
be termed the natural property right idea and a too-frequent substitu- 
tion of the judicial opinion as to the necessity and advisability as op- 
posed to that of the legislative body. He does not believe that the prac- 
tice of judicial supervision will be discarded. In speaking of the de- 
mand for the recall of judges and of decisions and the contention ‘‘that 
judicial supremacy will eventually give way to legislative omnipotence 
and unrestricted popular rule such as prevails in European countries’’ 
he says: ‘‘As we review the history of the American doctrine, it seems 
more likely that a restriction of the realm within which laws may be 
invalidated, an easier method of changing the fundamental law, and a 
less hostile attitude toward legislative innovations on the part of lawyers 
and judges, will remove the chief grounds of complaint against the 
judiciary with respect to what is termed judicial legislation, and will 
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make it possible and desirable, even to those who believe in the ultimate 
rule of the people, to retain in state and federal government the power 
of the courts to invalidate acts as a salutary check upon hasty and care- 
less legislation. The supremacy of law as announced by the courts, and 
the subordination of other departments of government to the judiciary, 
which together constitute the basis of the American doctrine of judicial 
supremacy, may then cease to be regarded as imposing legal obstructions 
and insuperable barriers to progress, and may rather be conserved as a 
valuable and useful corrective to the developing practice of popular 
law-making.”’ 
ANDREW ALEXANDER BRUCE 

The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. By Max Far- 

rand, professor of history, Yale University. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 

University Press, 1913. 281 p. $2.00 net) 

By the publication of his monumental Records of the Federal Con- 
vention, Mr. Farrand has put all students of the Constitution heavily in 
his debt. The present volume is essentially, as the author himself sug- 
gests, a byproduct of that editorial work. As a plain, straightforward, 
objective treatment of what may be called the mechanics of constitu- 
tion making in the convention, it is excellent — superior to any of its 
predecessors. Following an order which is primarily chronological rath- 
er than topical he shows the Constitution gradually taking shape 
through the various stages of convention procedure. 

At various points Mr. Farrand reproduces or develops more fully 
certain views, with which readers of his earlier essays are familiar, on 
the relation between the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, 
on the relative importance of the ‘‘three great compromises,’’ and on 
the personal influence of Washington in the convention. On the first 
two of these questions the present reviewer ventures to think that the 
reaction from conventional views has carried the author too far, not per- 
haps for the experienced reader, but at least for one who comes to the 
narrative, as many will, untouched by the prepossessions of the older 
school. The men of this generation are less in need than their fathers 
were of being cautioned against the worship of the Constitution. Mr. 
Farrand’s frequent references to the formal resemblances between the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution and his insistence on the 
lack of novelty in the latter, are likely to leave many of his readers with 
too low an estimate of the constructive power displayed by the men of 
1787. In any ease, a comparison of Mr. Farrand’s little book with the 
corresponding chapters in Bancroft’s History of the Constitution, a 
narrative of about equal length, will bring out clearly the trend of 
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scholarly opinion away from many positions taken by the earlier writers. 

It is obviously unfair to expect comprehensiveness in a sketch of this 
kind, but attention may be called to some points which are only slightly 
touched. In general the discussion of governmental structure oceupies 
so much space as to leave little room for questions of constitutional fune- 
tion and the range of federal power. The author is quite right in say- 
ing that the sectional division between North and South has been exag- 
gerated and the cleavage between East and West relatively neglected, 
but the proposition requires fuller illustration. The conflict between 
large and small state parties is emphasized as in earlier books, but the 
play of economic class interests as represented by individual members 
of the convention is neglected. Hamilton’s aristocratic views are noted, 
but a chapter on the political philosophy of the ‘‘Fathers’’ might serve 
to guard unwary readers against the impression that his colleagues gen- 
erally believed in democracy. The suggestive but one-sided presenta- 
tion of these subjects in Mr. Beard’s recent book surely leaves room for 
a more judicial treatment, and for such work the editor of the conven- 
tion records has had peculiar advantages. 

Evarts B. GREENE 


A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. Allen. 
In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1913. 752 p. $3.00) 

This work helps to round out our knowledge of the revolutionary 
period by contributing a more adequate treatment of the maritime 
events of the war. The author, after a most careful collection of ma- 
terials from practically all available sources, has organized them into 
two well-balanced volumes which adequately and without flourish chron- 
icle the naval events of the period from 1776-1783. In addition to 
important aid rendered to the land forces in the movements of the later 
vears of the war, the military strength of the patriotic cause was from 
the beginning materially increased by the valuable cargoes of munitions 
of war brought in as prizes by the daring captains of the revolutionary 
navy. The reader of this work, therefore, cannot fail to appreciate the 
significance of even the more obscure maritime episodes that the author 
has thought fit to inelude. 

The narrative is filled with generous quotations from contemporary 
documents, often from parallel accounts, in a way that should simplify 
the problems of the general reader in understanding the more critical 
points made by the author. These sources do not always, however, add 
to the attractiveness of the narrative. The appendix includes a bibliog- 
raphy of the subjects, reprints of a few documents, and lists of vessels 
and officers in the continental service. 
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From Jefferson to Lincoln. By William MeDonald, professor of Amer 
ican history, Brown University. |The Home University Li- 
brary of Modern Knowledge, no. 67.) (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company; London: Williams and Norgate, 1913. 
256 p. $.50) 

This little volume offers an excellent survey of the development of 
the United States from the War of 1812 to 1861. To be sure in the 
space of two hundred and fifty small pages one cannot treat with care 
many of the great topics of this period; nor is there room in such lim- 
ited space for the incorporation of many of the results of recent inves- 
tigation. The point of view, the selection of subjects for treatment, and 
the omissions, therefore, become the important things to note. And in 
all of these the reader will find that the narrative is up to date, that the 
essentials receive attention, and that there is no reason for complaint 
as to the omissions. 

The political readjustment following the second war with England, 
including the tariff, bank and internal improvements laws of 1816, the 
decisions of the supreme court of 1819 to 1821 and the Monroe doctrine, 
is well described. The sectional conflict as shown in the election of 
Jackson, the debate on the Foote resolution of 1830, and the struggle 
over nullification is handled with better appreciation of the group in- 
terests of the time than it has been the custom of American historians 
to manifest. Nor is there room for disagreement in the treatment of the 
extravagant imperialism of the Tyler and Polk administrations, the 
almost equally unreasoning Wilmot proviso agitation, and the abolition 
movement. One hundred and twenty-five of the total two hundred and 
fifty pages of the text are devoted to the twelve years which followed 
the close of the Mexican War and the analysis of this critical period is 
discriminating and just to all parties to the conflict. 

To say, as Professor McDonald does on page 46, that the purpose of 
those who framed the Constitution was rather to restrain than to estab- 
lish democracy, that the national bank of 1832 ‘‘had unquestionably 
become a menace,’’ and that it was ‘‘a lasting discredit”? to the judges 
of the supreme court to side with ‘‘the reactionary minority’’ in 1857 
is to indicate that the influence of recent discussion and recent criticism 
is already manifesting itself in the writing of history. And it is in the 
interest of scholarship that critical work, even in a popular book like 
this is intended to be, should show that its author ‘‘reads the election 
returns.”’ 


Wituiam E. Dopp 
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Daniel Webster. By Frederic A. Ogg, Ph. D., associate professor of 
history, Simmons College, Boston. [American Crisis Biogra- 
phies.] (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 1914. 
433 p. $1.25 net) 

This latest addition to the series will easily rank amongst the best, 
and did the University of Wisconsin need to explain its recent action 
in calling Dr. Ogg to a chair there, this would justify it. 

There is little that is new that one can add to our knowledge of Web- 
ster in a volume of this size, but Professor Ogg has shown judgment and 
skill in selecting and arranging his facts. The first two chapters are 
devoted to Webster’s ancestry and education. The racial and geogra- 
phic features of New England life which went to the molding of his 
nature are briefly but clearly presented. The sacrifices made to send 
him to Dartmouth no doubt increased his appreciation of an education 
and served to endear to him the alma mater whom he so ably defended 
in 1817 and 1818. The next two chapters deal with the years 1804 to 
1818, during which Webster practiced law in Boseawen and Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, got married, and represented his state in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Congresses. 

In 1818 Webster moved to Boston, and thereafter lived in Massachu- 
setts. He devoted himself to his profession, building up a fine and 
lucrative practice, until 1823, when he reéntered Congress. From then 
until his death he oceupied one public office or another most of the time. 

The effect of his early Federalist principles on his subsequent politi- 
cal beliefs is made clear throughout the book, notably in connection with 
the Hayne debate, nullification, and the oft-discussed seventh of Mareh 
speech. Dr. Ogg’s discussion of this last is admirable. He shows that 
it was not merely a demagogie appeal for southern votes to make Web- 
ster president, as the Abolitionists charged. Webster’s love for the 
Union was as deep as that of Lincoln, and he sincerely believed that if 
the compromise of 1850 were accepted in good faith by both sides, the 
danger of disruption would be dissipated. Dr. Ogg does not deny that 
Webster was very eager to be president and was bitterly disappointed 
at not being nominated in 1852. The book closes with an account of 
his last days, and an estimate of the man. 

Of Webster the statesman it is a fair and sufficiently complete ac- 
count for a handbook. Of Webster the lawyer we see less, and still less 
of Webster the man. But it is stated in the preface that there was no 
intention of emphasizing the personal side, that was to be subordinated 
to a concise account of Webster’s public services, and in this aim the 
author has succeeded well. 

Though evidently a warm admirer, Professor Ogg is no indiseriminat- 
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ing hero-worshipper of Webster. Only once does he seem too partial. 
When we recall that John Marshall was one of Webster’s contempo- 
raries we wonder at the statement (p. 212) that Webster was the ‘‘ablest 
American constitutional lawyer.’’ But such statements are conspicu- 
ous by their rarity. From the author’s showing, it is probable that 
had Webster devoted himself exclusively to the law he might have merit- 
ed that designation. But then we should have lost a great senator and 
an able secretary of state. 

The style of the volume is clear, forcible, and interesting. The sal- 
ient facts of Webster’s publie life have been put in a very readable 
form, with the right proportion of political history to bring them into 
proper focus. The student who wishes a brief and reliable account of 
Webster’s share in the diplomatic and legislative struggles of the ‘* mid- 
dle period’’ will find that this book serves his needs excellently. 

The monograph contains a good chronology, an excellent bibliography, 
and a fair index. About the only serious omission from the bibliogra- 
phy is Dyer’s Great Senators of the United States. Had a few items 
from such works as this been included the narrative would have been 
a better picture of the man Webster, without obscuring the statesman. 

In his judgment of Webster’s character Dr. Ogg is not disposed to 
glorify him like Curtis, yet he is not so severe as Lodge and some 
others. Like Lodge he can only regret that his subject’s moral nature 
was not on a par with his intellect. Dr. Ogg’s reputation as a 
careful, painstaking, and fair-minded scholar will not be lessened by 
this book, which leads us to hope that he will contribute other biogra- 
phieal studies to our historical literature. 

Mittepce L. Bonnam, Jr. 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Vol. ut (1801-1810). (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1914. 555 p. $3.50) 

This volume is made up chiefly of letters from Mr. Adams’s corre- 
spondence from October 13, 1801, to December 27, 1810. As in the first 
two volumes, the content furnishes a wealth of material supplementary 
to that to be found in the first two volumes of the Memoirs. Its value 
is enhanced, because these vears may be said to have constituted the 
most critical period of the writer’s whole career. 

After seven years he ‘‘beeame again a candidate for practice at the 
bar’ in Boston (p. 9). Two months later, January 28, 1802, he writes: 
‘“‘T feel strong temptation and have great provocation to plunge into 
political controversy. But I hope to preserve myself from it. . . . A 
politician in this country must be a man of party. I would fain be a 
man of my whole country’’ (Memoirs 1:249). These words serve as 
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the keynote to an understanding of his attitude towards the Federalists, 
although he was elected to serve that party in the senate of Massachu- 
setts, and within a year was chosen by the same party as United States 
senator. In the first office, as he expressed it some years later in answer 
to a letter of inquiry: ‘‘I made myself obnoxious to a great and power- 
ful combination of banking interests by a strong but ineffectual opposi- 
tion to a bank-making speculation’’ (p. 303). Writing of his career in 
the national senate, he said: ‘‘My fundamental principles, as I have 
told you, were Union and Independence, . . . I discharged my duty 
to my country, but I committed the unpardonable sin against Party.’’ 

Voting and acting with the administration on the leading questions, 
his excommunication by the Federalists was a certainty and his resig- 
nation from the senate a natural consequence (p. 237). 

The game of politics was obnoxious to him. January 14, 1806, he 
wrote his father: ‘* Your ploughing in December is an occupation which 
I need not say to you is much more agreeable than laboring at the 
political plough’’ (p. 131). Meantime, he had become convinced, as he 
said, ‘‘that from my profession neither profit nor honor will ever de- 
rive tome . . . the bar is not my element’’ (p. 106). He was ap- 
pointed to the Boylston professorship of rhetoric and oratory in Har- 
vard University in the summer of 1805, and there is abundant proof 
that his duties connected therewith were pleasing to him. 

With reluctance, he accepted the office of minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia conferred on him by President Madison. ‘‘I eould not,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘be insensible to the spontaneous and unsolicited token of the 
President’s confidence, manifested in the nomination at the commence- 
ment of his administration’’ (p. 332). The letters to the members of 
his family and to friends together with those to the secretary of state, 
give us an excellent insight into the social and political life at St. 
Petersburg and the diplomatic maneuvering incident to the time (see 
pp. 360-555). 

J. A. JAMES 


Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Ph. D. (Prineeton, Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. 271 p. 
$1.50) 

Dr. Wertenbaker states that his purpose is to rewrite the political 
history of Virginia from 1607 to 1688. He interprets ‘‘ political’’ in the 
older and narrower sense, as including only governmental and military 
affairs and natural calamities. Social and economie facts and factors 
are pretty rigidly subordinated to a bare mention or entirely omitted. 
The westward movement even in its political aspects is totally ignored ; 
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the growth of political institutions, especially local institutions, receives 
scant notice. 

One must of course restrict the scope of a particular study, and Dr. 
Wertenbaker has in his previous volume, Patrician and Plebeian in 
Virginia, amply attested his interest in history other than political. 
The student of economic history is furthermore a biased critic; yet the 
plan of the present volume assuredly has serious drawbacks for treat- 
ing a period so completely underlain and conditioned by economie mat- 
ters as is that of colonial American history. These drawbacks are es- 
pecially apparent in the account of the establishment of representative 
government and in that of the causes of Bacon’s Rebellion. Occasion- 
ally the plan breaks down altogether, as in treating the events of 1682 
(pp. 231-238), when it is seen and shown that a purely economic factor, 
the low price of tobaceo, was the sole determinant of the political events. 

Within the field thus narrowed Dr. Wertenbaker has written an in 
teresting and useful sketch. The first two chapters, covering the pe- 
riod of the London Company, are the least satisfactory. They are 
practically drawn from the writings of Alexander Brown. One wonders 
why the author did not make direct use of the records of the London 
Company, preserved in Washington, and easily accessible in Kings- 
bury’s edition. The remaining six chapters, carrying the narrative 
from 1624 to 1688, are chiefly written from the official correspondence 
relating to the colony, in the Public Reeord Office in London. The 
chapters on the Harvey episode and on the years 1680-1688 are espec- 
ially original and valuable. 

It isa pity that so good a book should be marred by poor critical ap- 
paratus. The abbreviations used in the footnotes are utterly unsys- 
tematic, while the key, arranged in haphazard order, contains at least 
one omission (p. 96, n. 36), and its titles are sometimes too incomplete. 

LEE Bingoop 
Thomas Ritchie. A Study in Virginia Politics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler, Ph. D. (Richmond, Virginia: Bell Book and Sta- 
tionery Company, 1913. 303, xvi p. $1.50) 

This volume does not purport to be a biography but rather a study 
of the contribution made to state and national polities by a leader to 
whom the National Intelligencer once referred as ‘‘the sovereign dicta- 
tor of the political opinions of Virginia’’ (p. 113). Although Mr. Am- 
bler chooses to call his work ‘‘a study in Virginia polities,’’ students of 
ante bellum history will not be surprised to find in it a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of early metropolitan journalism, for the files of 
the Richmond Enquirer and of the Washington Union during the years 
of Ritchie’s editorial management naturally constitute the chief sources. 
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It is only fair to say, however, that the writer has drawn upon all avail- 
able materials of value for his work including important collections of 
unpublished correspondence. 

The author’s dependence upon the files of the Richmond Enquirer 
for the earlier portion of the study is both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage. Material is thus available for an unbroken narrative, but there 
is danger of accrediting to Ritchie too much responsibility for the stand 
of the Enquirer during a period of joint editorial control. The au- 
thor’s product must be ranked, however, as probably the most success- 
ful treatment of the exact way in which the skillful editorial pen in- 
fluences public opinion and political development. As a study of ante 
bellum journalism it is far more satisfactory than similar works on 
Horace Greeley and Thurlow Weed, and it aids materially in rounding 
out the seanty bibliography of reliable journalistic literature. 

The reviewer does not intend, however, to deery the value of the po- 
litical aspects of the study. Ritchie’s prominent place among the old 
Democratic leaders would compel any careful biographer to throw im- 
portant light upon the state and national polities of the period. Ritchie 
figures conspicuously in Virginia politics as an able champion of partie- 
ularism down into the thirties and then takes a prominent place in the 
wider field. As a Democratic leader he rendered important service in 
holding the national party together despite the assaults of a powerful 
sectionalism. We see him ‘‘playing the role of a coneciliator and com- 
promiser in an effort to hold together the anti-slavery and protectionist 
North and the pro-slavery and free trade South’’ (p. 218). In this 
connection, as the author skillfully shows, Ritchie rendered especially 
valuable services in the campaign of 1844 when the Texas annexation 
issue threatened to disrupt the Democratie party (see pp. 222-250). 
His reward was the eall to Washington to edit the official organ of the 
Polk administration which he accepted under the belief that his serv- 
ices were needed to unite the party and possibly to save the Union. It 
was a gigantic task that Ritchie undertook as editor of the Washington 
Union, but he handled the problems with enough success to witness the 
enactment of the compromise measures of 1850, which he, as an advo- 
eate of conciliation, supported with all his strength, thus becoming one 
of Clay’s most valuable aides. It was shortly after this triumph that 
his active career was closed and he retired for a few years of well earned 
rest. 

It is seldom that a biographer is able to analyze and explain in detail 
the factors which determine changes in the political views and in the 
political alignment of his subject. Professor Ambler has, however, at- 
tempted this with considerable skill and success. His handling of 
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Ritchie's change from an attitude of opposition to Jackson to a reiue- 
tant and later enthusiastic support is especially valuable (pp. 93-108). 
In other cases he has shown remarkable intimacy with his subject in 
tracing the developments of Ritchie’s political opinions. The author is 
also apparently in more or less sympathy with the peculiar political doe- 
trines of ante bellum Virginia. One wonders whether he does not at 
times display this fact at the risk of limiting the appeal of his point to a 
fairly local audience. A little less subjectivity in this matter would 
doubtless have improved the quality of his produet. 

Professor Ambler does not seem to have entirely mastered the im- 
portant yet exceedingly difficult literary problem of making a smoothly 
running narrative out of a mass of disconnected materials. His transi- 
tions from topic to topic are often too abrupt; yet, in view of the success 
that he has attained, this ean constitute no serious criticism. It is to 
be regretted, however, that such a valuable study is filled with innum- 
erable typographical errors that careful proof reading and correction 
might have eliminated; some of them are extremely annoying to the 
fastidious reader. 

Artuur ©. CoLe 
The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912. By Robert Preston 
Brooks, Ph. D., assistant professor of history, University of 
Georgia; sometime instructor in history, University of Wis- 
consin. |Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 63%; 
History Series, vol. m, no. 3, pp. 393-524.) (Madison, Wis- 

consin: The University of Wisconsin, 1914. 129 p. $40) 

This is a doctoral dissertation of real merit. The subject indicates 
what is attempted and the success of the author suggests some similar 
studies for other typical states both of the South and the North. 

The work sets out first the social and economie conditions which pre- 
vailed in Georgia at the close of the Civil War and this is done fairly 
and without prepossessions. The following chapters develop carefully the 
facts and the causes of the rapid change from the plantation system of 
the old South to the farmer and tenant system of the present. To make 
his study complete and perfectly clear to the reader the state is studied 
by sections from north to south, and maps and tables show with ad- 
mirable definiteness where and how the agrarian revolution was being 
worked out. 


W. E. D. 
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Histoire du Canada. By Francois-Xavier Garneau. Cinquiéme édition, 
revue, annotée et publice avee une introduction et des ap- 
pendices par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Préface de M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, de |’Académie francaise. Tome 1. | Bib- 
liothéque France-Amérique.| (Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 
1913. lv, 607 p. 10 franes) 

Krom the introduction written by the editor we learn that the con- 
ception of writing a history of Canada came to the elder Garneau from 
a taunt from an English fellow student that the Freneh-Canadians had 
no history and no literature. Fired by this taunt Garneau set himself 
to work to find out what his people had done and after many laborious 
years of toil in the search of sources, which were in his day most seanty, 
produced in 1845 the first edition of the present work, which has held 
its place through four editions as one of the most satisfactory histories 
of Canada. 





The new edition was much needed, however, for during the past de- 
cade great strides have been made in the investigation of Canadian his- 
tory and the publications of the industrious and talented members of 
the new school of northern historians have marked a progress that even 
excels a similar movement in the United States. The best index of this 
progress is the growth of the Dominion Archives under the management 
of Dr. Arthur G. Doughty whose policy of collecting copies of every- 
thing from the English and European archives has put at the service of 
Canadian scholars a rich mine of unused nmiaterial that has been re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the recent development. 

The editor of this new edition, the grandson of F. X. Garneau, has 
performed his act of piety with great care and ability. Over two thous- 
and notes and two hundred and twenty-two appendices show the char- 
acter of his labor, and besides these he has added corrections and addi- 
tions to almost every page of the text. These latter are enclosed in 
brackets so that readers may recognize what was originally written. 
Although the reviewer readily appreciates the filial reverence that in- 
duced this proceeding, still it makes the text somewhat confusing for 
the general reader whose interests should have received the first consid- 
eration. The elder Garneau’s work is well known and ean be read in the 
other editions by those interested in his scholarship, so that it would 
be better to free the text of these impedimenta and allow this fifth edi- 
tion to stand as an independent family production. 

Mr. Heetor Garneau has read widely and studied carefully the pro- 
duections of the new school of Canadian historians with the result that 
important errors are not easily to be discovered. This volume of 
over six hundred pages brings the story down to the peace of Utrecht, 
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and contains those free criticisms of the clergy which the elder Garneau 
felt obliged to omit, for the sake of peace, in his later editions. For 
students of western history the account of the French explorations and 
settlement of the Mississippi Valley will be most interesting, for this 
is perhaps the most readable account we now have. The editor has 
made many important additions and corrections here, but he still clings 
to the tradition of La Salle’s discovery of the Ohio River in 1669. 

The volume is the first of the publications of the Bibliotheque France- 
Amérique and in typographical perfection and paper as well as schol- 
arship gives promise of the character of this series. The preface by 
Mr. Gabriel Hanotaux will be read by many with interest. It sum 
marizes the thought of a modern school of historians and statesmen, 
namely that the history of the modern times is that of colonies and that 
a nation without colonies will have ‘‘no mereantile or naval greatness 
and without these a nation with a long sea-coast is at the merey of its 
rivals.’’ 

C.. es es 
Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles Bert Reed, M. D. {Chicago 
Historical Society: Fort Dearborn Series.| (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1914. 144 p. $1.00 

This book consists of three essays each of which bears upon the his- 
tory of the wilderness frontier. The first essay entitled ‘‘ The Masters of 
the Wilderness’’ gives the title to the whole volume. This chapter gives 
a very interesting account of the origin and growth of the Hudson's 
Bay Company with a portrayal of its powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of Canada, and sketches the activities of the company from the 
beginning down to modern times. This vigorous organization was in 
existence under its charter of 1670 for just two hundred years and since 
1870 has subsisted as a trading company alone; yet its resources have 
increased in value and the company is secure in the peaceful and legal! 
possession of a vast fortune constantly increasing in value, the found- 
ation of which was laid in the earlier period. The author shows in a 
most interesting way how the search for the northwest passage which 
was the goal of the early explorers developed the fur trade, and this in 
turn led to settlement and the dawn of a new era. 

The second essay entitled ‘‘The Beaver Club”’ is closely allied to the 
first since it gives a history of a social club of Montreal the members 
of which were drawn from partners and factors of the Northwestern 
Fur Company which was a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For 
forty years the club dominated the social, political, and commercial 
life of Canada. In 1821 a permanent union was effected betweeen the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Northwestern Fur Company, and in 
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this union the former remained supreme. As a result the Beaver Club 
lost its unity of spirit and in 1824 came to an official end. 

The last essay entitled ‘‘A Dream of Empire’’ is devoted particularly 
to the adventures of Tonti in old Louisiana. In introducing the main 
theme the author gives an outline of Tonti’s earlier career in America 
while associated with La Salle, showing his loyalty and unselfish devo- 
tion to his superior. The story of Tonti’s efforts to establish the control 
of the French in the interior of North America is told in a most inter- 
esting, ‘clear, and concise way. 

Dr. Reed in his preface says: ‘‘The most insistent fact in history 
is the struggle between man and Nature, or between man and man with 
Nature for the prize.’’ These essays well illustrate the struggle. He 
remarks that ‘‘in truth history should stimulate more powerfully than 
fiction’’ and ‘“‘If kindling the mind is the mark of literary excellence, 
then it belongs to the historian, as to the novelist, to present his subject 
so that events will appear, not only in due order, but with appropriate 
values and the necessary climax,’’ He also adds that ‘‘every chronicler, 
however veracious in intent, must pass his material through his own 
personality, be it colored or neutral. It is this which develops the hu- 
man interest and keeps history in its rightful place as a branch of 
literature.”’ . 

The author believes that he has neither exaggerated the color nor dis- 
torted the facts of the circumstances which he narrates. The style is 
narrative and picturesque and the book as a whole is a valuable contri- 
bution to our western history and is a successful attempt to awaken an 
interest in more of the remarkable episodes of our early history. A 
more clever and readable presentation of the subjects undertaken by the 
author could hardly be expected. On the whole Dr. Reed’s book is one 
which will interest the general reader as well as the historical student, 
and is issued with the purpose of acquainting the reader with facts too 
little known. 

This volume appears in the Fort Dearborn Serics of the Publications 
of the Chicago Historical Society where the three papers were originally 
read. The University of Chicago Press has recently become the pub- 
lishing and distributing agent for this series. 

HarLtow LInpDLeY 


The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Paul 
Chrisler Phillips, Ph. D., assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Montana. [University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, vol. m, nos. 2 and 3.) (Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1914. 247 p. $1.25) 

This book is a doctor’s thesis and an exceptionally good one. It pre- 
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sents the diplomatic history of the American Revolution from the stand- 
point of interest in the West. The subject has been confused by early 
controversial discussions in the United States of our relations with 
Franee and was inadequately presented by Doniol. It is therefore a 
distinct service to have it restated impartially upon the basis of an 
exhaustive study of the correspondence in British and French archives. 
Although using all available printed material, Dr. Phillips has confined 
himself chiefly to a digest of this correspondence, and it is well that he 
has done so, since this correspondence in the nature of the case can be 
accessible to but few students. 

In order to provide an adequate background, Dr. Phillips sets forth 
fully the diplomatie antecedents of French and Spanish participation in 
the American war. The purpose of Vergennes was to strike a blow at 
British prestige in order to rehabilitate the position of France in Eu- 
rope. He did not propose the recovery of the former French posses- 
sions in America, believing that it would be more advantageous to 
France to secure the trade of an independent American state than to in- 
cur the expense of defending and governing colonies of her own. To 
accomplish his object Vergennes needed the assistance of Spain, but 
Spanish interests were diametrically opposed to French interests, Com- 
pelled perforce to accept a subordinate position in Europe, Spain hoped 
to compensate for her loss of prestige in the Old World by building up a 
great colonial empire around the Gulf of Mexico. This purpose she 
hoped to effect by extorting great concessions from England as the price 
of peace, so that she was brought into the war only by extraordinary 
promises on the part of Vergennes and, even after she had entered it, 
undertook by secret negotiations to secure a separate peace with Eng- 
land. She proved the persistent and implacable enemy of the United 
States, fearing future aggressions on our part and the effect upon her 
own colonies of the example of successful rebellion. 

The elements in the territorial situation were: Canada, desired by 
New England in order to secure the fisheries; the Northwest, claimed by 
England as a part of Quebec; the Southwest, coveted by Spain to safe- 
guard the navigation of the Mississippi; and the Floridas which the 
United States was willing to concede to Spain on condition that the 
navigation of the Mississippi should remain open. The vital issue was 
the navigation of the Mississippi, without which the western lands 
would be useless to the United States, to concede which would destroy 
Spanish monopoly of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon this issue, from the necessities of his position, Vergennes was 
noncommittal. He naturally regarded the West as former French ter- 
ritory which Great Britain had acquired by the last war and which was 
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therefore open to conquest both by the United States and Spain; but 
he left the whole question to Gerard as possessing better opportunities 
for first-hand information. Gerard, through friendship with Miralles, 
espoused the Spanish interest; and this policy was continued by Lu- 
zerne, under instructions which Gerard had inspired. Both undertook 
to control the policy of Congress by taking advantage of the jealousy 
between the landed and the landless states. This course resulted from 
the representations of Gerard rather than from the initiative of Ver- 
gennes. It had the unfortunate effect of arousing American suspicions 
of French sincerity, particularly on the part of Jay who, when sent to 
Spain, made the mistake of supposing that the attitude of that court 
was controlled by France. 

Two conclusions result with indisputable clearness from Dr. Phil- 
lips’s statement of the facts: (1) that Franklin in the negotiation of 
peace would have secured Upper Canada, bounded by the line from the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Nippissing, and thus have reduced Quebee to her 
original limits, had not Jay and Adams made the mistake of rejecting 
Oswald ’s first commission; and (2) that Vergennes had no desire to sac- 
rifice the United States to the interest of Spain. Such concessions as 
he suggested were imposed by necessity. The difficulty of his position 
as the ally both of the United States and Spain is very clearly set forth 
by Dr. Phillips. Less fully does he develop, despite the promise of 
the preface, the added difficulty resulting from the success of the Eng- 
lish intrigue to detach the Americans from France in the negotiation 
of peace. This results no doubt from the fact that while in the larger 
part of the book the discussion is very full and even a bit repetitious, 
the final chapters are brought somewhat precipitately to a close 

With apparent good reason, Dr. Phillips rejects as spurious the alleged 
Memoire of Vergennes, published in 1802, advocating the recovery of the 
French possessions in America. He gives December 7, 1774, as the date 
of receipt in Paris of the official report of the surrender of Burgoyne. 
It has heretofore been supposed to be December 4, and some matters of 
importance turn upon it. The northern boundary of West Florida was 
changed to the latitude of the mouth of the Yazou in commissions to 
the governors and not by royal proclamations. The reviewer hopes that 
the success of this preliminary essay may encourage the author to pre- 
pare a work covering, upon its diplomatic side, the entire history of the 
participation of France in the American Revolution. 


F. H. Hopper 
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Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. A Study of the Evolution 
of the Northwestern Frontier, together with a History of Fort 
Dearborn. By Milo Milton Quaife, Ph. D., professor of his- 
tory, Lewis Institute of Technology. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. 480 p. $4.00 net) 

Dr. Quaife has written an interesting book as well as a scholarly one. 
He has produced the right sort of local history, for he places the locality 
in its proper regional or national setting and at the same time gives 
adequate space to those minor events and characters that largely com- 
pose its annals. He does even more, for he shows, what nearly all our 
local historians fail to do, that here in our Middle West we have prob- 
lems that call for the most assiduous research coupled with keenest his- 
torical criticism. Moreover he demonstrates that one may employ his 
time and faculties over them as profitably as over the development of 
some medieval abbey or trade guild and as the result of his labors pro- 
duce an attractive and permanent contribution to general scholarship. 
The late Professor E. G. Bourne long since pointed out that a consid- 
erable stretch of time was not necessary for developing an historic 
legend; the present writer shows as conclusively that distance is equally 
unnecessary to produce the same result. 

Of the fifteen chapters comprising his narrative he devotes seven whol- 
ly to Chicago, three partly so, and five to a general survey of the Old 
Northwest. To some this division will hardly appear in keeping with 
the title, especially as these general chapters serve to explain how the 
affairs of the wider region affect the locality rather than the reverse. 

Chapter iii, ‘*‘The Fox Wars,’’ shows how important a factor the In- 
dian might become in international as well as in intertribal relations. 
Chapter v, contains a vivid description of Wayne’s campaign and of 
those that precede it. With reference to the main event, however, one 
should add that Wayne did not have the implicit confidence of all his 
officers. The manuscript journal of William Clark clearly reveals a 
cabal against him engineered by the sinister Wilkinson. 

Chapter viii, ‘‘The Indian Utopia,’’ contains an excellent sketch of 
Tecumseh. The reviewer is inclined to think that in his dealings with 
the savages Harrison’s practices were not on a par with his principles. 
Had they been he would have been far less popular with the frontiers- 
men. Chapter ix expresses succinctly the extreme difficulty in conduct- 
ing a double defense along the northwestern frontier in our second 
struggle with Great Britain. Chapter xiii, ‘‘The Indian Trade,’’ con- 
tains a valuable summary of the government factory system which 
failed so signally to meet the expectations of its philanthropic projectors. 
The author, however, has by no means said the last word on this sub- 
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ject, although he has admirably supplemented the briefer accounts of 
Coues and Chittenden. 

Turning to those chapters that relate wholly or in part to Chicago 
one must say that they are so well done as to throw a spell of romance 
over the miserable community from which developed the modern expon- 
ent of materialism. Chapter i, dealing with ‘*The Chicago Portage,’’ 
is largely based on the testimony taken in the unfinished case of ‘*The 
United States vs. the Economy Light and Power Company.’’ From a 
letter among the papers of Thomas Sloo, Jr., the reviewer is led to sug- 
gest that in this chapter Dr. Quaife might have made more extensive 
use of the reports and investigations in connection with the early pro- 
jects to connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River. Chapters ii 
and iv answer in detail for Chicago as iii and iv do for the whole North 
west, in sketching its history to the opening of the nineteenth century. 
The author bases his narrative on the usual sources and secondary writ 
ers, but seems to make little use of Alvord’s Cahokia Records or his 
Kaskaskia Records (one reference only, p. 82). He was likewise unable 
to use Professor James’s edition of the Clark Papers. He summarizes 
the controversy over the Spanish occupation of St. Joseph in 1781, but 
his book appears too early for Alvord’s last word on the subject. 

The two chapters, vi and vii, devoted to the founding and early days 
of Fort Dearborn are full of controversial flavor. The putative “ Fath- 
er of Chieago’’ loses much of the glamor with which family historians 
had enshrouded him, but his more worthy rival finds in the present 
author only a moderate champion. These chapters as well as x and xi, 
which deal with the Chicago massacre and its aftermath, eall for cou- 
rageous yet judicial treatment, and the most careful weighing and in- 
terpreting of evidence. It is exceedingly difficult to disentangle the 
trivial details of garrison and trading disputes. A letter of Matthew 
Irwin recently unearthed in the Indian bureau gives another twist to the 
snarl. It suggests relations between that factor and the trader John 
Kinzie that are the reverse of those indicated on page 173. In his ac- 
count of the massacre Dr. Quaife relieves the unfortunate commander, 
Captain Heald, from a century’s unmerited blame and in so doing seores 
that dearest of historical triumphs — to have one’s previous deductions 
supported by documentary proof. His efforts led to the discovery of 
Hull’s original order to evacuate Fort Dearborn, as might be expected, 
in the Draper collection. These chapters present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to apply the canons of criticism to local history, which he em- 
ploys wisely. 

Life in Chicago becomes less romantic, though hardly less difficult, 
with the establishment of the second Fort Dearborn, the subject of 
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chapter xii. The panics caused by Indian hostilities and by the more 
terrifying plague of cholera are well described in chapter xiv. The last 
troops arrived at old Fort Dearborn on steamboats, prophetic of a new 
era for Chicago. With a deseription of the great dance of the Pota- 
watomi in 1835 the author fittingly closes his narrative. In these 
concluding chapters as in other portions, he has attempted to be inter- 
pretative rather than exhaustive, and his narrative thereby gains in 
vigor. 

The appendix contains a number of valuable journals, reports, and 
muster rolls, and in addition the author gives a very illuminating eriti- 
cism of the sources of information for the massacre and those involved 
in it His bibliography is valuable but includes a number of items to 
which he refers only once or twice in his footnotes. On the other hand 
items to which he refers as often in the text do not appear in it. Among 
instances of this sort we may mention Long’s report (n. 14 and 665 
Graham and Philip’s report (n. 34); the Cahokia Records (n. 176 
and the Walker letter (n. 827). 

The book contains few errors or points for adverse comment: in note 
789 ‘‘American’’ should read ‘*Wisconsin’’; note 791 is evidently in- 
complete; in the text on page 264 ‘‘Southwest’’ should read ‘‘ North- 
west.’’ Captain Heald’s official report (pp. 406-408) is published from 
a copy in the Drennan papers rather than from Brannans’ Official Mi/- 
itary and Naval Letters, which it does not wholly follow in punctuation 
and capitalization. Volume vin of the Publications of the Canadian 
Archwes contains this and also a reference to a journal of Charles 
Askin, 1812, in which ‘‘there is a graphie account of the retreat from 
Chieago.’’ The same volume contains (pp. 54, 55) two letters from 
Heald, dated July 12 and 13, 1812. The author has made no use of 
these. Sinee the appearance of the volume there have been discovered 
in the Indian office at Washington some letters of Matthew Irwin which 
throw light on the massacre and will be later edited for this Review by 
Dr. Quaife. A slip in the references to the letter-books in the Indian 
oftice should here be noticed. These are in two distinct series, a fact 
which the author does not notice and thus makes all his references to 
them obscure. He also prints the letter from Woodward to Proctor 
(pp. 422-424) from a rough draft, but bases his statements in the text 
(p. 237) on the letter as actually sent. Yet he does not tell us where 
this is to be found. The reviewer does not mention these points to seem 
captious, but to bring into relief the general excellence of the work. 


Isaac Josuin Cox 
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George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1751. Edited with introduction and 
notes by James Alton James, Northwestern University. [II- 
linois Historical Collections, vin.| (Springfield, Illinois: I)- 
linois State Historical Library, 1912. elxvii, 715 p.) 

The George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1751, edited by Professor 
James Alton James of Northwestern University, constitutes an impres- 
sive and attractive volume, in which are contained over six hundred 
pages of text, preceded by an editorial introduction of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty pages. The volume, the eighth of the Illinois Historical 
Collections, is the third in that series of the ‘‘Collections’’ which is de- 
nominated the Virginia Series. As the dates indicate, only part of the 
Clark papers are here assembled by Professor James, and we are to ex- 
pect another volume or volumes which, according to the editor’s inten- 
tion, will complete the papers of George Rogers Clark, and include the 
documents which bear upon Oliver Pollock and the financial relations of 
the West in the period of the Revolution. The reason for combining 
under the title ‘‘ Virginia Series’’ a body of material which has to do 
primarily with Illinois is derived, of course, from the fact that, in 1778, 
George Rogers Clark, acting under the authority of Virginia, conquered 
the French towns of Cahokia and Kaskaskia and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The records of Cahokia and of Kaskaskia, published in 1907 
and 1909, under the editorship of Professor C. W. Alvord, formed re- 
spectively the first and second volumes of the Virginia Series. Those 
records were of a distinctively local character. Their contents related 
particularly to the government of the French people under the domina- 
tion of Virginia. But to the first volume Professor Alvord contributed 
an introduction very wide reaching in its scope, in which he gave a gen- 
eral outline of the activities of George Rogers Clark. As a result of the 
appearance of these earlier volumes, the work of Professor James may 
not be criticised as constituting a separate entity, but must be consid- 
ered in relation to the series as a whole. 

Professor James’s extensive introduction contains a general sketch of 
the history of the Northwest from 1776 to 1781, with the career of Clark 
as the factor especially emphasized. The facts of Clark’s life have been 
made familiar, of course, through the work of English, in particular, 
and of Winsor, Roosevelt, and others in general. Professor James, 
therefore, attempts only an outline of Clark’s life, rather than a defin- 
itive biography. The general political and economic conditions of the 
Northwest are more fully treated. The introduction has previously ap- 
peared, for the most part, in the form of monographic papers in various 
historical publications, notably the Wisconsin Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, and the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
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elation. This fact possibly accounts for some lack of unity in the intro- 
duction and for a separateness between the introduction and the text, of 
which the reader gradually becomes conscious. The topical divisions of 
the introduction and the text are not the same: much that comes out in 


the text is not referred to in the introduction. But this separateness 
never becomes excessive, and from time to time, and especially at the 

1 of the volume, apt citation from the text definitely establishes in the 
reader’s mind the necessary connection, 

Passing from the introduction to the text, one finds that the ** Papers”’ 
include a few more than three hundred pieces. Some of these, of course, 
are of considerable length, e. g., Clark’s ‘‘ Diary, 1776-1778"°’; Clark’s 
letter to George Mason, of November 19, 1779: the ‘‘ Journal of Colonel 
G. R. Clark’s Proceedings from the 29th Jan’y 1779 to the 20th March 
Inst.,°’ by Bowman; Clark’s ‘‘ Journal” of February 1779; Clark’s let- 
er to Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia, dated April 29, 1779; Ham- 
ilton’s report on his proceedings from November 1776 to June 1781; 
| Clark’s ‘‘Memoir.’’ All these seven plece s, and elghtv-two of the 
he 
Northwest, the American Historical Review, the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, the Wisconsin Historical Collections, the Chicago 
Historical Society, Collections, the Calendars of Virginia State Pa) 
and similar publications. 


remainder have been printed previously, in English’s Conquest of ¢/ 


A dozen are re | rinted from the first and svee- 
ond volumes of the same series: on the othe r hand, these volumes of 


Professor Alvord contain several pieces addressed directiy to Clark, 
which are not either reprinted or, in some eases, noted by Professor 
James. The student, therefore, must use the volume of Professor 


James, not by itself, but in conjunction with the preceding volumes; 


+ 


hough presumably this dependence will be less in that part of Professor 
James’s work which is yet to appear. 

But Professor James, drawing upon the papers in the Draper collee- 
tions, the Canadian Archives, the Virginia State Archives, and doeu- 


nents in Washington, prints here for the first time much that is fresh 


and valuable. One wishes that the editor had been more generous in his 


description of the parts of these manuscript collections, which he has 
used. He seems to assume a familiarity on the part of the reader with 
material of this kind, or with the guides to such material. No word is 
said, for example, as to the extent. of the papers designated as ‘‘ Clark 
MSS., Va. State Archives.’’ The mention of this particular collection 
will bring to the minds of many a reminder of the fact that Mr. Earl 
G. Swem, assistant librarian of the Virginia State Library has recently 
reported the existence among the manuscripts deposited in the library 
by the state auditor of Virginia, of seventy packages of documents con- 
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cerning George Rogers Clark and the Illinois country, amounting to 
more than twenty thousand pieces. It is announced that arrangements 
have been made for the publication, under the editorship of Professor 
James assisted by Professor Ambler of Randolph Macon College, of a 
selection from this remarkable body of material, which has thus for- 
tunately come to light, Just at the time when the Virginia Series has 
called attention to the work of George Rogers Clark. 

On many of the doubtful points which arise in connection with Clark 
and his work, Professor James is content either with silenee, or with a 
reference to the opinion of Professor Alvord. A notable example of this 
is in the case of Thomas Bentley. Professor Alvord devoted consider- 
able space to the question whether Bentley, who was a trader of English 
birth resident. in the Illinois country, and a man of somewhat doubtful 
character, did or did not convey to Clark information as to the oppor- 
tunity for an easy conquest of the Illinois country, and thus make the 
first suggestion of what Clark later brought to fulfillment. Of Bentley, 
at the time to which we refer, Professor James says nothing, though in 
a footnote he suggests that, for a discussion of the previous relations 
between the merchants of the Illinois villages and the settlers in Ken- 
tucky, one should consult the Kaskaskia Records. Again for the part 
played by Father Gibault in the first occupation of Vincennes, the 
reader is referred to Professor Alvord’s critical analysis. Of special 
value, on the other hand, are some of the critical notes of Professor 
James, especially that upon the authenticity of Clark’s ‘‘Memoir,’’ 
where Professor James argues at length, and it seems to us successfully, 
against the derogatory view of that document expressed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in The Winning of the West. 

In addition to the light thrown upon the course of events in the 
Northwest proper, the account which this volume gives of the relations 
between the French of the Illinois country and of Clark, their con- 
queror, with the French under Spanish jurisdiction, on the other side 
of the river, is worthy of special mention. But while much is said of 
New Orleans, and something of the country about the confluence of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, there is little, beyond occasional reference to 
the Holston people, to be learned concerning the country south of Ken- 
tucky which lay under the authority of North Carolina. To this state- 
ment there is one interesting exception, a characteristic bit of the land 
speculation which is so prominent in the story of Clark, as of other 
western pioneers. In a letter to Henry, dated March 9, 1779, which was 
once before printed in the American Historical Review, Clark speaks 
with regret of the possible loss by him, through the action of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, of a tract of land on the Cumberland River, ‘* known 
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by the name of the great french Lick on the South or West side contain- 
ing three thousand Acres,”’ which he had purchased three years pre- 
viously and had been at considerable expense to improve. If by this, as 
the words seem to indicate, Clark intended to lay a claim to the site of 
Nashville, we have one more claimant added to William Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Richard Henderson of North Carolina, and James Robertson and 
his companions. 


St. Georce L. Stoussat 
The Development of Banking in Illinois, 1317-1863. By George William 
Dowrie, Ph. D., assistant professor of economics, University 
of Michigan. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Seiences, vol. 1, no. 4.) 
181 p. #$.90) 
It is no longer necessary in reviewing monographs of this kind to dis- 
cuss the general value of such work, for their value as historical con- 
tributions is conceded everywhere. 


(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1913. 


In the preparation of a monograph, 
such as the above, there are two widely recognized standards: according 
to one of these the investigator should limit his work strictly to the facts 
immediately connected with his subject; under the other method the in- 
vestigator may point out the similar facts in other states and in a way 
place his subject in its proper national position, tracing briefly its wider 
causes and influences. Dr. Dowrie has followed the first method. As a 
biography of ‘the different banks and banking systems of early Illinois 
the monograph leaves little to be desired; as a diseussion of Illinois 
banking in the light of the experience of other states it is a disappoint- 
ment. 

To illustrate what might have been done under the last method a brief 
reference to Indiana banking will suffice, for the banking experiments 
of the two states were the same. Indiana chartered two territorial 
banks in 1814; Illinois chartered four in 1816-1818; and in both states 
these banks failed to come up to the high expectations of their founders. 
The causes of these failures are very similar, and are set forth in the 
congressional investigation, the results of which are printed in Amer- 
wan State Papers; Finance, v, 104 et seq. 

Not only in these early banking experiments did Indiana and Illinois 
run on parallel lines; but again after the closing of the second bank of 
the United States in 1836, the two states met the crisis in exactly the 
same way. Nothing could have added more interest to Dr. Dowrie’s 
study than to have pointed out why one bank failed and the other sue- 
ceeded. But as observed above, this would have necessitated an entirely 
different plan for the monograph. 


The author has added a very valuable chapter to the financial history 
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of the United States. The attempts of our early legislators to have the 
state share in the profits of banking; the failure of the paper money 
régime; the vaeillation of the legislature between its better sense and the 
demands of an ignorant electorate; the part played by unserupulous 
politicians; the long delays of justice by the courts: these are all in- 
stanced time and again in this admirable picture of early political condi- 
iions in filinois. [t will be worth while to point out one more com- 
parison between the histories of the two states. The state bank of IL 
linois failed largely because it was from the first in the hands of inferior 
men; the state bank of Indiana succeeded in the face of equal difficulties 
because it was in the hands of excellent men. The free stock banks of 
Iilinois succeeded in a measure because the state officers did their duties; 
the free stock banks of Indiana failed miserably largely because the 
state auditor failed to enforce the law. 

There are several questions that arise in connection with the early 
banks of the Northwest concerning which one would expect some testi- 
mony from Illinois. Did Seeretary Crawford try to use the Illinois 
banks in building up his political machine?) Was there any alliance be- 
tween Illinois banks and land offices for the purpose of shaving notes? 
What class did the banks as a rule cater to? 

The tables, it seems, would have been much more valuable had they 
included all the annual reports. One could thus have seen at a glance 
ihe violent fluctuation of the currency, the movement of specie, ete. 
Space for such tables might have been had by omitting some of the de- 
tails in the liquidation of the banks, For a fair, scholarly history of the 
territorial, state, and free stock banks of Illinois, | know of nothing to 
be compared with this treatise. It is a substantial addition to our his- 
tory and the field covered will not have to be gone over again soon. 

The mechanical execution. of the book is good. The long chapters 
should have been broken into sections. A good bibliography is given, 
though I am sure the author would have found excellent material on 
his subject in the Vincennes Western Sun whose file covers the whole 
period of the monograph. One would expect also a reference to the 
American State Papers. The author of a monograph ought, moreover, 
to give some estimate of the relative merits of his sources. 

LoGaN Esarey 


Personal Recollections of Early Decatur, Abraham Lincoln, Richard J. 
Oglesby, and the Civil War. By Jane Martin Johns. Edited 
by Howard C. Schaub. (Decatur, Illinois: Decatur Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1912. 268 p. $1.50 
net ) 

The account of pioneer life in a central Illinois town with which this 
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book opens, is one of those personal narratives which help the historian 
to understand the West as it was before the Civil War. ‘This is followed 
by a section on Lincoln, the most interesting part of which has to do 
with the senatorial election of 1854. Mrs. Johns claims to have over 
heard a conversation in an adjoining room at the hotel from which she 
learned of a scheme to secure the election of Mattison, the Democratic 
candidate. She informed Lincoln of the plan and he frustrated it by 
withdrawing in favor of Trumbull. The third part is a sketch of the 
career of Oglesby, Deeatur’s most-distinguished citizen. 

The latter half and most valuable part of the book deals largely with 
the work of the Decatur Hospital Aid Society during the Civil War. 
Historians have generally been so much interested in the military and 
political events of the war that its effects upon the people who stayed at 
home and the part which they played in the war itself through the san 
itary and Christian commissions and other similar organizations have 
received little attention. Mrs. Johns was secretary of the Decatur so 
clety and possesses its minute books from which copious extracts are 
printed. She gives also an excellent account, with documents, of the 
State Sanitary Fair held at Deeatur in 1864. In the conelusion are 
suggested some results of the Civil War which are not often considered, 
but which are substantiated to some extent by the material contained in 
the book: ‘*Woman had discovered herself as an important factor in 
the body politic and had vindicated her right to own herself and the 
produet of her labor. The church was more Christian and less sectarian, 
society was more democratic, the arts of peace had been stimulated by 
the necessities of war, while war itself had been made too dangerous to 
be entered into on slight pretext by the inventive genius of American 
artisans. The world was made better and wiser by the bitter struggle.’ 

SoLton J. Buck 
Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife. An Autobiography. By Mrs. John 
A. Logan. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1913. 470 
p. $2.50) 

Mrs. Logan has had a varied and interesting life and her account of it 
is an attractive book. The first part describes entertainingly social life 
and economie conditions in southern I)linois before the Civil War. Then 
follows an account of the writer’s experiences at home and at the front 
during the war, in connection with which the military career of her hus- 
band is fully treated. The remainder of the book is concerned mainly 
with social life in Washington and political campaigns in Illinois dur- 
ing the general’s career in Congress. 

General Logan is the hero of the work — indeed it might almost be 
termed a biography of him — and, as would be expected, everything he 
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did is set forth in the most favorable light. The explanation of his de- 
lay in declaring his position at the outbreak of the Civil War is sug- 
gestive but not entirely satisfying. The controversy between Generals 
Logan and Sherman is treated at some length and the letters which 
passed between them at the final reconciliation are published. Other 
matters of interest touched upon are the organization of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and the Chicago fire. As is usual in reminis- 
cences, the book contains many inaccurate statements, and Mrs. Logan’s 
judgments upon men and measures are based on sympathy and personal 
factors rather than on investigation. The critical student of history 
will find the book helpful, however, in enabling him to understand the 
spirit of the times with which it deals. 
SoLton J. Buck 


History of the Republican Party in Illinois, 1554-1912. With a Review 
of the Aggressions of the Slave Power. By Charles A. Church, 
member of the staff of Register-Gazette. (Rockford, Illinois 
[1912]. 248 p.) 

To term this intensely partisan manual a ‘‘History’’ is an insult to 
Clio. The first three chapters sketch the controversies over slavery to 
1856. That deep-dyed villain the ‘‘Slave-Power’’ stalks through the 
pages, triumphs in the annexation of Texas, but overreaches himself in 
the Kansas-Nebraska act; and then the ‘‘ progress of righteousness’’ be- 
gins. The remainder of the book contains a lifeless outline of cam- 
paigns and elections, padded with the names of candidates, delegates to 
conventions, and officeholders, much of which is copied almost verbatim 
from Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical. Fulsome biographical 
sketches of Republican worthies are interspersed — and all the Repub- 
lican leaders are worthies. The events of the Lorimer seandal are told 
without comment other than to dwell upon the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Lorimer’s 
private life was conceded, even by his enemies, to be above reproach.”’ 
This was before the failure of the La Salle Street bank, of course. The 
futility of the organization of the Progressive party is emphasized in 
the final chapter by the statement that: ‘‘The Republican party is pro- 
gressive. From the beginning it has stood for the highest ideals in rep- 
resentative government. Its leaders have been constructive statesmen 
who inearnated these ideals in institutions and laws.’’ Such sweeping 
assertions are not history and should be confined to stump speeches or 
the Congressional Record. 

Soton J. Buck 


Forty Years of It. By Brand Whitlock. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1914. xii, 374 p. $1.50 net) 
This autobiography of Brand Whitlock, though ‘‘dressed up’’ to meet 
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a popular taste, throws useful lights upon the problems of the interior 
American cities, and upon the reformers of the last generation. The 
wave of democratic reform now at its height had its beginnings in the 
Middle West when Mr. Whitlock was a young man. His fortune 
brought him into close contact with men who in their time have made 
deep impressions upon the public: John P. Altgeld, ‘*Tom’’ Johnson, 
‘*Golden Rule’’ Jones, and Henry George. His enthusiasm for this 
group gives special value to his recollections, since the public view of 
most of its members has been colored by partisan or class antagonisms 
to them and their reforms. Mr. Whitlock has full sympathy for the 
social movement as against the inherent rights of property. When deal- 
ing with his own career he presents an attractive view of the motives be- 
hind reform. The book is often vague and indiscriminate, and is rarely 
specific in its description of facts, but it will have a real value to the 
historian of our own times who desires to give depth as well as detail 
to his picture of American life. 
. oie 
The Quakers of Iowa. By Louis Thomas Jones. (lowa City: State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1914. 360 p. $2.50) 

Although showing the directness of the frontiersmen in their spiritual 
life, the Quakers have rarely found themselves upon the physieal fron- 
tier in numbers large enough to influence its development. Their Penn- 
sylvania colony formed a close group that speedily converted a frontier 
region into a settled community and gave to it a social aspect that still 
in part endures. A few of their number turned migrant, but as one 
compares these with the migrants from the neighboring Scotch-Irish set- 
tlements it becomes clear that there was little of the pioneering spirit in 
the Quaker blood. In the course of time there were Quaker settlements 
in the great valley as well as in the Old Northwest, whither they had 
followed the main traveled roads, and where they began the unequal 
contest for the preservation of the Quaker traits. In the larger group 
in Pennsylvania ‘‘plain Friends’’ held to their habits, lasted through 
mutual encouragement, and are even yet occasionally to be seen at their 
yearly meetings; but on the frontier they tended to lose their individ- 
uality, to resemble their evangelical neighbors, to acquire organs in the 
meeting house, and to abandon their testimony against a ‘‘hireling min- 
istry.”’ 

Dr. Jones has here preserved the facts relating to the small body of 
Friends who found their way to the Black Hawk Purchase and then to 
Iowa. On the fertile lands of Cedar Creek, Quaker pioneers estab- 
lished themselves as early as 1835, organizing somewhat later their first 
monthly meeting at Salem—one of several Salems that had thriven 
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under their guidance. In their second meeting house here, built of 
brick and replacing the earlier log house, they held their first quarterly 
meeting in 1848. There were five quarterly meetings by 1861, and two 
years later these held the first yearly meeting in Iowa. But Quakerism 
failed to flourish on the frontier. Its young people married ‘‘out of 
meeting’’ or went to other churches. Disownment, by which the eastern 
meetings maintained their discipline and their cohesion, here only drove 
ihe disowned into rebellion. As congregations the lowa meetings have 
dwindled or collapsed, while as Quakers they have departed far from 
the practices of their founders. They contributed a respectable but un- 
important element to the populating of the new state, adding few to its 
candidates for office or to the residents within its prisons. 

It is worth while to have the history of various racial or social strains 
preserved in this fashion. Dr. Jones has gathered his materials care- 
fully and has so presented them that they reveal at once Quakerism and 
lowa. His doctrinal discussions are fair. He shows that the Quakers 
had an historical importance apart from their social influence. They 
kept their records. Their courses of migration can be identified better 
than those of most frontiersmen. Knowing that their routes were the 
main routes, and that their condition was that of the large class of 
steady, respectable citizens, we can, because we know them, know better 
the whole life of which they were a part. 

Freperic L. Paxson 
Kentucky in American Letters, 1734-1912. By John Wilson Townsend. 
With an introduction by James Lane Allen. In two volumes. 

(Cedar Rapids: The Toreh Press, 1913. xxii, 368; 394 p. 

The author of this work, well known as one of the most active of the 
younger generation of Kentucky historians, promises at some future 
time an inelusive Dictionary of Kentucky Writers. The work now 
under review is made up of biographical sketches of about two hundred 
selected persons who, having been born in Kentueky, have obtained 
some degree of literary fame, or who, whether born in Kentucky or else- 
where, have made Kentucky the subject of their writings; while to each 
biography is appended a selection from some of the writings of the per- 
son whose life is given. The selection of names seems in general a fairly 
representative one, though, of course, many omissions will be noted. 
The reviewer has been unable to discover any system of arrangement. 

Mr. Townsend contributes an interesting preface. The introduction 
by James Lane Allen urges the lack of any study of American litera- 
ture in accordance with what he calls ‘‘the only solvent principle,’’ 
upon which such a study may be developed. This principle is the fed- 
eral character of the American people — the idea that ‘‘we should be a 
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nation of states.’’ This principle, Mr. Allen holds, applies to our litera- 
ture as well as to our politics: and it is only through our literary activ- 
ities, as they have been developed within the lines of the states, that the 
history of American literature can some day be written. 

In outward form and in manner of presentation, Mr. Townsend's 
book is very attractive, and his work will undoubtedly serve to interest 
in Kentueky and Kentuckians many who would be repelled by a more 
formal method of presentation. 

Sr. Georce L. Stoussar 


Calendar of the Papers of John Jordan Chittenden. Prepared from 
the Original Manuscripts in the Library of Congress by C. N. 
Feamster, Division of Manuscripts. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1913. 335 p.) 

The Chittenden papers were acquired by the Library of Congress 
from Mrs. Robert H. Chittenden of Frankfort, Kentueky. The collee- 
tion consists of letters to Chittenden, some law papers, and a few copies 
of his own letters, and is of great interest to students of western his- 
tory: Chittenden’s political life began in 1809 when he was appointed 
attorney general for Illinois territory. From that time till his death in 
1863, he was almost constantly in the employ of the state of Kentucky, 
as member of the state legislature, governor, United States senator, ete. 
The position of senator he held during four periods, 1817-1819, 1855- 
1841, 1842-1848, and 1855-1861. 

The first entry in the Calendar is dated December 14, 1782, and the 
last is of a date long after his death. The correspondence is particu- 
larly full for the period at the outbreak of the Civil War, when Chit- 
tenden was attempting to promote a compromise. The letters listed 
were written by such men as Henry Clay, James Barbour, Zachary 
Taylor, Winfield Scott, to name but a few, and are full of ‘‘comments on 
national questions and estimates of the public men of the time.’’ The 
work of calendaring is well done and the book shows the usual excellence 
in makeup of the Library of Congress publications. 

C. W. A. 

A History of Muhlenberg County. By Otto A. Rothert. (Louisville, 
Kentucky: John P. Morton Company, 1913. 496 p. $5.00 

Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, was created in 1798 but printed no 
newspaper until 1870. In population it had only just passed ten thou- 
sand when the Civil War began, and today it has under thirty thousand. 
It has presented a case of slow development, uninfluenced by immigra- 
tion and far off the main lines of travel. Its history is that of an iso- 
lated American community left to itself and growing from within. Ly- 
ing as it did between the two great thoroughfares of the ante bellum 
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Southwest, it saw the traffic and the emigration of the middle period 
pass around it, down the Ohio and the Mississippi, or along the various 
roads that made up the Natchez Trace. The author of its history, Mr. 
Otto A. Rothert, was drawn to his task by the stories he heard from old- 
timers over the hunting camp fire. He pursued the stories farther, 
photographing and interviewing with diligence, in the spirit of the anti- 
quarian and collector. That he aequired any deep understanding of 
the significance of either the West or Muhlenberg County does not ap- 
pear, but his book contains diversified materials for the scientific his- 
torian, and must possess for its local constituents a high degree of in- 
terest. It deals with personalities and details, and with local traditions, 
of which, when variant, he has accepted the one that ‘‘seemed the most 
authentic’’ (p. xiii). It is interesting and useful, without being, what 
its publisher claims, ‘‘the best county history ever published in the 
United States.”’ 
Freperic L. Paxson 


An Artilleyman’s Diary. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, private Sixth Wis- 
consin Battery. |Wisconsin History Commission: Original 
-apers, no. 8. | (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin History 
Commission, 1914. 395 p.) 

During the year 1908, the Wisconsin History Commission began the 
publication of ‘*Original Papers’’ on the Civil War. The present vol- 
ume, the eighth in the series, has been selected, advisedly, as worthy to 
take its place by the side of Lieutenant Haskell’s The Battle of Gettys- 
burg; Colonel Kellogg’s A Narrative of Army and Prison Life; and 
Captain Hinkley’s A Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin In- 
fantry. Each of these volumes adds a valuable chapter to the literature 
of the war. 

August 14, 1862, the first entry was made in An Artilleryman’s Diary, 
when the writer enlisted for the Sixth Battery, Wisconsin Artillery (p. 
105). The narration of daily happenings was faithfully continued un- 
til he was mustered out of service, July 3, 1865. Fifty years afterwards 
he consented to make the contents of the ‘‘ten little volumes’’ known to 
the public. His thought, in so doing, is expressed in these words: ‘*‘ May 
the clumsy sentences of a boy’s diary, so lacking in perspective, so in- 
adequate in expression, contribute a few sentences to the gospel of 
peace’’ (p. xviii). 

One is impressed as he reads each entry that the real history of the 
Army of the Tennessee and the Army of the Cumberland of Vicksburg, 
Chattanooga, and Mission Ridge can be known only as such accounts, 
written by private soldiers, are used to supplement official records. 
There is the description of camp life with its hours of hunger, thirst, 
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and heroic contests with discomfort and fever. Drill and standing 
guard, and games of baseball, cards, cribbage, and quoits served as a 
partial offset to the monotony. Drunkenness brought forgetfulness to 
not a few. The fatigue of the march, and suffering in siege and battle 
are likewise vividly portrayed. An itemized statement of three years’ 
receipts and expenditures with prices paid for clothing is given. 

The value of the volume is enhanced by the author's preface, which 
contributes to an understanding of pioneer days in Wisconsin. 

J. A. JAMES 
Mobile of the Five Flags. The Story of the River Basin and Coast 
about Mobile from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
Peter J. Hamilton, LL. D (Mobile: The Gill Printing Com- 
pany, 1913. 408 p.) 

Judge Peter J. Hamilton, already well known as the author of Co- 
lonial Mobile and the Colonization of the South, has in this aecount of 
Mobile produced an almost ideal local history. The book was written 
at the request of the school board of the city of Mobile and is designed 
for supplementary reading in school as well as for the use of the gen- 
eral reader. The work is popular in style and content but is, neverthe- 
less, in its construction scholarly, in this respect being unlike most local 
histories. It is based upon practically all available sources such as the 
accounts of travelers, printed books and documents, and manuscript 
records in foreign and domestic archives. It is well illustrated by nu- 
merous reproductions of contemporary maps and pictures. 

The territorial scope of the book is indicated in the sub-title: it is ‘‘a 
story of the river basin and the coast about Mobile from the earliest 
days to the present.’’ The five flags mentioned in the title are those of 
France, England, Spain, United States, and the Confederate States. 
Only one section of the territory of the United States changed flags 
oftener than Mobile and that was the western part of the Florida district 
in which Mobile was located. About one-half of the work is devoted to 
the colonial period and the other half to the territory of the region since 
its acquisition by the United States. In the colonial period Mr. Hamil- 
ton deals thoroughly with the explorations, the colonial government, 
Indian relations, relations of the Mobile district with the French settle- 
ments along the Mississippi, with Cuba and with the English colonies to 
the northeast, Creole life, and church and school matters. In the Amer- 
ican period the author unites the history of the final conflict between 
Indian and white, the americanization of government and society, the 
development of modern transportation methods and the resulting effect 
on Mobile, the growth of the modern education system and the develop- 
ment of the Protestant church, relations with the federal government, 
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Civil War and reconstruction, and ends with an extensive account of 
present day conditions. Very little can be said in criticism of this work, 
It is not as well printed as it should be, and in some instances the au- 
thor does not differentiate Mobile history from New Orleans history 
quite as sharply as might be done, but these are minor matters. The 
Southwest has other historic towns. These will be very fortunate if they 
secure historians so competent as Mr. Hamilton. 
Water L. FLEMING 

John Brown Soldier of Fortune. A Critique. By Hill Peebles Wilson. 

(Lawrenee, Kansas: Hill P. Wilson, 1913. 450 p. $2.50 net) 

The faet that this volume is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Sara T. 
D. Robinson, an unrelenting enemy of the memory of John Brown, 
whose popular fame overshadowed that of her husband and his asso- 
ciates in the fight for Kansas, tells us at once what kind of a ‘‘ecritique”’ 
to expect; and the reader finds that the book comes up to this expecta- 
tion on every page. The picture of Brown here given is the reverse of 
the one that has become so much a part of the traditions of the North. 
Mr. Wilson finds in the career of Brown nothing to praise. According 
to him Brown was a hypocrite with the Seripture on his tongue’s end, 
the most contemptible of men; he was a practicer of shady methods of 
business, some of which were downright dishonest; poverty, not patriot- 
ism, drove him to Kansas, where he was of no assistance to the real 
fighters for free-soil; in order to better his fortunes, he and his sons 
turned horse thieves and committed the murders on the Pottawatomie in 
the pursuit of their calling; and the rest of Brown’s career is inter- 
preted in the light of his earlier life. 

If one enjoys harshness of criticism, sarcasm, innuendoes concerning 
writers on the same subject, he will find himself satiated by Mr. Wil- 
son’s book. Three previous historians of John Brown, Redpath, San- 
born, and Villard are served up with pepper, vinegar, and tobasco sauce 
on almost every page; Mr. Villard, being the latest and the most sechol- 
arly of the three, is always treated with extra spices. To use a well- 
worn expression, if you like this kind of a book, this is the kind of a 
book you will like; but the reviewer does not belong to those who prefer 
highly seasoned sauces, for they spoil the real taste of the meat; and so 
he has found no pleasure in the style of Mr. Wilson’s book. If the book 
was worth writing —and the reviewer does not mean to imply that it 
wasn’t — its value would have been vastly increased and its credibility 
more apparent, if the author had adopted a style more consonant with 
the decorum of scholarship and had shown more tolerance for what he 
regards as mistakes of authors, who have the reputation of honest men. 
Mud slinging does not further the cause of scholarship. 
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Mr. Wilson’s book, however, cannot be dismissed in any such cavalier 
style. He has made a careful study of Brown, and whatever our con- 
victions on the subject are, his results —in spite of faults of style — 
must be carefully considered, for this book of his has taken the issue 
raised in the interpretation of Brown’s character out from the intol- 
erance of northern and southern sectionalism and out of the blindness of 
the wrangling factions of Kansas and placed it conspicuously in the 
light of historical scholarship. This is no small achievement. 

Mr. Wilson does not claim that he has unearthed new evidence. His 
book is a real critique of earlier interpretations of Brown's career. He 
has studied carefully — not without prejudice — the same sources that 
they have studied and has reached very different conclusions. From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that an issue has been raised 
on every event of Brown’s varied career, so that it is impossible in the 
space allotted this review to consider the book as a whole; and the read- 
ers will probably be grateful if the reviewer limits himself to an exam- 
ination of one point only, in the hope that from this alone such value as 
Mr. Wilson’s work has may be perceived. For this purpose it will be 
best to limit ourselves to a comparison of Mr. Villard’s life of Brown 
with that by Mr. Wilson; and the episode naturally chosen is that of the 
murders on the Pottawatomie. 

All writers who have studied the life of John Brown have stated that 
the correct interpretation of his character hung upon the successful in- 
terpretation of his leadership of that band which committed the mur- 
ders on the Pottawatomie; and the reviewer is inclined to think this a 
fair although not an absolute test. It is fair in so far as it reveals 
Brown's character and pursuits at the time, but not an absolute test of 
his whole life. A man’s life is not as consistently moved by one and the 
same motive as either Mr. Villard or Mr. Wilson seems to think. One 
may at different times be a villain and a saint; there is a touch of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde in all of us. 

In spite of this limitation, the test must be made, for each of the au- 
thors under consideration, sets up the interpretation of this episode as 
the keystone of his interpretation of Brown. The event of the night of 
May 24-25, 1856, belongs to the criminal order unquestionably ; the cold- 
blooded murders and mutilations cannot be designated by milder terms. 
The account as given by Mr. Villard reads something like this: The 
alarm was spread abroad that Lawrence was to be attacked by an armed 
force from Missouri, and John Brown, Jr., rallied the Pottawatomie 
Rifles of which he was captain. John Brown and his other sons fol- 
lowed the company until they stopped upon learning that Lawrence had 
been taken. Then there was talk about the proslavery men intending 
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to drive out the free-state men from the Pottawatomie, talk that created 
the greatest excitement. A council of the leaders was held and the 
plan of killing the most important proslavery men of the region was de- 
termined upon. John Brown, the chief adviser of this aggressive enter- 
prise, then picked out a small company of men, his sons and son-in-law, 
and amidst the plaudits of the company marched away to carry into ex- 
ecution the ,bloody resolution. After a careful examination of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Villard concludes that in this work Brown ‘* pictured him- 
self a modern crusader as much empowered to remove the unbeliever as 
any armored searcher after the Grail. It was to his mind a righteous 
and necessary act; . . . . With his ardent, masterful temperament, 
he needed no counsel from a Lane or a Robinson to make him ready to 
strike a blow, or to tell him that the time for it had come. The smoke 
of Lawrence was more than sufficient’’ (p. 185). 

For this interpretation of the event it was necessary for Mr. Villard 
to aecept as trustworthy the memory of participants in their old age, 
after about fifty years had elapsed; for of such a character are the only 
sources which picture the excitement aroused by the talk about the ex- 
pulsion of the free-state men and contain an account of a council preced- 
ing the departure of John Brown and his company. Contemporary soure- 
es are silent on both these points. In his criticism of the above account 
Mr. Wilson justly makes much of the facet that, when the news of the 
murders reached the company of the Pottawatomie Rifles, who were sup- 
posed to have applauded at Brown’s departure, it aroused so much hor- 
ror and fear that John Brown, Jr., was deposed and a new captain 
elected in his stead. It must also be acknowledged that the importance 
ascribed by Mr. Wilson to Brown’s letters to his wife on April 7 and 
June 29 is correct. These prove that Brown had made plans for some 
undertaking previous to the alarm about Lawrence; he had severed his 
connection with the free-state militia, and was planning to leave the ter- 
ritory or at least his settlement; and with his sons he had formed an in- 
dependent company for some purpose. In the light of these faets the 
reviewer does not feel that Mr. Villard’s interpretation, namely, that 
the expedition to Pottawatomie Creek was due to a sudden excitement 
aroused by rumors of the intentions of proslavery men, can be main- 
tained. Such an interpretation goes beyond the facts disclosed in the 
sources. 

So far the reviewer feels that Mr. Wilson’s criticism is justified; but 
when he attempts to construct his own theory of the murders, the reader 
will, like the reviewer, find some difficulty in following him, for he has 
not. made sufficiently clear the truth of his counter interpretation. On 
page 99, we read: ‘‘These plans provided for the theft of a large num- 
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ber of horses on Pottawatomie Creek. The horses were duly stolen by 
Brown and his band. To make the theft possible and personally sate, 
they planned to quietly assassinate the owners of the horses. To avoid 
identification, and to dispose of the horses which they intended to steal, 
they planned to deliver them to confederates, who would run them out 
of the neighborhood.’” There seems to be no doubt about the fact that 
Brown did take horses, and it yay be that he exchanged them with a 
gang of horse thieves, but the evidence does not appear quite conclusive. 
Even granting all that Mr. Wilson claims, is it not possible that Brown 
regarded the horses as ‘‘spoils of war’’? 

But Mr. Wilson will ask: ‘*How do you explain the murders then !”’ 
The reviewer does not intend to make the attempt, nor will he try to give 
a third interpretation of Brown’s character. From a careful examina- 
tion of Mr. Villard’s book, he feels certain that the picture of Brown 
there given needs further examination, and his opinion of Mr. Wilson's 
interpretation is the same. We need more light. 


The Life of Preston B. Plumb, 1837-1891, United States Senator from 
Kansas for the Fourteen Years from 1877 to 1891. By Wil- 
liam Elsey Connelley, A. M., Hon. (Chicago: Browne and 
Howell Company, 1913. 475 p. $3.50) 

Preston B. Plumb left no permanent impress upon American life, and 
his very name rarely appears in books of history, yet he stood in so im- 
portant an angle of his times that his career contains useful illustra- 
tions for the history of the eighties. In his decade (he was senator 
from Kansas, 1877-1891) the Republican party was changing from the 
party of Union to the party of business. In the process it was forcing 
upon its constituents many occasions to choose whether to leave it or 
stay by it. In the Mississippi Valley, great regions that had lived 
through the Civil War in intense loyalty to both Union and the Repub- 
lican party came to the parting of the ways over the principle of pro- 
tection. Hard times and falling prices drove them to Populism. Plumb 
remained a Republican until his death, although he voted against his 
party on the MeKinley bill and advocated liberal reforms that the party 
would not undertake. His state ran wild with Populism and ousted 
from the senate his colleague, J. J. Ingalls, but Plumb managed to hold 
his people. 

Mr. Connelley has not had special advantages in writing this bi- 
ography of Plumb. He has used the Congressional Record profusely, 
and has drawn upon funeral orations and reminiscences; but nowhere 
does he lead us to believe that he knows anything about his subject that 
the contemporaries of Plumb did not know as well. It is a piece of hack 
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biography, useful for its summaries, but without either inspiration or 
unusual knowledge. 
v. an 2 

Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Teras Frontier, 1768-1780. 
Documents Published for the First Time, from the Original 
Spanish and French Manuscripts, Chiefly in the Archives of 
Mexico and Spain. Translated into English, edited and an- 
notated by Herbert Eugene Bolton, professor of American 
history, University of California. In two volumes.  (Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1914. 351; 392 p. 
$10.00 net) 

These volumes may be regarded as part of the first fruits of the 
Carnegie Guides to foreign archives. Except for a few documents in 
the Bancroft Library of the University of California, the Bexar archives 
of the University of Texas, and the Archives du Ministére des Colonies 
at Paris, the material was all unearthed by Professor Bolton’s work in 
the Mexican archives and by the similar labor of Mr. Hill in Spain. 
Covering less than a dozen years immediately following the transfer of 
Louisiana to Spain, they present in minute detail a picture of actual 
government on that interesting frontier where French and Spanish in- 
tiuence had struggled for supremacy since the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, and where the French were now eliminated only to be 
succeeded by the still more aggressive English. The activity and the 
comprehensiveness of the administration will be a surprise to those who 
are accustomed to the common estimates of Spain’s ‘‘stupid and sloth- 
ful’’ colonial system. 

The purpose of the work is thus stated by the compiler: ‘*The his- 
tory of the French and Spanish régimes in Texas and Louisiana is to a 
large extent the history of an Indian policy, in its various aspects; and 
for light on the Indian affairs of what are now Texas, western Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma during the period between 1768 and 
1780, and on the problems of Indian control in that period, as well as on 
the establishment of Spanish rule in western Louisiana, there is perhaps 
no other single group of documents in existence so important as the 
correspondence and reports of De Méziéres here published.’’ 

Athanase de Méziéres was an educated Parisian, of noble connections, 
who spent the most of his life at Natchitoches, as soldier, trader, and 
planter. At the close of the French régime he was lieutenant com- 
mander of the post, and with its transfer to Spain he seems to have 
risen at once to the position of commander, which he held, with short 
leaves of absence, until his death in 1779. There are two hundred and 
fifty-two documents in the collection, written by, to, or concerning De 
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Méziéres. A very few are personal; the others reveal in great detail the 
various phases of Spain’s frontier government. The documents are 
grouped around ten topics, which take their titles in general from De 
Méziéres’s plans and activities; but since these developed chronological- 
ly, the arrangement of the whole series is, with a few exceptions, chron- 
ological. The title of the sixth group, ‘* Frontier Problems,’’ would ap- 
ply equally well to the whole book — the problems being to win and hold 
the allegiance of the frontier tribes to Spain; to expel unlicensed traders 
and vagabonds from among them; to prevent the encroachment of the 
Anglo-American traders; to check the perennial ravages of the Apache 
and the intermittent hostility of the Comanche; and to maintain and de- 
velop the germ of civilization in the crude wilderness settlements. 

As an historical source Professor Bolton has skimmed the cream of 
the collection for his introduction. A map, based on these and other 
documents, shows the location of the principal Texan tribes at the close 
of the eighteenth century, and a concise discussion explains intertribal 
relations and administrative difficulties. Im the vexing task of oppos- 
ing French advance from the east the Spanish officials in Texas were 
only partially successful, for French influence was firmly established 
over the Caddo, Wichita, and Tonkawan tribes of the Red River and 
upper Brazos and Colorado valleys, and Professor Bolton says that a 
line extended westward through Natchitoches and Adaes would define 
pretty accurately the actual boundary of French and Spanish control — 
which inclines one to judge with greater leniency the sincerity of those 
stubborn Americans who later contended that the Louisiana purchase 
included Texas. Another interesting fact disclosed by the documents, 
and brought out by the introduction, is the early advance of the Anglo- 
American trading frontier into upper Louisiana and Texas. As early 
as 1772 British guns were reaching the Apache through the Osage of 
the Arkansas and the Bidai and Orkokisa of the lower Trinity; and the 
exclusion of the English (Americans) became an increasingly difficult 
problem as time went on. De Méziéres vents his exasperation at the ex- 
pansion of the English colonies, ‘‘most of them the product of their 
notorious usurpations,’’ in terms that sound strangely familiar in the 
mouths of Mier y Teran, Tornel, and Alaman two generations later. 

Professor Bolton’s profound knowledge of the manuseript bibliography 
of the Spanish Southwest is manifest in the many annotations which il- 
luminate the documents. For a time the reader may be inclined to be 
querulous, in the belief that he is left without assistance in identifying 
the numerous Indian tribes which appear in various disguises of French 
and Spanish orthography, but eventually he discovers that all are listed 
with their synonyms in the index. Since however, one needs must dis- 
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cover some points in which the editorial work could be improved, the 
reviewer submits two: (1) Does not the use of ‘‘op. cif.”’ interpose an 
unnecessary obstacle to the pursuit of bibliographical knowledge when 
it entails a search through twelve pages to see which of an author’s 
various articles is being cited? (See, for example, 2:124, n. 153; there 
are a number of such instances.) And (2), since there are frequent 
references to documents by number, rather than by page, would it not 
be a convenience to find at the top of each page the number and year- 
date of the document running thereon, instead of the relatively useless 
**Vol. one’’ and ‘‘ Vol. two’’ that one does find? 

De Méziéres’s letters are well written, and aside from their historical 
and ethnological interest, unfold an attractive and forceful personality 
which would repay the study of an ambitious historical novelist. 

EvuGene C. Barker 


The Panama Canal. By Frederic J. Haskin. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1914. 386 p. $1.35 net) 

Mr. Haskin’s compact little volume on the Panama Canal is not writ- 
ten for the special student, but rather for the general reader; as the 
author puts it in his preface: ‘‘The primary purpose of this book is to 
tell the layman the story of the Panama Canal.’’ It is a long story, 
containing several dark and suspicious chapters, but culminating at last 
in a brilliant conclusion. ‘* All’s well that ends well’’ is an extremely 
popular principle; ‘‘let the dead bury their dead’’ is another. It is 
apparently upon these two principles that Mr. Haskin proceeds in tell- 
ing his tale. Withal, in the words of the song, ‘‘it’s a charming story, 
lightly told;’’ especially the clearly written and beautifully illustrated 
chapters on the construction work, the sanitary measures, the labor con- 
ditions, the social life, and so on, of the Canal Zone. For the student, 
to be sure, these bright spots serve only to throw into stronger relief the 
dark areas, which our author superficially slurs over; whereas to the 
ordinary reader, the contrast is unavoidable, between the evils of profit- 
seeking private ownership, and the benefits of welfare-effecting public 
control. As an object lesson in government ownership, Mr. Haskin’s 
book is especially illuminating. 

The economic, political, and diplomatic history of isthmus transit has 
already been written, but not brought down to date. Of these privately 
published and publicly printed authorities, there are no avowed, and 
few unavowed, evidences in Mr. Haskin’s book. As a result, his his- 
torical perspective is distorted at times, and his historical foreshorten- 
ing very often incorrect. As for the technical side of the question, it 
would appear from Mr. Haskin’s account that engineering science had 
decided upon Panama as the most favorable location for a lock canal. 
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As a matter of fact, ‘‘business’’ and ‘*polities’’ determined the choice 
of this site; the lock system was an afterthought of virtuous necessity 
in the circumstances. The commercial public has always demanded, 
and will continue in the future to insist, upon a sea level canal across 
the American isthmus. For such a canal the San Blas route is by all 
means the best. The lock system is a makeshift, for which the Nicara- 
guan route is far better adapted. Whence it appears the present Pan- 
ama Canal is a compromise — a compromise in every respect, economic, 
commercial, political, diplomatic, and technical withal. Compromises 
are not ordinarily either lasting or successful; but on this particular 
oceasion, Colonel Goethals, with his wonderfully well organized and sur- 
prisingly efficient corps of subordinates and fellow workers, has saved 
the situation. So, even if the true story of isthmus transit were ever to 
be told, we should still have cause to congratulate ourselves upon this 
remarkable achievement and valid reason to celebrate the auspicious 
opening of the Panama Canal. 
LinpLEY M. Keaspey 

America and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. (Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1914. 287 p. $2.00 

net) 

America and the Philippines by Carl Crow is a very readable account 
of some of the achievements of the American administration in the Phil- 
ippines during the past fourteen years. The attitude of the author is 
one of high appreciation of what has been accomplished in the face of 
many obstacles, and rarely is adverse criticism passed. The material 
has been derived from personal investigation but more largely from the 
use of the official reports of the Philippine commission. After prelim- 
inary chapters on ‘‘The Islands and their Peoples’? and ‘‘ America’s 
Discovery and Conquest,’’ the author takes up the constructive work of 
the civil government. ‘‘Our colonists were amateurs, and it is by rea- 
son of that fact that they have succeeded. The enthusiasm of the 
amateur and his willingness to learn soon made up for his lack of ex- 
perience, and put an end to his mistakes.’’ A’ résumé is presented of 
the work in education, sanitation, governmental organization, fiscal re- 
form, the development of resources, and the improvement of means of 
communication. The relations between the resident Americans and the 
Filipinos are suggestively treated. Reference is then made to ‘‘the 
mutually hostile tribes’’ and Mr. Crow believes that they are still far 
from being socially and politically one race, in spite of ethnie unity. 
Naturally the author holds no brief for the immediate independence of 
the islands. Such a step should not be considered until the present 
Spanish-trained generation has passed away. Nor is neutralization or 
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a guaranteed independence deemed feasible. In the meantime, how- 
ever, ‘‘slowly the nation is building. . . But the work is only begun. 
It would be tragic for the Filipino people and humiliating to America to 
stop before its success is certain.’’ The general reader will find much 
of interest and value in Mr. Crow’s volume, but the specialist will find 
little that is new. 


P. 4. F. 


The American Japanese Problem. A Study of the Racial Relations of 
the East and the West. By Sidney L. Gulick, M. A., D. D., 
professor in Doshisha University and lecturer in the Imperial 
University of Kyoto, Japan. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1914. 349 p. $1.75) 

This book is full of suggestions from cover to cover. Although it con- 
tains much in the way of theory with which specialists in various fields 
will disagree, it marshalls an array of facts which cannot be questioned. 
Born, bred, and by choice a missionary, the author has long been in 
Japan; he is professor in one and lecturer in another of that country’s 
leading universities. Already the writer of several well-known books, 
in the preparation of the present volume Dr. Gulick made special in- 
vestigations both in Japan and in those parts of the United States where 
the ‘‘Japanese problem’”’ is most pressing and vital. An idealist, he 
nevertheless sees his problem in its practical aspects. He writes in a 
spirit of fairness, with tolerance of opposing views. He realizes that he 
may be attacked at some points as a visionary. He does not claim that 
all his suggestions are practical. His first great object is to make the 
reader think. 

The underlying ideas of the book are two: that antipathies between 
the Occidental and the Oriental are due to mutual ignorance; and that 
we of the United States should reconstruct our oriental policy. Educa- 
tion is the first requisite. But this is not enough. ‘‘Both Japan and 
the United States should undertake definite activities, promoting inter- 
national good will and adequately adapting governmental machinery to 
the new world situation.’’ 

Dr. Gulick devotes considerable space and attention to specifie charges 
made against the Japanese. He gives the results of first-hand investiga- 
tion in California. Admitting that there are grounds for some of the 
complaints, he at other points utterly explodes some of the contentions 
of the anti-Japanese propagandists. He shows that many of the objec- 
tions urged against the Japanese apply equally to immigrants from 
other races. 

He shows what really are Japan’s laws with regard to the holding of 
land by foreigners. ‘‘The crucial point is that Japanese laws are ab- 
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solutely non-differential. She treats all nations with absolute equality.”’ 
And this is just what she asks of other nations. Dr. Gulick points to 
Japan as a good illustration of the passing of ‘violent racial antipathy.” 
In this connection, however, he contradicts himself (compare p. 69 with 
p. 236). Asa matter of fact, Japan's antipathy to the Occidental has 
not passed. Dr. Gulick indicates many ‘‘excellencies of the Japanese’’ 
which ‘‘the Californians have generally overlooked.’’ He thinks their 
insistence upon taking a position of race equality with whites is a fea- 
ture which renders them especially desirable immigrants. He is con- 
vineed that ‘‘no European race is likely to give us better immigrants or 
more promising prospective citizens than Japan.’’ He does not consider 
intermarriage necessary. In fact he disapproves of it. We believe that 
both President Eliot and Dr. Gulick overemphasize the tendeney of the 
Japanese to ‘‘keep their race pure.’’ ‘‘ Assimilation may take place re- 
gardless of marriage.’ We may question, however, whether real social 
assimilation is possible without intermarriage. 

In a brilliant passage characterizing Japan’s recent political transi- 
tion (pp. 198, 199), Dr. Gulick points out that ‘‘the death of the late 

Imperor may be reckoned as the beginning of a new era. . . . Con- 
stitutional government is rapidly gaining headway. . . . This means 
we have a new Japan to deal with. . . . She is more under the control 
of popular opinion and less dominated by her official political lead- 
ers. . . . The government of Japan is . . . becoming a more dif- 
ficult undertaking.’ The position of the cabinet is especially insecure 
‘if the people believe the cabinet has played false to their national in- 
terests or honor in foreign lands.”’ 

Dr. Gulick is convineed that we need fear no attack from Japan and 
need not for a long time to come greatly fear the industrial competition 
of the East. He gives an illuminating account of what the Japanese 
are doing to solve the problem of mutual relations and how the Japan- 
ese government is enforcing ‘‘the Gentlemen’s Agreement’’ of 1908. 
Directly bearing upon the question of American policy, Dr. Gulick sum- 
marizes ‘‘objectionable features’’ of actual anti-Japanese legislation in 
California, characterizing it in paragraph after paragraph. Diseontinu- 
ance of this policy need not involve ‘‘complete surrender to an over- 
whelming Japanese invasion.’’ There is a third possibility: Allow a 
reasonable immigration, and treat the Orientals among us with justice. 
Further than this, we need to consider the magnificent possibilities 
which lie in ‘‘ America’s opportunity for moulding the life of the mil- 
lions in Japan and China and India.’’ 

Having prepared the way, Dr. Gulick proceeds to elaborate sugges- 
tions for a ‘‘New Oriental Policy.’’ This must be based on ‘‘the as- 
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sured results of our best modern knowledge.’’ In the first place we 
need a new general immigration law, under which all races shall be 
treated alike. The most striking feature of this prograin is that which 
contemplates the future admission of aliens on the basis of a percentage, 
determined, for any given race, by the number of individuals from the 
land of their origin who are already naturalized, plus their American- 
born children. Detailed suggestions are offered for the carrying out of 
this immigration policy. Dr Gulick believes that ‘‘it is a very perilous 
thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation in terms of material 
interest.’’ So it is, if it be determined on thet basis alone. As a mat- 
ter of fact no country has been less addicted to that practice than has 
the United States. It is time that we do away with the laissez faire 
which has characterized our method, or lack of method, of dealing with 
various matters relating to foreign policy and immigration. We need 
scientifically constructed and scientifically carried out policies. It is for 
such that Dr. Gulick pleads. Had he done nothing more, he shows in 
this book that our present oriental policy is in need of thorough over- 
hauling or complete reconstruction. 

The bibliography and data furnished in the twenty-eight pages of 
appendix will be of much value, especially to those who are willing to 
give this problem serious consideration, and it is to such that the book is 
particularly addressed. However much this and that reader may dis- 
agree with some of the author’s theories and suggestions, students and 
thinkers interested in problems of humanity and of Ameriean policy 
will welcome this book both for the facts and the suggestions which it 
contains. 

STANLEY K. HornBeck 
Advanced American History. By S. E. Forman. (New York: The 
Century Company, 1914. 634 p. $1.50) 

‘‘The American people have transformed a continent from a low con- 
dition of barbarism to a high state of civilization, . . . developed a 
commercial and industrial system of vast proportions, and evolved the 
greatest democracy the world has yet seen.’’ In these words Mr. For- 
man states what he calls the three greatest achievements of the Amer- 
ican people and the theme of his book. The westward movement and 
industrial development are clearly emphasized, yet are not thoroughly 
woven into the general narrative. The subject matter is of the usual 
variety, conservative but adequate. 

Skillful use of questions is a feature in the short but serviceable chap- 
ter introductions. As in former texts the author uses cross references 
to specific clauses of the Constitution bearing upon the historical point 
under discussion to correlate history and government. The value of this 
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correlation will have to be determined by class room experience. The 
style is easy and interesting. There are numerous maps and pictures 
of value. Chapters are usually short enough to be covered in a single 
recitation. While the book differs little from its numerous competitors, 
it adds another standard high school text to the field of American his- 
tory. 

F. W. Moore 


Donelson Campaign Sources. Supplementing Volume vu of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of 
the Rebellion. Compiled for use at The Army Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. (Leavenworth: Army Service 
Schools Press, 1912. 239 p.) 

This book was compiled especially for use at the Army Service Schools 
in connection with the course in historical research work. Captain 
Conger has succeeded admirably in collecting a volume of source ma- 
terial as interesting as it is valuable. For anyone who desires to make a 
close study of this phase of the Civil War the book will be a very useful 
one. The Rebellion Records are of course the great source mine for 
Civil War research work. Most of the material which treats of Fort 
Donelson is contained in volume vu of the Records, which must be used 
in connection with Captain Conger’s book. The latter includes extracts 
from the other volumes of the Official Records (both army and navy) 
that have a bearing on the subject. Newspaper accounts, extracts from 
regimental histories, memoirs, personal correspondence, ete., make up 
the volume. 

The long letter of Lieutenant Churchill to his parents deserves special 
attention for its clearness and completeness of detail in deseribing his 
experiences at Fort Donelson. It is a vivid picture of actual conditions 
in a hard campaign and on the battle field. 

The Donelson campaign was chosen for critical historical study be- 
cause (a) the forces on each side were small, (b) volume vu of the Re- 
bellion Records contains nearly all those records that concern Fort Don- 
elson, and (¢) because there is no secondary work of sufficient value to 
serve as a guide in studying the campaign, 

The book contains some sixty pictures (from photographs) of officers 
who participated in the campaign and of Flag Officer Foote’s gun boats, 
and three maps, two taken from Rebellion Records plates and one a 
compilation made at the Service Schools. It is to be regretted that the 
position of troops on the maps is not shown in colors. 

C. B. Hopees 
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Readings in American History. Edited by James Alton James, pro- 
fessor of history, Northwestern University. (New York, Chi- 
cago, and Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1914. 584 p. 
$1.50 net) 

Teachers will weleome the appearance of a new one volume source 
book on American history. Professor James has broken away from the 
short selections usually found in source books and used longer and more 
inclusive accounts. He has drawn almost wholly from personal narra- 
tives and contemporary accounts. By using longer selections important 
gains have been made in unity, interest, and readability, but such gains 
are offset by losses in the scope of material that could be used. The 
selections are excellent but they do not cover ground enough. Many 
things could not be touched upon, as there are only one hundred and five 
documents in the book. However the things that are treated are cov- 
ered better than are similar topics in most source books. It adds to ex- 
isting material for the study of American history without displacing 
other collections. The editorial work is of high order. Each document 
is preceded by a clear, concise introduction that introduces. 

Two suggestions for improvement may be in order. In the few cases 
where selections may be found in other source books, that fact should be 
indicated. The volume needs a good index as there is a wide variety of 
social and industrial material in the various selections that can be found 
only by considerable search. The present index is of no perceptible 
value and evidently was not prepared by the author. 

O. M. DicKerson 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


In the Nation of July 2, there appeared a letter to the editor, written 
by Mr. Eugene C. Barker, an editor of this Review, upon a subject that 
deserves serious consideration. The letter-announces the gift by Major 
George W. Littlefield of twenty-five thousand dollars to the University 
of Texas for the purpose of promoting the study of southern history. 
The same announcement appeared in the last issue of this Review. 

After a statement of the purpose of the donor, Mr. Barker uses the op- 
portunity to give a picture of the condition of the study of southern his- 
tory in the universities of the South. This picture is not a bright one. 
From every institution comes the same story: not a sufficient appropria- 
tion to buy books and collect manuscripts on southern history. Mr. 
Walter L. Fleming sums up the whole situation when he writes: ‘‘I 
doubt if an adequate course in any phase of Southern history can be 
given south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’’ 

From the accounts submitted by the professors at the various institu- 
tions, it is very evident that the failure of American historians to give 
due credit to southern contributions to our national life is not so much 
the result of the yankeeism of our historiography, as it is the result of 
the negleet of our southern brothers. The failure to collect the sources 
of local history in the seats of learning where scholars are trained will 
always end in the neglect of that field by investigators. 

Gloomy as is this picture so graphically described by Mr. Barker, 
there are certain bright lights in it. Public interest in the study of 
local history rarely precedes the actual achievements of scholars. Legis- 
latures will not make generous appropriations until the public con- 
science has been quickened by publications of recognized value. Sue- 
cess, in other words, follows success, and examples are quickly imitated. 
Only a few years ago the West as a whole was a much neglected field 
of investigation. It took many years before the work of one or two men 
awakened a part of the West to what could be done. The same com- 
plaint about the failure of the historians to give due emphasis to all 
western events was then common; but the cause was the same as Mr. 
Barker finds in his diagnosis of the southern condition: the indifference 
of the West as a whole. This apathy in the northern West was over- 
come by the suecess of the historical agencies of Wisconsin and Iowa; 
and now that condition, of which there was such complaint fifteen 
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years ago, is passing away. The history of the northern West is being 
written, and financial aid has been found. 

In the southern West there has appeared also, this period of awaken- 
ing; in fact the signs there are most assuring. In this region there are 
two of the best organized state departments of history in the country 
and at the several universities are well-trained scholars who are de- 
voting their time to the investigation of the history of their localities. 
In the Southwestern Historwal Quarterly, we have one of the best man- 
aged local historical quarterlies that come to our office. All this means 
that there is being developed a very efficient school of southern histo- 
rians. Therefore, in spite of the very gloomy picture presented by Mr. 
Barker — a picture which is in every way justified by the financial sit- 
uation existing at present — we must admit that the future of the study 
of southern history looks bright. This gift by Major Littlefield is but 
the harbinger of a new era; the united activities of many men actually 
accomplishing so much must in the end win for them the financial sup- 
port which they need and so well deserve. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation was held this year at Grand Forks, North Dakota, May 26, 27, 
and 28. The sessions alternated between the City Hall Auditorium and 
Woodworth Hall at the state university. Altogether nine sessions were 
held, besides the usual business meetings. Two of these sessions were 
given to the teachers’ section and one to a joint session with the state 
historical society. The experiment was tried this year of giving one of 
the sessions to the diseussion of problems in sociology and proved suc- 
cessful. Two special features of this session added interest to the oc- 
easion. Dr. M. D. Learned of the department of German, University of 
Pennsylvania, gave an excellent address on the general subject of Ger- 
man emigration to the West, and later he spoke of the great value to be 
derived from local studies among the large German and Russian popula- 
tion in the state. His visit to the state will undoubtedly prove a great 
stimulus to historical research in this entire section, especially in the 
field in which he has specialized. 

The ‘‘ Pageant of the Northwest’’ was given at the close of the session 
by the University Sock and Buskin Society and those who attended 
either the rehearsals or the deferred performance on Friday, expressed 
themselves as very much pleased with the work of all who took part. 

Among the addresses and papers given, special mention might be 
made of those by F. W. McWilliams of Winnipeg, T. J. Malone of Min- 
neapolis, Luther M. Kuhns, secretary of the Luther League of America, 
Dr. O. M. Dickerson, Winona Normal School, Professor R. C. Wallace, 
University of Manitoba, and Dr. Dan E. Clark of the State Historical 
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Society of Iowa. The absence of President James, who was detained 
by illness, made it necessary to make some changes in the programs. 

The attendance was excellent and the local support kept up the in- 
terest. throughout an unusually long session. A noteworthy factor in 
the attendance and also on the program was the number that took part 
from Manitoba, Canada. The association also added to its roll a con- 
siderable number of Canadian members at this meeting, and we have 
gained a permanent addition to the territory which in the future will 
be tributary to the Mississippi Valley. 

Professor I. J. Cox of the University of Cincinnati was chosen as the 
next president. The place of meeting was left to be determined later 
by the executive committee. 


The preliminary program of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists to be held at Washington, D. C., October 5-10, has been 
received. Every effort is being made by the organizing committee to 
make the meeting a success. Members of the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Association desiring information should write to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


On May 29 and the two following days, St. Louis celebrated her one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday by a magnificent pageant and masque. 
In front of the open-air stage of several acres was situated a lagoon, so 
that a proper setting for those events of the city connected with the 
Mississippi River was obtained. The pageant gave the history of St. 
Louis in tableaux from the time of the mound builders to the Mexican 
War. The masque by Perey Mackaye (published by Doubleday Page 
and Company, 1914) is a new experiment in civie celebrations; it is a 
civic drama with a few symbolie characters, expressing in this case the 
human forces that have striven in St. Louis. Both performances were 
artistically carried out and were enjoyed by huge audiences. 


The ‘‘Pageant of the Northwest’’ was given by a dramatie organiza- 
tion of the University of North Dakota this year in May. The oceasion 
was the dedication of an out-of-doors theater, Bankside, on a historie 
stream that flows through the university campus. Over three hundred 
students took part in the presentation and all the parts were prepared 
by students under the direction of various university instructors. Some 
of the lyries and songs composed for the oceasion were most spirited and 
excellent. The pageant consisted of four main parts, and scenes were 
shown from the exploits of Radison, La Salle, Vérendrye, and the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. Local color was added by the presence of two 
Chippewa Indians, one of whom had formerly resided in the region a 
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generation previous. The special value attaching to the pageant was the 
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interest it aroused throughout the state in the historic characters whose 
lives and achievements are a part of the history of the Northwest. A 
neat and artistic booklet containing the various spoken parts was pub- 
lished in connection with the pageant with a frontispiece, giving an ex- 
cellent picture of the bronze statue of Sakakawea, the Bird Woman, at 
Bismarck, North Dakota. This Indian woman played a conspicuous 
part in the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


The State Historical Society of North Dakota is collecting original 
narratives from the surviving Indian scouts who accompanied General 
Custer on his last campaign. These narratives throw some very inter- 
esting sidelights on many obscure aspects of this campaign, and they 
give, also, the Indian point of view on many questions of policy which 
will add materially to our knowledge of this incident in our northwestern 
history. Secretary O. G. Libby has carefully gathered these frag- 
mentary accounts and will later publish them in one of the volumes of 
Collections issued biennially by the state historical society. 


A small group of Indians on the Fort Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota, who were formerly enrolled as scouts in the United States army, 
have organized themselves into a society called the United States Vol- 
unteer Indian Seouts. They have elected one of their number chief of 
scouts and have adopted a constitution and hold regular meetings. Other 
similar organizations are planned in adjoining reservations; and, if ear- 
ried out, will no doubt be of considerable service to local historians in 
the recording and preservation of their part in battles and campaigns in 
the West. 


There has been issued by Henry Holt and Company a seventh edition 
of Lord Avebury’s excellent work, Prehistoric Times. The work re- 
ceived a careful revision and many additions at the hands of the author 
before his death. 


A reprint of A View of the Art of Colonization in Letters between a 
Statesman and a Colonist by Edward Gibbon Wakefield (originally pub- 
lished in 1849) has been issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. It is 
preceded by a very interesting sketch of the author by James Collier. 


The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1914, edited by Jagnes 
Grant Wilson (Seribner’s Sons. 4 vols.) is a collection of ieee 
of the presidents by many authors, which have, for the most part, been 
previously printed. The sketches are relatively short, that of Washing- 
ton for instance being fifty-nine pages, and will prove of value to those 
wishing short reviews of the lives of the presidents. The volumes are 
acceptably printed and finely illustrated. 
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There has been privately printed an essay on **The St. Mary’s River, 
a Boundary,’’ by Lawrence Shaw Mayo of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
It is an account, based on a study of archival material, of how this par- 
ticular river became the northern boundary of East Florida. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a new edition of the Autobiography 
of Thomas Jefferson, 1745-1790, with the introduction prepared by Paul 
Leicester Ford for the federal edition of Jefferson’s Works. <A fore- 
word to the work has been written by George H. Putnam. 


As usual the annual Report of the Librarian of Congress (1913) con- 
tains much of interest for the historian. There have been many new 
aecessions of manuscripts, the most interesting being those of James 
Murray Mason, envoy for the Confederacy at London. This collection 
and others recently acquired make the Library of Congress remarkably 
rich in papers relating to the South during the war. Another im- 
portant collection is the Biddle papers, which are particularly full for 
the period of Biddle’s administration of the national bank, 1830 to 1835. 
During the year the transcription of manuscripts in the London archives 
has gone steadily on, and the Librarian reports that the work so far as 
it concerns the colonial period is measurably completed, and that meas- 
ures have been taken to secure similar transeripts from Freneh and 
Mexican archives. 


Compilation of Senate Election Cases from 1789 to 1913, 62 Congress, 
3 Session, Senate Document 1036, is a republication with continuation 
of an earlier government publication which was first published in 1886, 
revised in 1893, and again in 1903. The present publication brings the 
story down to March 3, 1913 and contains much material of value to the 
historian. ‘‘The cases are presented in chronological order under three 
headings, ‘Cases concerning the power of executives of States to fill 
vacancies,’ ‘Miscellaneous Cases,’ and ‘Expulsion of Senators.’ ”’ 


A Political History of the State of New York, 1865-1869 by Homer A. 
Stebbins is the title of a new volume in the Studies in History, Econom- 
ics and Public Law issued by Columbia University. 


The stories in Following Old Trails, by Arthur L. Stone (Missoula, 
Montana: Morton John Elred, 1913), relate to the settlement of western 
Montana, and the Bitter Root country in partieular. They abound in 
desperadoes and bullwhackers, in Indian forays, and mining strikes. 
Many of them are probably true, for the writer who drew them up for 
the Sunday Missoulian knows much of the region and personnel in his 
section of the state; but they contain no pretense of scholarship, and 
show no evidence of it. 
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Beating Back by Al Jennings and Will Irwin (Appleton) is a re- 
print of the life story of the now famous train robber, Al Jennings, as it 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post. In many ways it will afford 
much material for the historian of frontier conditions and is decidedly 
interesting. 


Camp-Fire Stories of the Mississippi Valley Campaign by Marie L. 
Lb. Bankston (New Orleans: L. Graham Company, 1914) is a collection 
of stories of the southern army during the Civil War for the use of 
young people. The point of view is typically southern but without 
animus and the book will be of use for illustrative readings. It makes 
no pretense to be a work of scholarly character. 


Mr. A. W. Barber of Washington, D. C., has privately published a 
small pamphlet with the title, ‘‘The Benevolent Raid of General Lew 
Wallace’’ (price 25 cents), in which he prints the personal recollections 
of a private soldier, Mr. Justus Brooks, who accompanied General Lew 
Wallace on his seeret mission, in the fall of 1864, into Mexico to carry 
ammunition to General Juarez for use against the Emperor Maximilian. 
The interesting recollections are apparently well authenticated and 
throw light on a little understood episode in the history of the relations 
of the United States to Mexico. 


Border Wars of Texas by James T. De Shields (Tioga, Texas: Mat 


Bradley, 1912) is a cheaply printed and illustrated volume containing 
harrowing tales of adventure on the Texas frontier. It is wholly un- 
critical. 





